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The Tours of Arthur Young here reprinted are a selection from 
those contributed by him to the 4nnals of Agriculture They 
have been preferred to the olherv therein included because they 
are less concerned with agriculture in its technical aspects and 
therefore more widely interesting in their subject-matter. In all 
other respects,- and this is a rjiatter only of degree, they are 
typical of the many Tours embedded in the forty-hve volumes 
of the Annals 

That they nia) be placed in relationship with similar writings 
by Arthur Young, it may he recalled that A Six Weeks' Tour 
through the Southern (.ounties of England and 1 \ol , first 

appeared in 1768, 4 Six Months' Tour through the North of 
England^ 4 vols , in 1770, The Farmer's Tour through the East of 
England, 4 vob .in 1771 . The Tour in Ireland covered the years 
1776 1779, and the Tour in France the vears 1787 1789 |In 
addition to these v\ell-kno\\n works, N oung furnished reports on 
the agriculture of various counties to the Board of Agriculture, 
of which he acted as Secrclarv and propagandist these report'- 
have been less wiclcK “tudied The counties upon which Young 
wrote ^ere Sussex (179.1). Suffolk (1794). lanroln (1799). 
Hertford (IHOt). Nort<dk (1801), Ks>c\ (1806 7), Oxford (1808) 

riie Tours included in this volnnic* are the work of an exper- 
ienced traveller and agric ultural expert The earliest of them, the 
^ elsh Tour, ajipeared in the Viinals in 1792 but was based on 
observations made over fifteen vear-* before Tlie last of them 
whieh contains un iiitereHtmg icccuint of Hull and district, 
belongs to Young's (auinlv - huiv ev period The other three 
belong to the period of the french four 

Readers who wish to follow u[> this work of ^ cuing’s will find a 
useful bihliogruphv of his writings m the fournnl of the Royal 
4gricultural Society, vol fi*!, I't2t f urther bibliographical help 
can iisefiillv be obtained from W frank Perkins. British and 
Irish nters on I^rirulture (I vinington 1929) 




A TOUR IN WALES, &c. 

Bj the Editor, 


I 



CTOBER 23, 1776, :j; landed at Milford 
haven from Ireland. About the haven the 


country is chiefly in tillage ; the foil a good red- 
dilh loam on a red grit ftone. They have clover, 
but no turnips. The whole country as bare of 
trees as Ireland. Viewed the haven from the high 
lands above Hubberfton : it is a noble bafon here, 
with hanging ftiores, that want nothing but wood. 
Sixteen fhips added greatly to the feene. 

Making enquiries concerning Pembrokelhire in 
general, the Rev. Mr. Hall, who refided much in 
it, informed me, that one third of the county is 
mountain ; and that the other two thirds let from 
los* to 20s. an acre; average 15s, That a part 
of it confifted of a very fine red loam at 20s. excel- 
lent for every fort of crop : the other parts clay, or 
clayey, with a traft to the fouth of lime ftone land. 
The courfe of crops moft common : 

1. Plough up grafs land for fallow and lime, 

2. Wheat, 


3. Peafe or barley, 

4. Barley or oats. 


t I travelled the fame conntry again in dccember, 1778, and taking 
IrtOx minutes, havf* diawu up this account from both. 


5. Oats, 
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5* Oats, 

6. Leave it to grafs and weeds for 5 or 7 years/ 
but few fowing clover. 

It is furprifing how, with fuch a rotation, they are 
able to pay fuch rents. Farms in general are fo 
fmall that ^ 100 a year is a confiderable one. The 
whole county is inclofed, without fuch a thing as a 
common field. The food of the poor, bread and 
cheefe, with broth made of fait meat, laid in at the 
cheapeft feafon; much fifli alfo eaten by them. 
Many keep cows j no goats on the mountains. 

To Haverford-Weft, the foil a rich reddifii 
loam on flate and clay. I remarked fome wheat 
on clover. Lime the manure, but not in any 
quantities. 

Half oxen and half horfes univerfal in all the 
teams. The cottages many of them not a whit 
better than Irifli cabbins, without an equal fhow 
of pigs, poultry and cows. Labour 8d. in the winter, 
and lod. in fummer, the year round. The whole 
country is in gentle inequalities ; and, if wooded^ 
would be beautiful. 

Provisions, 

Mutton, 3d. per Ib. 

Beef, 3d. to 5d. 

Pork, 3d. 

Butter 6d. to 8d. 


Chickens, 
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Chickens, 4d. to6d. 

Turkies, 3s. to 4s. 

Geefe, lod. to io|d. 

Potatoes, 2s. to 2s. 6d. a bufliel. 

The town of Haverford is on fo fteep a hill, 
that necks muft fometimes be broken in pafling it. 

ToNarbarth. Several cottages building in the 
Irifli way, of mud with ftraw. The poor people 
feem well cloathed and fed. They ufe through all 
this country fmall heavy carts with two oxen and 
two or three horfes, the driver fits on the front of 
the cart, and drives with reins. 

Their car is a two-wheeled fkeleton, one for corn 
and hay, but boarded for lime, &c. Has a pole 
for oxen, two horfes draw four barrels of lime, two 
horfes and two oxen five of lime or culm, which is 
truly ridiculous, much inferior to the Irifli car. 

The country is generally in tillage, and ploughed 
tolerably well, but in the low lands good meadow; 
and 1 faw fome woods. Scarcely any fuch thing 
as wade land. 

At Slabbard, in the way to Narbarth, rents are 
from 15s. to 2ZS. an acre; fome rich meadows at 
40s. The courfe of crops, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat produces 3 to 4 bufliels each, at 12 
gallons to a ftrike, and 4 ftrikes to a buflicl, 

3. Barley ditto 6 or 7 ditto, 

4. Oats 5 or 6 ditto, 

VoL. VIII. N043. D 


5. Clover 
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5* Clover 2 or 3 years, 

Cuftomary acre Jth more than ftatute. 

Wheat yields 7 for j, on fome farms 12 for i. 

Lime they meafurc by the Irifti barrel of 4 bu(h- 
els, lay 60 an acre on the fallows. It cofts is. 6 d. 
a load of ^ barrels, and is burnt in perpetual kilns. 
Farms arc all fmall, from 5 or 61 . a year of which 
lizc there are many in the hands of labourers, up 
to 60I. which is a large one. Their cattle arc all 
houfed in the winter. 

Three miles before Narbarth are fome extenfive 
woods. That town is prettily fituatcd on the fide 
of a hill with the ruins of an old caftle. 

The hedges, as well as the cabbins, cars, and 
barrels, put me in mind of Ireland. They form a 
a bank 5 or 6 feet high and 2 or 3 broad, out of 
two ditches, and plant the hedge in a row along 
the top, fetting old thorns, &c. to choofe, as they 
form a fence immediately, which I never faw before, 
general, except near Waterford. In repairing, they 
clear the fidcs and mould up the roots, thinning the 
plants on the top, but cither from the drynefs of 
the banks or for want of cutting, many of them 
make a veryftunted unhealthy appearance. There 
is fome plalhing, but it is very badly done. 

Oiflober 24th to Sr. Clear. From Narbarth 
to Hubberfton the courfe is, 

I. Fallow lime and dun^, 
o. Wheat, 


3. Barley 
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Barley, 

4. Clover mow the ift crop for hay, and 
plough in the ad for barley, or clfc leave 
it a lay. 

Rents ys. 6d. to los. the whole farm through j 
to 148. on feme farms. Farrtis rife to very large 
ones, but in general fmall. The Irilh cottar fyf* 
tern is found here — 3 or 4 cottages to a farm of 40 
or 50I. a year. They are always at the call of the 
farmers, they are allowed two or three grafs fields 
at a moderate rent, a cow or two, but no pigs, 
unlefe one in a year, to kill at Chriftmas. Strangers 
get in winter 4d. a day, and food ; without food 
8d. in harveft is. is. 6d. and food. They live 
on bread and cheefe, and milk, or water ; no beer, 
nor meat, except on a funday. The culture of 
potatoes increafes much, more planted laft year 
than ever known before. The poor eat them ; 
and every cabbin has a garden with fome in it. 
They put them in the Irifli lazy-bed way, on grafs 
land dunged; but the bell return is by fetting 
them in drills with the plough. 

Poor rates 6d. to ^d. in the pound, but reckoned 
by the plough land. 

The ufe of clover increafes greatly, and fome 
mix trefoile with it. lame the common manure. 
It is carried in panniers on horfes 25 miles to the 
mountains of Carmarthenlhire ; a barrel is from 4 
to 5 Winchefter bulhcls ; 5 barrels to a load ; and 
D 2 from 
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3 to lO loads to an acre laft 3 crops. Price at the 
kiln 3s. a load. It is burnt with culm raifed within 
half a mile of the quarry. They burn from april 
to feptemberi never in winter. TheefFedofit 
is very great on all foils i it is feen to an inch. 

They mow their barley and oats, but bind them 
into (heaves. 

Many Ihcep arc kept in the mountains of 81 b. a 
quarter i feme 5f. They clip from ilb. to if lb. 
of wool ; of which the (lone is i8lb. and fells for 
14s. mountain flocks are valued at 3s. 6d. a head 
round ; if very good 5s. 6d. There is a right of 
commonage over all the mountains of Pembroke 
and Carmarthenlhire. Leafes generally for three 
lives. 

The country towards St. Clear improves greatly, 
for pairing fome commons of heath, furz, and fern, 
at the fourth mile (tone, there is a delicious feenery 
to the left, about Llandowra. There is a beautiful 
glen, foi med by hills, that projeft in a variety of 
forms, fpread over with oak woods that hang on 
each fide and unite at the bottom. Attention is 
fully commanded till a fweet vale 3 or 4 miles acrofs 
opens to view, all cultivation, or meadows of 
rich verdure : nothing level, but an incelTant ine- 
quality of furface : a river winds through it that is 
feen in many places, and neat white houfes dated, 
fcattered about, compleat the chcarfulnefs of the 
feene. The whole is hemmed in by mountains, that 

give 
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the full effeft of contraft. A mile further another 
view to enchant a traveller who is pleafed with 
landfcapes. A rich vale watered by a winding river 
leads between two woody hills ; the diftant feene 
innumerable inclofures ; further ftill you come to 
another vale yet richer, the river opening in 
finer reaches j the declivities bold, and covered 
with wood, farms, cottages, ftacks, a church 
and village animate the feene. To St. Clear which 
is in a charming country fituated on a navigable 
creek. 

Through all this country the fewel is culm, or 
fmall coal beat into a kind of mortar, with fca-ouze 
or clay, and then kneaded together by hand, into 
balls three or four inches in diameter, every time 
the fire is mended j the cleanly creatures of the 
fair fex after this lay the cloth, or make the bed. 

Lime around St. Clear the great manure, it is 
laid on the fallows, has been tifed more than twenty 
years, yet the benefit is fuch, that the effeft is feen 
to an inch. 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, yields 25 to 30 bufliels Win- 
chefter, 

3. Barley, fow 5 and get 40, 

4. Peafe, fow 2f and get 25 

5. Oats, fow 5 and get 40 

6. Clover, 3 years, 

D 3 


Lime 
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Lime every where the great manure. There 
arc fixteen or eighteen kilns in St. Clear. The 
culm is brought by water ; one barrel will burn 
ten or twelve of lime. They pay 8d. a day for 
quarrying and burning. Running kilns will burn 
40 to 50 barrels a day. The ftone is very hard 
and fine, rifes in great Angle rocks with much fand 
ftone round it. There is no lime ftone in Cardi- 
ganftiire, but plenty in Carmarthenftiire. They 
reckon that it docs as well upon wet land as upon 
dry. They lay it frequently on grafs without 
ploughing; it fweetens much; brings the white 
clover, and increafes the quantity of hay. They 
carry it on horfes, twenty-five and thirty miles into 
Cardiganlhire, where it cofts lod. the Winchefter 
buftiel, but they reckon that no corn is to be had 
without it. Three fourths of Cardiganlhire, moun- 
tain : one third, or one fourth of Carmarthenlhire ; 
in the latter, in ploughing the mountain fides, they 
throw every furrow downwards with a common, 
confequently they lofe juft half the day for want 
of turnwreft ploughs. 

The farms here are fmall, from 5L to looL four 
or five teams, at four to a team, half oxen, and 
half horfes, to lool. a year; breed the oxen on 
every farm ; for all calves are reared ; work them 
^t three years old for one or two years, and then 
fell them; they are (hoed, and moye as well as 
horfes. A horfe cofts as much as two oxen, yet 
has very few oats. 


T? pn#* 
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Rent of arable land los. of grafs ao to 30s. 
Tythes IS. to 2s. 6d. in the pound, and fome fo 
high as 4s. They reckon in the grofs, that rates, 
tythes, church and highway taxes, come to 5s. in 
the pound. 

Many iron furnaces, the ore dug in the country. 
The poor people fpin a good deal of wool, and 
weave it into flannel for their own wear, no linen 
is worn by them, flannel fupplying the place. 
Query, to the phyficiansof the country— Is the rheu- 
macifin known here as much as in other countries 
where linen is worn ? They make cloth alfo for 
their own wear. Weavers earn is, a day, and 
fometimes more. The poor, live on barley-bread, 
cheefc, and butter; not one in ten have either cows 
or pigs, fare very poorly and rarely touch meat. 
Their little gardens they plant with cabbages, 
carrots, leeks, and potatoes. Rent of a cottage 
and garden, 10s. to 20s. Building a mud cabbin 
cofts lOl. 


PROVISIO>tS. 

Beef, 3d. per lb. 

Pork, a^d. to 3d. 

Mutton, 3:i^d. 

Butter, yd. 20 ounces. 

Potatoes, IS. 4d. W. bulb. 

Chickens, 3d. to 3{d. 

Turkics, is. 3d. 

D 4 Gecfe, 
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Gecfc, IS- 6d. 

Ducks, 5d. to 6d. 

Wild ducks, 9d, to lod, a couple. 

Teal, IS- a couplc- 
Widgeon, 6d. to lod. a couple. 

Salmon, ifd. per lb, 

Builpikg- 

Oak, IS. to IS. 6d. a foot, which is 4d. dearer 
than twenty years ago. 

Aft, lod. to IS. 

Oak bark, 3I, to 3L los. a ton, moft of it goes 
to Ireland, where it fells for 7I. loa. 

A carpenter and nufon half a day- 

A thatchcr, lod- 

Oftober 25, to Carmarthen, the firft appearance 
of which place is very fine, upon fome gentle hills, 
with very bold ones backing it, cultivated on every 
fide to their tops. One mountain in particular, 
feems to hang over the town in a pifturefque man- 
ner. The other approach to it from L.ondon more 
ftriking ftill ; for the road leads juft above a fine 
river that winds fancifully through a vale of rich 
meadow, fcattered with wood. To the left above 
the town, a bold hill with a few inclofures and a 
houfe delicioufly fituated in a group of trees. The 
furrounding hills exhibit a waving feene of culti- 
vation. At a diftance rugged mountains with a 
broken outline clofe in the whole. For three miles 
together, there is the richeft profufion of feenery. 

The 



The country all the way to Llandilo is fine ; but 
the pidturefque beauties of Newton Caftle, the feat 
of Mr. Rice, are fuperlatively fo. The great fea- 
ture of the place is that of a very large hill, of the 
greateft variety of form, rifing out of a moft fertile 
vale, every where formed by higher hills, which ap- 
proach in charafter to mountains, but are all cul- 
tivated. Through this vale winds the large river 
Towy, which breaks to the eye in beautiful 
reaches, fcattered over almoft every parr, and ap- 
parently fo diftinft, that it is difficult to believe 
them the doublings of the fame ftream. 

This vale is formed of a variety of grounds, 
with woods, groves, hedges, &c. in that fort of 
confufion which deftroys the infipidity of a flat. 

The hill which forms the park has fcarcely a le- 
vel acre in it ; no undulating water fet in motion 
by the impulfe of contrary wind and tide, could 
prefent more various or fantaftick forms ; yet no- 
thing rugged. 

The hills and (lopes melt into each other fo 
happily, that the outlines are all beautiful. The 
woods of oak arc noble ; in feme places they fink 
into hollows, in others, fpread over the declivities 
of the hills, prefenting themfclv.es to the eye in 
the richeft mafles of (hade that conrraft the live- 
lier verdure of the undulating lawn. One pro- 
jeftion of the grounds is fingularly ftriking, it 
is a bold promontory that pulhes perpendi- 
cularly 
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cularly into the hills ; the whole an entire wood of 
oak : on the fummit of its brow, an ivy-bound 
caftle, in fuch prefervation as to be inrerefting; 
the afpedV is venerable, the fituation commanding. 
From the brow of the hill the vale opens a vaft 
feenery of wood, meadow, water, cultivated hill, 
and dlftant mountain j with a hill rifing abruptly 
out of the vale, as if to hold up Driflan Caftle 
for an objeft j it is a peculiar one. The river 
makes two great reaches, and a bend immediately 
under the caftle hill, as if to pay its tribute to the 
genius of ancient Wales, It is a noble view j I 
counted thirty woods, Ibmc of them large. 

There is a round tower in the caftle almoft per^ 
fe<£t ; an old ftair-cafe leads up to a parapet walk 
which furrounds the battlenncnts, and commands 
the whole country ; Upon the whole I think this 
fjx)t the moft pifturefque refidence I have feen in 
England. Hill and dale, and wood and water 
neceflarily unite to form many beautiful feenest 
they are the notes which muft every where give 
the harmony of a landfcapc, but they are here ac* 
companied with their richeft melody. 

But thefe rural beauties did not make me over- 
look agriculture. Mr. Rice fomc years ago brought 
hither a Berkfliire bailiff, by whofc means he cul- 
tivated turnips and cabbages; I faw a field of each, 
which were good and well managed. He finds 
them of admirable ufc in feeding bullocks, and 

fat 



fat and lean fhcep. But for milch cows prefers 
cabbages greatly, as with care in picking off the 
dead and rotten leaves, they communicate no ill 
taftc to the butter ; for other ufes turnips better : 
he fucceeds them with barley, and then clover and 
wheat, in the Norfolk hufbandry j a perfecS: con- 
trail to the fallows of this line from* Carmarthen to 
Llandilo, which are all fucceeded by wheat, and 
then fpriog corn in fucceffion till the land is tired. 

Land about Llandilo is good and lets well, 
much at 20s. mountain farms 5s. to 7s. 6d. average 
to Carmarthen 20s. the hay of the meadows fells 
at 30s. and thofe that buy are at all expences of 
cutting and making. Farms fmall, to 70I. or 80L 
The courfe, 

1. Fallow and lime. 

2. Wheat, I as. to i6s. bufli. 

3. Barley, i8s. ditto. 

4. Barley, 16s, ditto. 

5. Oats, 15s. ditto. 

6 . Clover generally for three years, and 
then fallow again. 

Much of the vale is in tillage, for it is an ex- 
cellent red, dry, fandy loam ; the hills are much 
wetter, from clay and fprings. 

Throughout all this country the meadows are 
carefully watered by trenching and fluicing 5 the 
importance of which bufincfs, they underftand 

perfedUf 
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perfcftly well : they fpread lime allb upon them to 
kill rulhes. 

Thirty horfe-loads of lime, at lod. each, the 
common drefling for their lands, each 3 bulhels, 
at 10 gallons ; 4d. the loadat the kiln, 4 miles off. 
They carry it 33 miles into Cardiganlhire, on po- 
ncy’s backs, 3 bulhels each. 

Every farmer keeps cows, and rears many calves : 
one of 30I. a year will have 15 cows, and rear 7 or 
8 calves for oxen to plough with. On the moun- 
tains they have flocks of Iheep to 400, fmall breed, 
worth 8s. each. Cardiganlhire is a great fhcep 
country ; they make their rents entirely by them ; 
all mountain ones. They there pen their Iheep on 
lay land, then lime and plough it up: Wool 241b. 
to the ftone, at i8s. or 20s. a ftone. 

Among the poor there is a little fpinning and 
weaving of flannel, for few of them wear linen ; 
they all manage to buy fome wool, fpin and fend 
it to the weavers, who earn is. or is. 3d. a day. 
Some fpin hemp and flax for canvafs facking. 
Many in the mountains knit (lockings, which are 
bought up at fmall fairs, and carried to Worcefter, 
&c. They live upon barley or oaten bread and 
cheefe. Moft get meat once a week: very few 
keep cows, but fome have pigs fed on acorns. No 
cottars here j only in Pembrokefliire. 

Labour 9d. a day the year round •, 20 years ago 
was at 6d. 

Carpenters 
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Carpenters and mafons, is. 6d. 

Thatdier, is. 

Poor rates have rifen from to is. ad. in the 
pound. 

Leafes, 7, ai years, and 3 lives. 


Provisions. 

Beef, mutton, and pork, aid. per pound. 
Butter, yd. ao ounces. 

Potatoes, 3d. for aj gallons. 

Cheefe, a^d. to 3d. 

Chickens, ad. to afd. 

Turkics, is. 

Geefe, 8d. 

Ducks, ^d. 

Salmon, id. to ifd. per pound. 


Building. 

Oak, IS. a foot ; ao years ago, 4d. to 6d. 
Alh, pd. 

Their own fpruce fir,, yd. very good } almoft as 
white as Noiway deals. 

Not one third of Carmarthen mountains ; in 
Brecknock not more. In Radnorlhire more than 
half, and the fame in Cardigan. 


Before 
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Before I quit Llandilo, I fhould obferve, tha^t it 
K a proper poft from which to take a tout to fee 
rite romantick parts of Wales; in this route, v'rz. 

To Abereftywith and Plyniymmon ; Malunt- 
Ijfth, in Montgameryfhire ; Towymaronith, Dol- 
gethly and Caeridderis, Trowfvunyth, Penmaw- 
vyr, Llamluvny, Carnarvon, Snowdon, ganger, 
and fo to Cheftcr or Shrewfbury. Hughs, the 
landlord at the Red LiCn, at Llandilo, has at- 
tended company this tour, which is through the 
mofl: hilly and romantic country in Wales. 

For 5 horfe^, 2 boys, himfelf, and a poft-chaife, 
he charged 2I. 2S. a day. He maintained himfelf, 
fiis boys, and his horfes ; and travelled one day with 
another, 20 miles ; a horfc for himfelf he did not 
charge. 

06 lober 26, to Llandovry, 12 miles of very 
fine country ; all hills and mountains, but culti- 
vated to the very tops ; with fine ranges of wood. 
The plafhing of hedges much improved ; many 
almoft as well done as in Hertfordlhirc. At that 
place came firft to wafte Mountain ; till then had 
fcen very little from Milford Haven. 

To Trecaftle all mountain country ; one hill 
fix miles up ; to the left, higher ones, whofe tops 
are in the clouds. Moft of thefe ten miles^ un- 
cultivated ; ihefe hills let from 3s. 6d. to 5s. an 
acre, cxclufivc of the low vales. Many farms 
from 51. to 20I. a year; fomc to lool. which is 

a large 
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a large one. They take here 5, 6, and 7 crops 
of corn in fucccflion. 

To Brecon, rents rife to lol. and 12I. and 
even 1 5I. bcfidcs meadows which arc every where 
high i near Brecon 21I. a farm there muft be very 
bad indeed to be fo low as 5I. round. Lime every 
where ufed, but not in fuch quantities as in Car- 
marthen and Pembroke : the price is. 9d. a tail, 
of 4 ftrikes, at 10 gallons. Delivered coals 4fd. to 
5d. thebufhel, of 10 gallons, at the pit Lu. Near 
the river Uike, a Mr. Williams has fever al fields 
of turnips, which (hew what might be done. In 
above 80 miles I have not feen 20 acres, and none 
in the hands of common farmers. Pafled 
church, by the road fide, furrounded by the largeft 
yews I have feen. 

Mr. Longfellow, at the Bell at Brecon, is fo 
good a farmer, that he is fecretary to the Breck- 
nockfhire Agriculture Society, but which does 
not flourifh fo much as I wiflied to hear it did. 
They were eftablifhed m 1752, and were certainly 
the introducers of turnips and clover, which (tur- 
nips at leaft) are not yet adopted by common farmers. 
Mr. Longfellow, in common, has had ‘30 or 40 
acres, fed them on the land with Ihecp and cattle, 
and had as noble barley after as can be imagined. 
Beans are unknown in general, but he has ufually 
ao or 30 acres. In Ihcep alfo he has madefome 
exertions ; he bought 20 ewes of Mr. Bakewell, 


to 
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to which he put a Brecknock tup, and fold the 
lambs at 2I. 12s. 6d. each: the breed anfwered 
exceedingly well. The acre here is y of the fta- 
tute mcafiirc. 

Oftober 27 th, to Crickhovcl ; paffed two more 
churches furrounded by vaft yew-trees. The black 
hill Pengamvillrin, is all lime-ftone, iron, and 
coal. The ore is come to firft, under that the coal, 
and then the lime-ftone ; thefe hills thus rich in 
materials, lK)ld thus for 20 miles due weft, and 
belong chiefly to the Duke of Beaufort. The 
river Uflee runs through a fine vale, between many 
hills and mountains. It is 60 miles to Swanfea> 
all coal-ore, and lime-ftone the whole way, with 
many cpHicries. 

I'hroiigh all this country land lets high, owing 
to the population of mines. A ^over of arable 
which is * of a ftatutc acre, is 15s. Meadows 
from 30s. to 40s. but all watered that are poffible 
to be done, and with the greateft Ikill and care. 
They build wears to raifc the rivers i cut mafter 
carriers, trenches, &c. and make mounds in every 
little hollow to catch every drop. Water at all 
feafons of tlie year, even when grafs is f grown 
if the weather is dry ; a fure proof the husbandry 
IS very well underftood. The chief time is, how- 
ever, from Chriftmas to May. Mr. Bridgwater, 
at Penyrworlood, near Hay, bought an eftate that 
fcarcely produced hay for his ftabks, but by water- 
ing, 
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Ihg, ha* made it as fine a grazing traft as can he. 
He did 2 or jeo covers. His method was to mud 
the water before he floated. I wrote to him after- 
wards for the particulars of his method, but I 
fuppofe my letter was not direfted right, for I had 
ho anfwer. Lime and pond mud mixed, are alfo 
f ound here to improve meadows greatly. Lime 
is 3d. a barrel, of 3 bulhcls, at the kiln. 

Turnips are coming in, but none hoedj they eat 
them off with cattle and Iheep by Chriftmas, and 
fow wheat after them on one earth. 

Orchards are fcarcc through this country, con- 
fidering the vicinity of Herefordlhire, but there are 
fome good ones. 

1 he mountain trafts are very extcnfive, it is, for 
inftance, 20 miles to Hay, and 16 of it are moun*« 
tains uncultivated. All are common } but the 
lords of manors give leave for the rent of a fowl 
or a peppercorn for lives to inclofc bits, and thefe 
afterwards become their property. The only flock 
on the mountains arc flieep, except a few colts, &c. 
every man keeps juft as many as he pleafes. 

Mules are coming greatly into ufe, efpecially for 
bringing coals on their backs. A fmall one cofts 
S or lol. and carries as much as a large horfej 
affes are alfo ufed in great numbers. 

The food of die poor people, bread and cheefe and 
milk, or water ; fomc fmall beer. Meat never, ex- 
VoL. VIII. No. 43 E cept 
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cept on Sundays. Price of labour, lod. a day the 
year round j 20 years ago, 6d. In harveft ys. a 
week. 

To fliew the general improvement of the country. 
—20 years ago, there was fcarcely any wheat in 
Brccon-market, now it is a great corn- market. 

Rents through this country not fo high as before, 
from 7$. 6d. to 15s. Meadows 25s. to 40s. It is 
a richer country from Brecon to that place, than it 
is from thence to Monmouth. For 5 or 6 miles 
around the town, the foil, is a fine red loam. 
Farms, from 20I. to 200I. and fome rife even to 
jool. owing to Worcefterfliirc farmers, with large 
capitals, coming among them. The courfe, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Barley, 

4. Barley, 

5. Clover, 3 years. — Alfo, i. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Barley, 

4. Clover, 3 yrs. 

5. Fallow. 

Orchards here begin to be common, but the pro- 
duce is not confiderable, two or three hoglheads 
per acre, the price 2I. 2S. to 5I. The fineft is the 
golden pippin next the red-ftreak. A moft bar- 
barous cuftom they have, which is that of planting 
beans with adibble, and yet not fetting them in rows. 

Meadows 
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Meadows arc all watered with the utmoft care and 
attention, 

Oiftober 28th to MonmoUth* For a few miles 
the country very hilly and pleafant, as before} 
bur afterwards has a fombre air ; much furze, and 
Ihabby wood ; the foil wet and heavy } and red 
loam on rock ; and this inclofures in feme places 
fo fmall, that nothing is to be feen : the Cultivation 
not near fo good as in Brecknockfoire : even the 
meadows are not taken fuch care of. Pafs 6 
miles of villainous road to Monmouth, after paffing 
the turning off for Ghepftow. Rents 7s. 6d, to 
I2S, Meadows 20s* to 25s. and near Monmouth 
30s. to 3I. The fituation of that place does not 
(trike me as it did Gray. Carmarthen I think may 
be preferred to it. Here and there a patch of 
turnips, but very trifling. They fummer fallow 
for wheat, and then take Icveral crops of fpring 
corn, with fome clover. Orchards are here fcattered 
every where. 

Leaving Monmouth, pafs the Wye, which is 
here a large river, and this is the moft beautiful 
fide of the town. In a mile, come to a very beau- 
tiful feene, where the hills fall very boldly to the 
river ; a reach of which is feen under wood on 
one fide, and cultivated hill on the others but 
notwiihftanding there has been no rain for many 
days, yet is the river a ftream of liquid mud. 
The foil is here a good red arable loam. They 
E 2 plough 
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plough ftrai^i. and the meadows all watered that 
can be. Another mile brought me to the Bir- 
mingham manufaftory for edged tools i fix years 
ago I was here, and they then informed me that 
6o men were employed, now only 8 or lo from 
dcadnefe of trade. A little higher, the Red Brook 
works for melting iron ore, from the foreft of 
Dean; and alfo from Lancafhire, into pigs. 
They burn here flicks lefs than my wrift into char- 
coal. 

What is remarkable in thefe works, is their 
melting over again the bloomery cinders, left many 
years ago in great heaps as refufe ; and fuch is 
the fuperior (kill of the prefent age over the pre- 
ceding, that they get alnooft as much iron from 
them, as from frefli ore. 

Enter the great foreft of Dean, acrofs which 
the road leads for lo miles. It contains a great 
deal of timber, but few within fight of the road 
fit for the navy. The beech beautifully fine and 
ftrair. Much of it overrun with furze, fern, holly, 
and bufhes. Every body around turn in what- 
ever cattle they pleafe. I retnarked the foil par- 
ticularly, and found litde that is bad ; much very 
fine; and fuch as would anfwer admirably for 
corn. Great trails of very fine found turnip loams. 
North to fbuth it is 15 miles over; there ?re^ pro- 
bably, 90,000 acres in it; incroachments have 
been great and numerous* Much limo-ftone all 

around. 
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around. Few countries are more truly rich than 
this vafl: wade ; for it contains in the firft place, a 
fertile foil, fine timber, lime, iron, and coals to 
burn and fmclt them. 

About Mitchels Dean, i6 miles from Mon- 
mouth, land rifes from los. to 30s. but in gene- 
ral from 15s. to 20s. It is a great bean country : 
llrong hfcavy land. In the courfc, 

1. Wheat. 

2. Beans fet by hand in 7 inch rows. 

3. Barley. 

It is remarkable that thefe crops form in the 
ocher extremity of the kingdom, (eaft Kent) the 
round tilth, but in an arrangement, which converts 
this bad hufbandry into good, viz. i. Barley, -2 
Beans, 3 Wheat. On other foils their courfe is, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Barky, 

4. Clover, two years, the firft for hay; the 
fecond fed by fheep. 

A waggon load of lime for 5 or 6 horfes, 15 bar- 
rels, each I i cwt. which is 7s. at the kiln. A cord 
of wood, 6s. to 6s. 6d. 

Price of labour 5s* a week the year round. Col- 
liers and miners, los. to 15s. a week. 

The colliers in winter get young furz, chop it in 
a trough, and give it their horfes with great fuc- 
cefs. 
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Coal is found within two feet of the furface; 
but fome pits are 300 feet deep. 

Oftober 29, to Gloucefter, through an orchard 
country, where the golden pippin clainns the 
pre-eminence for cyder. PalTed a fine planta- 
tion of Scotch firs, exa^y 14 feet fqiiare. I could 
count 40 years growth, they arc 60 feet high, and 
from 9 to t8 inches diameter, 5 feet from the 
ground. 

It was about Gloucefter, that I firft ftw any thing 
like a farm-yard, with cattle foddered at draw. 

Faffed that city and its rich vale, of which I 
have before an account to Frog-Mill, near which 
place I met with one piece of execrable hufbandry, 
that of breaft ploughing a lay (the fame operation 
as for burning) in order that the grafs might rot 
for fowing peafe in the fpring j the men were paid 
5s. an acre. When it is confidered, that paring and 
burning fecures a crop of turnips — and confe- 
quently barley j and that peafe are of all others 
the moft uncertain crop promifing only when 
dibbled on a lay on one ploughing— it muft be 
obvious, that this difturbing the turf, and Jetting 
loofe the whole family of weeds, muft make the 
peafe a foul crop, and confcqucntly, mar.the courfo 
at its very opening. 

Rent of the open fields, 6s: to los. 1 oblcrved 
the farmers in thefe fields taking pieces in with dead 
hedges, inftead of hurdles, by agreement, in order 
for a turnip courfe, after which, open field again. 

Oftober 
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Oftober 30. To North - Leach and Buiford. 
Faffed the great inclofure at Sherborne, by Mr, 
Dutton, for feveral miles. It has been three or 
four years doing *. All by walls, 44- feet high ; 
the work, 1 s. 6d. for the lug of 5 4 yards. While 
open field, this trad of country, let from 4s. to 7s 
an acre, now at 14s. or 15s. tythe free. It is . 
noble work, and will advance every private imereft 
that is concerned, at the fame time, that it promotes 
every public one f . 

To Bowood, near Caine. For the following ac- 
count of the hulbandry about that place, I am in- 
debted to the kind attention of the Earl of Shel- 
burne (now Marquifs of Lanfdown) who took 
every means of having me well informed. 

Farms rife from 200I. to 900I. a year, but gene- 
rally are about 300I. or 400I. The foil is various : 
juft about Bowood, there is much inch land j allb, 
tradls of ftiff clay, others of ftone bralh loam ; and 
the downs are a lightifh loam on chalk. Rents 
frotn 1 8s. to 30s. an acre j average 20s. exclufive 
of downs, the arable part of which are from 3s, to 
5s. but the Iheep walk thrown into the bargain with 

• Written in 1778. 

f Having brought thefe minutes into a country 1 have already 
defenhed more than once befoic. I (hall make a break in the jour- 
nal here, and unite it with the minutes of another, I took on a 
different occalion from Bowood« the feat oftheEari of Shelburne, 
near Caine in WiltOiirc* 
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the reft 6f the fwrms, Defeendirtg from the downs, 
15 the beginning of what is called North-Wiltlhire, 
which is in general a rich wet loam on clay, or a 
clay, at from 20s, to 40s. an acre ; very little 
tinder 20s. 

Courfes here are, 

1. Summer fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Barley, 

4. Oats, 

But the moft general is, 

1. Beans, 

2. Barley, 

3* Clover, 

4. Wheat, which is truly admirable. 
About the Downs fomc farmers have, 

1. Turnips, 

2, Wheat, 

which for that fituation is an excellent courfe. 
They plough three, four, or five times for wheat, 
fow 2, 2 ^, bulhels per acre, and get from j 

to 7 qrs. an acre, which laft great produce I was 
affured, had fomccimes been gained, the average 
4 qrs. f'or barley they plough thrice, low four 
bulhels in April, and get on an average 5 qrs. For 
oats they plough but once, fow five bulhels and 
gain 6 qrs. on a medium. For peafe they ftir twice 
or thrice ; fow 3 or bulhels i but the bell pea 
hulbandry here, is that of the Bath gardeners, who 

line 
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line much land for early pcafe drilled, kept clean, 
and got off time enough for turnips, which arc eat 
on the land by Michaelmas, for wheat, and it is 
thus that their fineft wheat is gained ; 5 qrs. of peafe 
arc fometimes had, which are a very extraordinary 
crop. 

But I Jhould here obferre, tliat the peafe thus 
gained, are drilled by the hoe in rows, 9 to la feet 
afunder; one drill being fown, the men in making 
the next cover the feed in the fir ft, and fo on ; beans 
are done in the fame way ; and what furprized nne, 
I found much wheat put in, in this manner; upon 
ploughing flat for that grain, they ftrike the drills 
acrofs the lands. The common price for putting 
in a crop in this manner is 4s. an acre. Whatever 
is thus fown, is hand-hoed twice at, 45. a rime. 

For turnips they plough as often as necelTary to 
kill the couch, making the land very fine for har. 
rowing it out, raking it in heaps and burning. 
The quantity fown, is, however, very trifling. If 
they defign the land for wheat, they fow in May, 
prepare by folding. Clover they generally mow 
once for hay and once for feed, get from 15 ewt, 
to 40 cwt. per acre ; they have found that it will 
buril cows, if they are turned in while it is wet. 
Some tares they fow for feeding off with fheep. 

Sainfoine is pretty much cultivated, near the 
Downs ; they mow it for hay, get two tons an acre, 
feed the after-grafs with Ihcep, &c. When it is 

worn 
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worn out, which will be from 12 to 15 years, they 
pare and burn it for turni ps, and then take barley 
and clover, and reckon that it (hould be feven 
years in tillage, before laid again to lainfoine. 

Carrots are very much cultivated upon the fand, 
about Bowood, by the Bath gardeners, there being 
no land between that place and Bath. They pay 
50s. an acre for it, from May-day to Michaelmas ; 
dig it two fpits deep, and fow it broadcaft; they 
get from 3 to 3^ bulhels per pole fquare : the 
farmers low fome for horfes, and give them walked 
inftead of corn, and find it anfwers very well ; after 
them they fow barley, which yields great crops. 
This culture of carrots Ihould be extended by the 
farmers through all the fands and light loams of 
the country, inftead of turnips, for oxen, Oiccp, 
hogs, and cows; 3 bulhels per pole, are 480 per 
acre ; which would prove more profitable than any 
thing upon their farms, if they would fubftitute 
trench ploughing inftead of digging, which is a 
praftice entirely unneceffary. The gardeners alfo 
hire thefe lands for potatoes ; they dung for them 
hoe drills i8 inches afunder ; dung the drills, and 
plant upon it 6 inches afunder ; hoe clean twice, 
at 4$. an acre each time ; crop 3 to 4 bulhels per 
fquare pole ; 3^ are 560 per acre, wheat is fown 
after them. 

Copfe woods in this country aie very profitable ; 
when let they yield 20s, an acre rent ; and if a 

landlord 
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landlord keeps them in his own hands, he will 
find no difficulty in making them yield that or 
jbajcthing more : they arc cut at i a or 14 years 
growth i and are fometimes fold ftanding, at from 
1 5I. to 24k an acre* 

There is a great plenty of marie here, both cf 
Hue, white, and a reddifh colour j it is not much 
ufed, thequannty they lay on is 120, three horfe- 
loads each equal to about a fquare yard, generally 
on grafs ; they reckon if does much good : the 
digging and filling cofts i|d, a yard. 

As to farm-vard dung, they raife very little, 
for their cattle are never confined in winter, they 
eat hay -even qn wet lands* Coahaffies they get 
in. the towns for 3s. a load, of 50 bufhels; fpread 
them on clover and meadow lands, upon which 
they are found very ferviccable. No foot ufed. 
Rags arc bought at Caine, at jflb. for [d. they 
oic found very beneficial , fomc aflTcrt them to be 
bell on wet, others on dry lands. 

Common town manure, 3d. a load. 

Sheep are univerfally folded on the grafs lands, 
as well as arable, 

Holbw draining is well known, and is one of 
the greateft improvements they have made 5 they 
cut them from 18 inches to 3 or 4feet deep, at the 
expence of 8d, to 1 8d. a pole, digging and filling : 
the effeft is very great. The fuperfluous water is 
principally owing to fprings. But I muft remark, 

that 
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that they are entirely igijorant of the -way to lay 
their landsrdry, by cutting no more drains than ne- 
ccflary. Many of them are cut down the hills it)M> 
the flope, all which muft be entirely ufclefs : they 
leem to have no notion of going to the fpring head, 
cutting through it, condufting away the water by 
one oblique drain, and feeing the effeft before they 
proceed ; in nineteen cafes out of twenty, this lays 
all the land below quite dry ; but they begin at 
the bottom, and keep draining up the whole fide 
of the hill, which ufually is labour loft. 

They plalh their hedges, which are in general 
good. 

They Ibmetlmes lay down land to grafs j and at 
other times their way is to leave the wheat ftubble 
of itfelf to become a meadow; which is true North 
American management, Grafs land lets at 25s. 
an acre. It is principally applied to dairying ; two 
acres will fummer-feed three cows of the beft grafs, 
but in common it takes an acre and half to a cow ; 
the breed here is both long and fhort horns, but 
chiefly the former flom Warwicklhire ; but their 
home-bred milks beft ; of butter a cow will give 91b. 
or lolb. a week ; but the common produce is cheefe ; 
the famous North Wiltlhire fort. Dairies for thfe 
purpole rife to 200 cows, but in general are of 40, 
or 50. Sixty will make 3 twt. of cheefe every 
day. They begin to make in April ; but no butter 

except 
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except from the whey ; this fells at 8d. per lb. 
A very good cow will give as follows : 


£. s. d, 

5 cwt. of cheefe, at 30s. 7 : 10:0 

Whey butter - . 1:0:0 

Calf - -- -- -- 0:5:0 
Hogs - - - - - - - 0:10:0 


C9- S • o 


But the average of a daily, including lofles, will 
not exceed 5I. The cheefe fells at Reading fair 
at Michaelmas, from aas. to 40s. per cwt. average 
30s. to 35s. in fome dairies ; or about 4d. a lb* 
which for cheefe that fells to the confumer at 8d. 
appears low. Surely better management fliould be 
exerted by the farmers to keep this great profit out 
of the pockets of fadors and dealers. 

A good cow gives from 4I to 5 gallons of milk 
a day ; and they reckon that one fow may be kept 
to twenty cows, and the pigs kept and fattened as 
hogs. The winter food is hay alone, half a ton 
per cow. 

There are fome oxen fattened up to a large ’fizc, 
from 1 81 . to 25I. fat. Some arc a year and half 
in fattening ; in the winter have oats and hay. 

Their fwine fatten to 30 fcorc on peafe and bar- 
ley , the peafe they grind. 


Flocks 
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Flocks of fhccp rife to 2000 ; the profit is (h€ 
latnb and wool ; the wool 2S. and lainb 16s. 6d# 
this is in a general way of reckoning ; but a part 
of the produce is an annual fale of ewes, keeping 
the fame number of lambs in lieu of them 4 this is 
the univerfal fyftem, no fatting ftocks* 

Some particulars of importance concerning this 
article, given me by Lord Shelburne's fb^pherd^ 
were as follow. 

Fourteen hundred fheep will cat an acre of tur- 
nips in a night. 

One acre of turnips for fliccp is equal to a ton of 
hay, or 40s. 

The rot never known, except in wet lands more 
to the North. 

The ftieep on the Bowood fands yield am inferior 
wool to what comes from ocher foils, by reafon of 
the reddifh fand affe^ling the colour,, and alfo ad- 
diiig to the weight, 

A thoufand fheep will fold } an icrc in a night, 
>jrfiich is worth los. 6d. or il. is. per acre* 

The Wiltfhire Ihcep are not reckoned fo hardy 
as the Hamplhire, yet are they conftantly folded 
the year through. 

Long-legged fheep in this part of Wiltfhire rec- 
koned better than fhort-legged ; and will fell better : 
this fo much the cafe, that if 20 are chofen out 
of 500, they will in general be the longeft legs in 
the flock. 


Wethers 
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Wethers will fatten in common to 261b. a quar- 
ter; and rife generally to 30s. value; but good 
Ihccp bought in at two-year-old, and kept a year, 
will be worth from 40 to 45. 

Relative to the breeding fyftem the following, 
arc the particulars of the Earl of Shelburne's flock, 
which are under die management of an excellent 
Ihepherd, and are reckoned a very fine flock. 

Total number 840 


viz. 


Ewes ------ 

- 320 

Year-old ewe 7 


Lambs i 

“ 140 

Two-toothed ewes 1 


too young or too r “ 

- 60 

fmall to breed. ^ 


Lambs ----- 

• 320 

Rams 

- 16 

Wethers ----- 

- 4 


84a 


Their food, 

200 acres of fumnntr pa (lure, in which run 
alfo 8 hcM'fes and 1 2 cows. 


200 Winter pafture, 

60 After grafs, 

52 Tons of hay, 

4 Acres of turnips. 

The 
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The annual fale is, £. s, di 

1 8o lambs, at i2s* - - io8 : o : o 

1 20 cwtrs, at 2 1 s. - - 126: 0:0 

5 20 fleeces, at 2 i lb. - 7 

1430 lb. at 8d. - - J 

1. 281 : 13 : o 


The fold, if reckoned, would be los. 6d. a night 
per 1000, or 9s. for 840, which is 164I. 5s. Query, 
If this fliould be added, as it is all, or nearly all, ap- 
plied to the land which fupports the Iheep. — On 
the downs thefyftcm varies from their getting more 
into turnips. 

In tillage, &c. they ufc both horfes and oxen.- 
4 horfes are neceflary to loa acres j 6 oxen they 
find to do as much work as 4 horfes. In a plough, 
they ufe 4 horfes or 6 oxen, and this on their fand 
land ; they do an acre a day, going 5 inches deep. 
The fummer joift is il. is. and the allowance of 
corn, &c. 6 bulhels of oats to 4 ; and 2 cwt. of 
hay a week. The decline in a horfe's value they 
reckon at 3I. per annum. They give their draft 
oxen corn when hard worked. Horfes they like 
bed. 

They fiir their Hubbles in autumn. 

Price of a cart, 4 horfes, and i man, 8s. a day. 

In flocking a farm of 300I. a year, 200 acres, 
120 grafs and 80 arable, they calculate as follows, 

6 Horfes, 
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1. j. d. 

6 Horfes, at 15!. - - - - 90 o o 

2$ Cows, at lol. - - - - 250 o o 

50 Sheep, - 50 00 

Swine, - - 600 

Harness, - - 10 00 

a Waggons, 4200 

2 Carts, - - 20 00 

2 Ploughs, - -- -- - 1100 

3 Harrows, - -- -- - iio 

1 Roller, - -- -- -- 400 

Dairy utenfils, - -- -- 500 

Sundry fmall implements, - - 210 o 

Rent, - -- -- -- - 300 o o 

Tythe, - -- -- -- 25 00 

Rates,- - -- -- -- 7500 

Wages, one man, - - - - 770 

Ditto, a boy, - -- -- -400 

A dairy-maid, - -- -- 500 

2 Labourers, - -- -- - 35 oo 

Seed Wheat, 20 acres, - - - 16 o o 

Oats, 20, 5 bufhels at 2S. 10 o o 


Barley, 20, 4 ditto, at 2s. 6d. 10 o o 
Beans, 20, 3 ditto, at 3s. 6d* lo 10 o 
Wear and tear a year, - - - 500 

18 o 

Land fells at 32 years purchafe 
• written in 1 773. 

Voc. VIII. N043. F 


Tyches 
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Ty thcs both gathered and compounded i when 
the latter, wheat pays from 7s. to ros. barley 3s* to 
4s. oats ^s. clover and meadow 2s. 6d. turnips fmall 
tythes. 

Poor rates run very high through all this manu- 
faSuring neighbourhood ; 6s. in the pound is com- 
mon ; but every one, with whom I converfed, afiert- 
cd, that this was owing to ill management in the offi- 
cers, and great ncgleft in the juftices; I think, 
however, there is another caufe fully equal to the 
effeft, which is the cuftom of the landlord paying 
the rates, they are difpenfed by the tenant, and en- 
tirely under his management : How, therefore, can 
any oeconomy come into the expenditure while 
others bear the burthen ? 

This is a fyftem worthy of Bedlam alone. 

The whole country is employed in the woollen 
manufacture, carried on at Caine, Chippenham, &c. 

In every poor cottage tea is drank. 

Leafes are from 3 to 5 years ; but on many 
eftates there are none. A fyftem which can only 
do where there arc no'expenfivc improvements to 
work, or where the landlord is at the whole expence 
of ilich. 


Labour. 

In harveft is. 4d. a day, and 3 meals a week ^ i 
gallon of ale a day, and their fmall beer. 

The fame in hay. 

Ih 
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In venter, §s. to 6s. a week. 

Reaping wheat 4s. to 7s* an acre. 

Mowing corn is. 6d. 

clover and grafs is. 6d. 

Hoeing turnips 3s. 6d. to 4s. 

beans 4s. 

Dithing and rep hedge Bd. to is. 

Digging land 6ne fpk 2d. a pole. 

■■— two ditto, 3d. a pole. 

No water furrows in their wheat lands. 
Threifhing wheat ad. per bufhel. 

Other threlhing by the day. 

Faggoting 2S. per 100, fix feet long and 3 feet 
round. 

Farming man's wages 7I. to 81 . 

A lad 2I. 

Dairy^maid 5I. to 7L 
Other ditto 4I. to 5I. 

Women in harveft 8d. a day and board, 

in hay the fame. 

No rife of labour. 

Implements. 

Broad-wheel waggon 45I. 

Narrow ditto 22I. 

A cart 81 . 

A plough 1 5s. to 2h 
A roller 30s. to 3I. 

Shoeing a horfc aod. - 

Fa 


Pro- 
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PROVISfONS. 

Bread, at Caine, 6i^lb. for is. 
Cheefe, 34^. 

Butter, 8d. whey. 

Beef, 4d. 

Mutton, 4d. 

Veal, 5d. 

Pork, 4d^ 

Bacon, 8d. 

Milk, 4 - a pint, /kim. 

Potatoes, 8d. a peck. 

Cartdies, 8d. per lb. 

S6ap, 5d. 

Houferent, 30s. 

No firing bought. 

Tools, 10s. 


Building. 

Bricks, 22s. per 1000. 

Oak, IS. 6d. cheaper than formerly. 

Alh, 36s, to 37s. a ton. 

Elm, 30s. 

Poplar, &c. 30s. 

A carpenter, is. 6d. a day. 

A mafon, is. id. 

A thatcher, is. 6d. 

Dry 
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Dry walls, 9s. a pole, 7 feet higli, for the 
lal^our I foot of mortar, courfc in the 
middle. 

Particulars of a farm, 

150 acres. 

50 arable. 

100 grafs. 
lool. rent. 

16 wheat. 

16 oats. 

16 beans. 

20 cows. 

6 horfes. 

10 young cattle. 

2 labourers. 

I man. 

I maid. 

Oljervations^ The firft objeft that prelents it- 
felf, is the courfe of crops into which the farmers 
throw their lands. The moft general fyftcm is, a 
continued feries of corn without the intervention of 
a fallow, or any other fallow crop than beans ; 
but if a fummer fallow is given, which is feldom 
the cafe, then to follow it with three crops of 
wheat, barley, and oats. Too much cannot be faid 
in condemnation of fuch a fyftem: Beans are an ex- 
cellent fallow, as managed in Kent : Even about 
Bowood, they profefs to hand-hoe twice 1 but this 
is not general; befides^ many crops arcbtoad-caft 
F 3 fown. 
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fbwn, and not hoed at all ; I faw drilled fields, and 
from the weeds Ihould judge the management to 
have been exceedingly incomplete : In their courfe 
of, I. Beans, j. Barley. 3, Clover, 4. Wheat; 
the cleanefs and heart of the land all depends on 
tile farmer ftraining every nerve to keep the beans 
like a garden, the earth loofe, and perfeftly free 
from weeds j it is for this purpofe, and upon thel'e 
principles, that the Kentilli farmers not only hand- 
hoe with great accuracy, but repeatedly horfe-hoc 
their crops with various Ihitns. In fiich complete 
management, no fallow can be better than beans — 
with an inferior condud, none can be worfc, ex- 
cept peafe. This obfervation is yet more appli- 
cable to another of their coiirfes, 1. Beans. 2. 
Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Oats ; to which 1 attribu- 
ted many fields 1 faw of very weedy corn. To 
fpeakof beans as a fallow under thefe circumftances 
is a difficult talk; to condemn them would be 
againft the cleareft principles ; generally to approve 
them would lead to great abufes : In Kent and patt 
of Effiex, nothing can juftly be faid in oppofition to 
the pradice, but in Wiltfhire the cafe is different , 
good hufbandry in moft particulars is in its in- 
fancy, and the farmers are not at all hurt at weedy 
cropl and exhaufted land: were not this the cafe, 
we fliould not fee three or four facks of wheat an 
acre, in fields, which, thrown into different courfes, 
produce twice as many quarters, 


But 
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But their fyftems Ihould be viewed in another 
light : What are we to think of farms, the greater 
part of which is grafs, and the arable thrown into 
courfes that exclude turnips! In counties where 
hufbandry is well underftood, the value, and even 
neccQity of turnips, rifes in proportion to the quan- 
tity of grafs; but thefe farmers conduft their biifi- 
nefs on principles fo contrary, that large trails of 
grafs have not the accompaniment of a Angle acre 
of turnips, though there is arable land in the farms 
perfeilly adapted to that root ; and although (hcep 
form in many the principal part of the live flock. 
The improvement to be recommended, is to make 
turnips the univerfal fallow on all lands that are- 
light enough to produce and admit them to be fed 
ofFj thefe turnips to be well prepared for, and all 
the manure of the farm given to them. The tur- 
nips to be followed by barley, cloyer, and wheat, 
and nothing more. On flrong lands, their own 
courfeof, i. Beans. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat, 
is unexceptionable, but with the provifo of the 
bean culture being excellent, and kept through- 
out the whole year in the moft garden-like culture. 
This I recommend, fuppofing they will not come 
into cabbages, but where there is fo much cattle, 
that vegetable Ihould be the fallow on heavy land ; 
planted on fuch ridges as will lay the land entirely 
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At the lame time that I am fo free in pointing 
out their errors, I muft acknowledge that there 
are feme circumftances in which there are the 
traces of excellent hu/bandry among them ; their 
drilling various crops, and fometimes beflow- 
ing hand-hocing on them deftrves much praife. 
I Ihonld not apprehend any fet of men fhould 
experience the effed of this hufbandry on a pait 
of their farms, and not be induced to extend it 
confiderably. Another article in which they have 
alfo much to commend, is their applying carrots 
to the food of their horfes; this is no great' prac- 
tice yet, but its being known at all is no flight 
inftance of merit. Theit hollow draining, and 
plalhing their hedges, arc likewife points which 
deferve much praife, 

Sainfoinc near the Downs is well known, but; 
by no means carried to the extent it ought to be j 
the foil is admirably adapted to that grafs, yet, 
where there is one acre of it, there ought to be 
500: this is an article of improvement which muft 
come from landlords, for the fanners while they 
have the Downland for nothing, which is com- 
monly the cafe, or for 2s. 6d. or 3s. an acre, will 
never work this improvement eafy as it is in large : 
all downs fhould be under a courfc of fainfoine, 
with no more arable than is necefTary for the 
change : Thus for inftance, if the duration of 
fainfoine is taken at 16 years, then 16 parts of the 

down 
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d6wn fhould be under that grafs, and as many 
more parts as there are years necefTary for tillage 
before the ground fliould be fowed with it again ; 
fuppofe this period 5 years, which with good huf- 
bandry would certainly be fufficient : the portions 
"Would then be, 

10 Sainfoine, 

1 Sainfoine, pared and burnt, and undet’ 
turnips, 

I Barley, or oats, 

I Clover, 

I Wheat, 

-I Turnips, 

1 Barley, or oats, and with this crop fain* 
foine fown again, 

16 

Thefe are the proportions, whether they arc taken 
as finglc acres, hundreds^ fifties, or twenties: 
Suppofe twenty^l'even each, then there would be 
270 fainfoine j and it will not be difficult to Ihew, 
that fuch proportions may cafily be made in the 
fupport of cattle to unite for a profitable hujban- 
dry. 

One of the great objefts of the hufbandry here, 
and the greateft in North Wiltlhire, is thcdaircs: 
Cows are there kept to the cxclufion of other cat- 
tle, and of corn and all arable crops. Such a con- 

dud 
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duft one would fuppofe would indicate a moft fu- 
pcrior profit in cows ; I fhall not venture to con- 
tradid: in any poficive terms, what fenfible men af- 
fure lis is the faft ; but as they cither cannot, or will 
not, offer the circumftances upon which they found 
this conduft, I muff take the few fafts that have 
been given me, and by throwing them together, 
cxtra6l as much truth as I am able. 

Extraordinary good cows, wc. are told, without 
deductions for Ioffes, pay to the amount of 9I. 5s, 
but they are cFearly of opinion, that the average, 
widi the medium of circumftances, do not pay more 
than 5k fome thought no more than 4I. ics. : Upon 
a farm of 200 acres, belonging to — — Coburn, 
Efq. at the rent of 300I. fifty cows were kept, 
and four horfes, for carrying the cheefe to Reading 
fair, this almoft the only bufinefs as every acre is 
grafs. Now it muft be apparent to every enlight- 
ened perfon, that this muft be a moft unprofitable 
fyftcm : Suppofe the cows, inftcad of 5k paid one 
with another 6k or 300I, a year , ; this is no more 
than mere rent j and all other expences, with the 
farmers profit, muft come from the other cafual 
articles of a few flidep, a few fat calves, fome hay, 
or I know not what : I was told, that the farmer 
might make a profit of 50k a year on the farm ; 
but the mere value of his own labour, with the 
intcreft of the price of his 50 cows, would comfe 
to much more than 50k ; other inftanccs coinci- 
ded 
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ded very much with this, and from the whole I 
am perfuaded, that not a groat of profit is made by 
thefc fainous dairies. But when the particulars 
of the intqiligence concerning cows is analized, it 
comes out the fame ; the fummer feed of a cow is 
1 acre, and for winter i i ton, of hay which is an 
acre more; thus aj acres are neccfiary, which, 
at only 20s. rent, is 2I. ics. to this we rrjuft add 
the dairy maids, implements of thedaiiy, : intereft 
of money, expenccs of the team for carrying cheefe 
out, &c. &c. and when thele dcdyilions are made, 
it will not be found that-the farn'iCr has a profit in the 
lead adequate to the hazard and troubjle. But the 
right comparifon is, with what the farmers of other 
countries would make upon die fame land by prac- 
tiffing a different hulbandry ; it would be tedious to 
calculate this minutely; but I may fafely affert, that 
where one of thefe men make a (hilling, others 
would make ten, particularly by ploughing a part of 
the land for the winter fupport of rhofe' cattle 
which the grafs feeds in fummer. 

The Eafl of Shclbiir-ne, chough his attention 
has not been particularly applied to hufbandry, 
yet having kept large trails of land in his own 
hands and with very liberal views, his Lordfhip 
has planned a fyftcm of conduit which cannot fail 
of having excellent effeits upon the hufbandry of 
his cxtenfivc eftate, and the neighbourhood in 
general. But firft to flicw that he does not even 

talk 
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talk of fanning without the requifite foundation 
of pradice, I lhall infert the particulars of his farm, 
premifing that 4 park does not take up any part 
of it. 


470 acres of graft. 

104 — 

arable. 

500 — 

plantations. 

1074 — 

in all. 

30 — 

— oats. 

23 — 

wheat. 

20 — 

— beans. 

6 — 

barley. 

8 — 

clover. 

15 

turnips. 

2 — 

carrots. 


51 horlcs in all, 17 for farm, 

1 5 cows, 

2 bulls, 

16 fatting oxen, 

6 working ditto, 

1 2 heifers, 

8 young cattle, 

840 fheep, 

23 pigs. 

His firft great objeft, which ought indeed to be the 
firft with every man of great eftate, is planting, 
this may be feen from the quantity cf his woods ; 
great part erf" which have been planted by him- 
felf} and he continues planting 150,000 trees 

every 
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every year : this is a conduft which cannot be 
praifed too much : it is truly noble ; and the more 
fo, as every acre, thus confecrated to pofterity, yield- 
ed a rent of above 20s. an acre. All forts of trees 
have been planted ; but thofe which thrive the beft 
are beech; oak, afh, and elm, do well, but for 
the height of growth, in thofe he has planted him- 
felf i the fpruce fir comes near the beech, and fomc 
exceed it. His principle is to plant very thick, 
in order for the trees to draw up each other while 
young, and then to be thinned out as they grow ; 
which is certainly the beft method. 

In the culture of his arable land, his plan is to 
adopt the Norfolk courfe of, i. Turnips. 2. Bar- 
ley^ 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. 

Sainfoine for the Downs was an improvement 
which his Lordfliip had ordered a confiderablc 
experiment to be made of ; not to difoover whe- 
ther it would fucceed then, a faft he well knew, 
but to afccrcain how far it wold be advantageous 
to the landlord, the former, and the public, to 
change thofe immenfe heaths, from Iheep-walks to 
cultivated fields. 

But all thefe improvements arc not fo defending 
attention as the liberal and enlarged principles 
upon which he attends tohlifbandry. It is his idea, 
tliat a man of large fortune keeping land in his hands 
with a view only of uniting the profits of the land- 
lord and the farmer, is afting from very poor mo- 
tives : 
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tives i ThiBt he ought to aj>ply to farming either 
a mere amufement, or which is better, as a means 
in which he can be of vety gieat fervice to tho 
country. 

That in the firft place he Ihould have his grounds* 
to exhibit to his tenants and others, cultivated in 
the moft mafterly' manner which the climate and 
foil will admit of; that they may at all times fee 
the culture of all thofe new plants which are recom-» 
mended to farmers from the fields of genrleFncn;^ 
that feeing the produce, the application, and the 
effed, they may, by degrees, be induced to make 
experanents themfelves, and choofe between ob- 
jrdk, once equally unknown to them. That they 
may fee the plants, to which they have always beert 
accuftomed, carried to the higheft degree'bf per- 
fedion, by new fucceflions of arrangement^ new 
modes of culture and new exertions in manuring/ 
from fields thus managed a farmer muft always 
return wiier thau he came* 

In another line, who, fays Kis Lordftiip, fhoiikJ 
introduce improvements in the breed of cattle and 
flieep , in the implements of hufbandry ; and in 
various other circumftanees ? the farmer, whoy 
probably, fees little beyond what he has ufcd and 
to whom a failure in fuccefs would be a heavy lofs^ 
or the landlord, who muft neceflarily have op-« 
ponunities of feeing fuch vaiiation and thejr ef* 
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fefts, and to whom lolTcs arc an infignificant 
objcd ? 

To all who are fond of garden fcenes, in the great 
ftile of Brown’s fineft works, Bowood will afford 
confiderable amufement. The water fcenes form 
the fineft features of the place. For one idea, the 
imitation of a vaft river, Blenheim is fuperior, but 
as a lake, this has I think the advantage : The cx- 
panfe of water is more varied : The accompani- 
ment of hanging woods, varied groves, and culti- 
vated flopes, far richer and more animated. Some 
fcenes are truly Elyfian and prefent, fuch an affem- 
blage of the richeft features of pifturcfque ground, 
that I know no place where they may be ftudied to 
more advantage. 

Leave Bowood ; — about Overton, between the 
Devizes and Marlbrough, land lets from los. 
to 15s. an acre. Farms are generally large. The 
ufual courfc is, 

!. Turnips, 
a. Wheat, 

3. Barley, 

4. Clover, hop-trefoile, rye-grafs, &c. 

5. Wheat upon three ploughings. 

T urnips are all fed on the land by the flocks. They 
have two fyftcms for turnip^, one fown in May, 
which they eat off in time for wheat; thefe they 
hoc once. The other fbwn upon one ploughing, 
4lb. to an acre, on the wheat Hubbles for the fpring 

feed 



feed of their ewes : They do the fimc about Taun- 
ton in Soil! er let (hi re, and a very good way it is , 
the turnips yield more fooj than the weeds in 
ftubble, and iIk* land gets an autumnal ploughing* 
Wheat yields, from to 3^ qrs. Barley, 4 to 
57. Oats, 5 to 6. This, however, is not an uni- 
verfal fyftcm, for they do not fow more turnips 
than they can fold ; in their turnip fallow, they de- 
Ih'oy the couch by harrowing, then raking it in 
heaps and burning it ; The farm-yard dung, called 
here por^dung, is all laid on for wheat ; a great 
blunder, it ought all to go for turnips. They 
know very well the value of fainfoine, fowing many 
fields with it. It lads 15 years, and yields two ton 
of hay per acre, worth 45s. a ton. Soot is the fa- 
vourite iTuinure for it ; lay lo bufliels an acre. For 
clover, they ufe peat, at yd. a bufhel, coUefted 
from houfes. They alfo lay coal afhes, ao bufhcls 
an acre, at 4d. but think they breed couch. This 
is a circumltance, which deferves attention : 
any manure being apt to bring weeds, is only a 
proof of itb excellence, though ufually condemned 
by the farmers, for that quality. Their foils are 
very dry ; now I have on many occafions remark- 
ed, that for wet land thefe afhes are ufclefs, but 
yield a great elFe< 5 t on good dry loams. 

The flocks in this country arc larger and all 
ewes for breeding, the profit being the lamb and 
wool ; they fold the year through ^ but at lambing 
in the farm-yard. 


In 
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In (locking farms, they reckon aoool. ntceflary 
for one of 500I. a year. 

Price of labour, is. a day till harveft, then los. 
a week, for fix weeks. 

Six or feven miles the other fide of Marlborough 
the country is divided chiefly into large farms, from 
500 to 2000 acres, the foil a dry ftoney loam on 
chalk, lets from los, to 15s. an acre. Their 
courfe, 

1. Turnips, or fummer fallow, 

2. Wheat, four quarters an acre, 

3. Barley, four quarters, 

4. ' Oats, 

5. Clover and ray-grafs, two years. 

Many open fields about Newbury. 

Pafs that place : They have through all this 
country watered meadows, concerning which I 
made enquiries. They mow them but once, ow- 
ing to fpring feeding, but they get from two to 
three tons an acre, which fells, at 25s. a load, out 
of the fiekl, and from 40s. to 50s. in the winter : 
They infifted on its being exceeding good hay. 

The low grounds are full of peat ^ the afhes are 
fo valued, that many waggons come from the dif*- 
tance of 15 or 20 miles for them ; the price 4d. a 
bufhel ; and los. a load of peat for burning; I 
cannot help condemning all the waggons I faw, 
which are of the fame conftru< 5 tion, thiough both 
Berkfhire and Wiltfkire, not more than 10 inches 

VoL. Vlll. No. 43 G deep. 
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deep, fo that 40 buHiels are the common load, for 
four good horfes ; this is a monftrous defeft. The 
Suffolk waggons, 2 feet deep, 4 wide, and 1 2 long, 
tlie draft of which is alfo four horfes, hold 100 
bulhels. of alhes, nor arc the horfes overloaded : 
But all the farming tribe arc apt to think the teams 
can do no more than the cuftom of the country 
illots : fuch is the ufing fix horfes in a plough. 
The lofs of the Carriage of 60 bulhels of alhes in 
every journey is prodigious. The farmers lay thefe 
afhes on grafs, fainfoin, clover j and fometimes on 
peafe j 10 bulhels are the quantity per acre ; and 
they arc found to do bell on light dry foils ; on ftiff 
land, a larger quantity is laid ; the benefit is greateft 
in a wet feafon. They find much wood in the 
peat 5 I faw the men cutting it, and the peat fpadc 
went with cafe through much of it ; the colour a 
light reddilh brown. Through all the traft from 
Newbury to Reading, no plough moves with Icfs 
than four horfes; though the foil is not heavy; 
and I obferved fome with that ftrength, ftirring not 
more than three inches deep. 

At Henley, I was very glad to find that Mrs. 
Clarke had kept the lucerne, which the late Mr. 
Clarke fowed ; and very much to the credit of this 
female cultivator, I found it without a weed and 
in admirable tilth. I may again remark, that this 
lucerne, which is cut five times in the feafon, grows 
in one of the fineft foils I ever faw. 


To 
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To Wycomb — about Fawley, land lets, at aos, 
an acre. Turnips, fell not uncommonly, at 50s. 
an acre to feed off. Barley, yields 5 or 6 quarters. 
Clover, two tons of hay the firft mowing, and i i 
the fecond. Wheat, 3 to 4 quarters. Cows arc 
all fuckled in, which they reckon 4s. a week, a good 
produft of a calf. About Marlow, many beech 
woods. From Wycomb to Ammerlham, the coun- 
try is hilly, the foil a ftoney loam on chalk, per- 
fcftly dry, and very fine land for fainfoin; yet, 
but few fields of it. 

About Amrrterftiam and to Rickmanfworth, the 
foil confifts of the fame dry ftoney loams. The 
eourfe, 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 

5. Peafe or oats. 

Half way between Wycomb and Ammerlham, 
the beech woods end. 

About Watford the land is very fine, lets at 20s. 
an acre ; and the crops all good. 

I viewed * Lord Clarendon's farm in this neigh- 
bourhoodj whofc hog hufbandry I had heard much 
of. His lordlhip keeps not only a very large farm 
in his hands, but alfo a confiderable water-mill i 
the bran and pollard arifing from which, firft fug- 
gefted the propriety- of going largely into hogs, 

• In 1777. 

G 2 
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His ftock a'nounts to 144 in alJ. He has the 
BcrkOiire, &c. and the Chinefe diftinclions ; of 
the former, 40 fnall, 6 larger, 2 boars, 12 fows. 
Of the Chinefe, 12 fows, 2 boars, 60 pigs. The 
Berkfoire he weans at 9 weeks ; gives them barley, 
meal and water for a fortnight, and then turns them 
oiTt to grafs. The Chinefe wean themfelves at 2 or 
j months old. In winter wean none, but fell them 
from fucking. Begins to we.\n in March, and 
have none later than July. What is remarkable, 
the fows take the boar (efpecLally the Chinefe) at 
three weeks after pigging, yet pigs fuck two 
months after that. 

The litters of the large breed are 7 on an 
average, and 5 brought up after all hazards. Of 
the Chinefe, the litter is 8 on an average. 

The fows and pigs, and t!ie weaned pigs, are 
fed on barley-meal and pollard, and the fweepings 
of the mill. They are kept till a year and half 
before fattening ; then fed on barley-meal wetted, 
then peafe dry j but their food changed to make 
them eat more : 16 or 17 weeks fatting. 

in furnmer the fows, ftores, &c. have nothing 
but ray grafs and w^hitc clover grazing. 

The winter food of ftores, fows withour pigs, 
See. turnips or carrots, or potatoes, and fomc off 
corn. 

Seventy fat hogs made in 4 months, 106 large 
loads of fine dung. 


His 
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His lordlhip’s poultry fyftem is remarkable. 
He found that by keeping them conftantly to a 
yard and its vicinity, the ground became tainted ; 
they declined, and rarely did well. This induced 
him to change them about the park that they 
might have frefli ground, and the fuccefs Ihewed 
that the plan Wris good. 

Sheep Lord Clarendon always folds in the farm 
yard, and flraw to make dung ; and finds every 
reafon to be fatisfied with rhe praftice. 

About St. Stephen’s, half-way from St, Alban’s 
to Watford, the foil is various ^ generally loams, 
and dry enough for turnips. Farms, ufually, from 
Tool, to 20ol. a year. Rent, los, an acre, 

Courfes are, 

1. Turnips, i. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 2. Barley, 

3. Clover, I year, 3^ Clover, 

4. Whc.it, 4. Wheat, 

5. Pea fe or oats. 

They generally dung for tui nips, and feed them 
all oflT with fattmg wethers , when fpld, tiie price 
varies from 40s. to 4I. an acre. Barley yields 
from 4 to 8 quairers an acre; a farmer here has 
this year a 40-acred field 8 quarters through. 
Laft year it yiel led a very fine crop cf turnips, 
being dunged, and fed on the land by Iheep j afr ^r 
which 2 waggon loads of coal afhes per acre, were 
harrowed in with barley feed. 

/6 6 / 2 . 
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Clover they mow twice for hay, getting from 
if to 2 load an acre, and fecond crop as much. 
Of wheat they get on an average 25 bufhels. Of 
peafe 20. Very few cows are kept here. Their 
Ihcep fyftem is to buy wethers half fat at Michael, 
mas, and fell them fat from turnips. 

At St. Alban’s got into a country I have de- 
Icribed on another occafion ; returned home to 
North Mims, near Hatfield. 


Rents. 


All Pmhroktjbire, one-third moun- 
tain, fuppofeat IS. including vales, and 
two-thirds at 15s. the average may be 
called 20 miles, at - - 

All Carmartbenjhire, not one-third 
mountain, call it therefore at 3s. 
two-thirds at 1 2s. average 30 miles 
at -/ - - - 

All Breeknockjhiret one-third nnoun- 
tain, at is. the reft at 12s. average 30 
miles, at - - 

The line acrofs Monmouthflwre, 20 
miles, as no general minutes 

To Glouccfler 28 miles, by the foreft 
of Dean 

To Burford, 28 miles 


C. s. d. 
: to : o 

jo; 9:0 

jo: 8:4 

|o: 14:0 

|o : 5:0 

o : 10 : o 
Devizes 



Devizes to Reading, 56 miles; many 7 ^ _ 
watered meadows - 1 

To Ammerfham, 28 miles - o ; 

To Mims, 26 miles - - o : 
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266 miles average o : 10 : 6 
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A FIVE DAYS TOUR TO WOODBRIDGE, 6 cc. 
By the Editor* 

J ULY zi, 1784. The Count dc 1 a Rochcfau- 
cauld, his brothei^ and Monf. Lowzofki, being 
defirous of feeing the objects moft deferving at- 
tention in Suffolk, I was happy in an opportunity 
of attending them, to explain fuch parts of our 
hufband ry as are the moft inftrudivc: and, as 
I never make the kaft journey without taking 
feme notes, I trouble the reader cff this work with 
my littk journaL 

To Sudbury. At Shimpling, the Reverend 
Mr. Fiflcc pradices the bean culture as a prepara- 
tion for wheat fo fuccefsfully, that I wi/h he would 
pubthk an account of it. About Alpheton, the 
VoL. II. No. 8, H foil 
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foil is a heavy wet loam on clay marie j but hol- 
low draining underftood, except which the huf- 
bandry is indifferent, and the crops neither fine 
nor clean. The foil changes much from Melford 
to Sudbury ; dry good turnep land, well managed, 
and the produdls very great. Rents 20 s. At 
Sudbury they have a conftderable manufadure of 
fayiy which is at prefent flourifhing, fo that no 
workman is in want of work, which was not the 
cafe in the American war, and Hill lefs in the 
Spanifb, which hurt them mod of all. A weaver 
of fays earns from 10 to 12 s. a week, if a good 
hand ■, but many lefs. Wool-combers 14 and 16s. 
The fays are made in pieces of 27, 30, and 42 
yards, one of 27 yards, at 2 s. a yard, will cod; 
about 3d. a yard weaving. The lame mafter-ma* 
nufafhirers here condudk the combing, fpinning, 
and weaving branches. Others buy the fpun wool 
to employ the weavers. They have alfo a filk ma- 
oufadory here, eftablifhed by the London mer- 
cers about 14 or 15 years ago, on account of the 
dearnefs of labour in SpittleHelds : thefe men 
earn more than the fay weavers, many 14, 15, and 
1 6 s. a-week t but they had much more in London, 
even to a guinea and 30 s. No baize made here. 
Calamancoes at Lavenham. Took the road to 
Colchefter through a rich and well cultivated coun- 
try. At Newton made enquiries } farms are large; 
rtGng to 200 and 300 1. a year ; but many fmall 
ones i rents on an average 14 or 1 5 s. an acre; 
The courfe, 1 turneps, z barley, ^ clover, 4 wheat, 

which 
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which is unexceptionable. The turneps are uled 
for fattening both oxen and fheep, fome of the 
former in ftalls, and fome on the land ; bar* 
ley follows ploughed for thrice, but fometimes 
only once, when the feafon is unfavourable) the 
produd): four quarters on an average, rifing 
to five and even fix. The clover is left only 
one year ; but if trefoil and ray-grafs is mixed 
two and even three, in which cafe wheat is not 
fown but oats : this management is very bad ) for 
when a layer is left two or three years (efpecially 
the latter) peafe fliould be dibbled if the land is 
dry, and beans if it be ftiff, after which the wheat 
fucceeds to great profit ; whereas in the method 
here purfued, oats are taken to much lefs advan- 
tage. Wheat yields three quarters on a medium* 
Between this place and Stoke, I remarked very 
fine forward turneps ) much finer than any I had 
feen, the devaftations of the fiy having been very 
general about Bury, i^t Stoke, repeating my en- 
quiries, I found that the courfe on the light land 
was the fame as before, with the addition of fome- 
times taking a crop of peafe or oats after the wheat, 
which is bad ; fome very weedy fields of oats con- 
firmed this intelligence. On the heavy lands, of 
which there are large trafts, though not near the 
toad, their courfc, i fallow, 2 barley, 3 clover, 
4 wheat ; but the barley is fometimes fo bulky as 
to defiroy the grafs, in which cafe they repeat 
barley again with clover. Rents about 15 s. 

H 2 Much 
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Much vrry fine country about Nayland, with fome 
fine .meadows, fo level that they reproach the owners 
for not making ufc of the river for irrigation*, theft: 
meadows do not probably let for more than 20 or 
30 s. an acre *, but watered with fkill, they would 
be cheaper at 3 I. Leaving Nayland, as we rife 
on the hill, the view back on Stoke and that place 
is very pleafing. 

Nothing could hurt me more, than to a great 
range of common covered with fern {pteris 
linn) fiirae, {cultn eurofaus) and other fpontaneous 
growth fofficiently luxuriant to fhew the goodnefs 
of the land *, and yci, within two miles of Col- 
chofier, a very populous place, that, I queftlon 
not, complains of the high price of provifions h) 
fight of land thus miferabiy negkAed; 

At Colcheftcr I made enquiries into the ftate of 
the baize manufaflory, which is carried yn in that 
town to a great extent* This fabric, like that of 
Sudbury, fioarifhes very much at prefem, fo that 
all hands arc fully employed, and the roafters can 
fcarceiy get their work done } but the American 
war was^ great injury to it,. and theSpahifii much 
morci fb that many hands were then out of em- 
ployment for months together. This detitBiion 
was marked to me by the carriage of she manu- 
fa&urcs CO London, for at prefent four or five 
waggon 4 oads go every weekt whereas in the Spa* 
niOi war none went : each waggon is calculated to 
carry 250 pieces, worth 5!. eachs or 1^0 1. per 

waggon, 
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waggon, or about 5000 1 . a week : I apprehend 
there muft be fume error in this account, as 
250,000 1. a year is very inconfidcrablc for fuch a 
town as this. 

The weavers earn 10 s. a week, befides find- 
ing employment for their wife and child at 
4$. a week more. They have fevcral forts of 
fabrics here, the chief of them are made moftly of 
fhort cloathing wool, of an inferior quality, mixed 
with fame long- combing wool. They make baize 
two yards wide in this manner, which fell undyed 
at 3 s. a yard. Moft, if not all their manufadtures 
arc for foreign confumption, efpecially for the 
Spanifh American demand. A few for the For- 
tugucle, but not in confiderablc quantity •, but at 
Coggcfliall they arc entirely in that branch. 

Great numbers of comber^ arc here, who earn 
more than the weavers ; the confequence of which 
is, that they will not work more than three or four 
days a week, and fpend the reft at the akhoufe. 

The (banufaftory is exceedingly improved by 
means of a mechanical addition to the loom, which 
enables one weaver to do the bufinefs of two. In 
wide fhifFs they formerly had two hands to a loom, 
now only one. The number of looms in the place 
gueOed at 500. Many women weave and earn 
nearly as much as the men. Much Iambs wool 
Ofed. None of the manufacture ever goes to Lon- 
don by water. 

To Mfftley. Pafled Lawford, where 1 had been 
more than once with the late very ingenious Mr. 

H 3 Brandy 
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Brandy of whofe great mechanical abilities 1 made 
mention in the Farmer^ s 

July 22, viewed the beautiful feat of Mr. Rigby* 
which always ftruck me as one of the moft intcreft- 
ing places to be feen in England : it is not my 
purpofe to dwell long on deferiptions of this nature, 
but I cannot avoid touching (lightly upon a few 
of the principal features of fo fine a place. Thofe 
who have feen it will recoiled the uncommon va- 
riety in the declivities which form the lawn. Not 
a level acre is to be feen ; no hill without its ac- 
companyment of wood ; of groves that thicken 
into rich mafles of (hade ; and oV fingle fpreading 
oaks that fcatter their lighter tints over the che- 
quered feene. Not a hillock without its delicious 
profped of the Stour, which fpreads in vaft Iheets 
of water as clear as cryftal, with an oppofite (bore 
of a rich woodland country. The whole place 
knows but one defed ; this noble river is govern* 
ed by the tide, and confequently both lofes and 
gains its beauty every day. When the vale pre- 
jfents its filver bofom to the eye, all is chcarfulncfs 
and brilliancy ; but when the marlh that was of 
late fo pleafingly concealed, is expofed to view, 
then the whole fccncry wants its warmed tints. An 
ornamented ground of a mile and a quarter (kirts 
the fouthern boundary of the park, laid out with 
confiderable tafte, in which are to be found, fome 
trees and (hrubs, of the fcarccft forts, of a very 
dne growth. One of the walks of this ground 
leads CO a noble kiccben*garden of nine acres, five 

within 
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within the walls in three divifions, and four with* 
out ; where all the circumftances of horticultural 
luxury abound in profulion. The houfi; is charm- 
ingly lituated, and the principal apartment very 
elegantly furnilbed. 

Tbefe, however, are bagatelles compared with 
fomething which I wi(h every traveller not only to 
view, but alfo to admire. It is indeed worthy of 
admiration 1 A new town, of above 40 good brick 
houfes, feveral large and handfomc an elegant 
church, built by Mr. Adams — an excellent inn — 
an extenlive quay, faced with brick and Hone, upon 
the harbour, terminated at one end by a large ware- 
houfe, with a wet dock by it capable of holding 
two or three (hips } and, at the other end, by a 
Ihip-carpenter’s yard, with 332 gun frigate and 
fome fmallcr vellels building, with all the hurry 
and buftle of aflive induftry, and fuccefsful com- 
merce— thefe are objeAs that rank in a clafs 
abundantly fuperior to brilliant palaces, and gew 
gaw gardens. And when the overflowings of a 
princely fortune are thus expended, never ihall I 
regret that the fervice of the public was the fource 
of the wealth thus admirably applied. Miflley 
will amply recompence the traveller for no incon- 
flderable journey in the pleafure of viewing it. 

To Harwich, through a country beautifully va- 
riegated, accompanied by the Stour on the left, 
which renders every feene delicious. The huf- 
bandry good, but not equal to fome we had viewed; 
the crops generally great. Ac that town they are 
H 4 in 
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in the fiihejy to fupply the London market with 
live cod, which are taken in the North fea on the 
Dogger Bank. I faw one fmack of 70 tons build- 
ing for this filhery, in a manner remarkably ftrong, 
feveral having been loft. They are all well-boatsi 
this will coft 1000 1 , ready for the fea. There 
are aboye 30 belong to this town i the only 
branch of trade they poflTefs ; depending on this 
and the pacquet-boacs that fail to and from Hol- 
land. 

Greatly difappointed at the wind being fo high 
that it was impoffible to go by water to Ipfwich, 
which was our intention, and to view Wooivcrfton 
in the way •, but we could neither do this, nor even 
crofs to fee Landguard-fort. Returned to Miftley 
in the way to Ipfwich by land. 

July 23, crofted Sampford hundred to Wooi- 
vcrfton } I had a great inclination to be informed 
of the management in this part of the county, not 
having feen it before. Was fo fortunate as to 
meet with Mr, Palmer, of Branton, who was lb 
obliging as to anfwer my enquiries, which he was 
particularly able to do, being one of the beft cul- 
tivators in the country. The management is ex- 
ceedingly mafterly •, the foil dry and fandy, all 
arable, 'except here and there a meadow in a bot- 
tom, and fo few of them that fome farmers have 
not a Tingle aere, but their cultivatioo makes 
amends for the deficiency. Their courfe is, i tur- 
neps, 2, barley, 3 clover, 4 wheat. 1 was pleafed 

with 
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with finding that all the duog they can raifc is 
ipread on theitaarflCp land, in whkh refpe<a fonic 
of the bcft farmers in Norfolk and Svjflfolk are in 
a great error in giving it to the wheat. They 
know fo well the importance of this appli- 
cation of manure, that they buy latg« quan- 
tities at Maninglrce from London,, which coll 
•j 2 s. a five-horfc load at the quay, and 20 s. by 
the time it is on the land. Each load three tons. 
Kentifli chalk alfo is purchafed at the fame place, 
at 7 s. a load, with which they form compods. 
They feed the turneps on the land with bullocks 
and fliecp. Plough three or four times for barley; 
generally three clean earths and a rove (half 
ploughing) and get of that gram four quarters on 
an average the clover fupports all the (lock of 
the farm, and when it fails they are diftrcITed ; 
but make up as well as they can, by keeping the 
laft: year’s unplooghcd. 

Sometimes on ,thtir poorer foils they fow trefoil 
and ray-grafs, in which cafe the courfc is, 1 tur- 
neps, 2 barley, 3 trefoil, 4 peafe dibbled, 5 bar- 
ley -, which is moft admirable management, and 
calculated to keep the land always clean. 

Wheat yields, on a medium, 2 1 qrs.an acre. They 
arc much troubled with fmutty wheat -, have alfo 
a great deal burnt ; and in fome years much mil- 
dew-, they attribute the latter entirely to honey- 
dews, but burnt wheat to blights, in which they 
are certainly tniftaken. 


Farms 
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Farms are not very large, nor foiall, from 200 
to 3C0 acres ; and they reckon the ium necelTary 
to Hock 5 i. an acre. 

Viewed Woolverfton, the very elegant feat of 
Mr. Berners. The fpot on which the houfe is 
fituated, is very happily chofen for commanding, 
from the upper {lories, the views of the magnifi- 
cent fcencry of the Orwell. The wood is old and 
very fine, and unites from its thicknefs into mafles 
of deep ihade, that fringe the lawn, and make fhe 
fineft Ihore imaginable, el'pecially as the venerable 
oaks grow chiefly on the declivity, fo that their um- 
brageous heads form the immediate reparation of the 
water, which opens to the eye,every where broken by 
groups of trees, and intermingling with the woody 
(bores in the happiefl ftile. A circumfiance that 
diftinguifhes this water fccne from Mr. Rigby’s, 
and gives it a fuperiority, is the union (to 
the eye) between thefe home-woods, and thofc 
on the oppofite bold (bore of Lord Shipbrook 
and Mr. Brook, fo that a river, half a mile 
wide, appears in a great variety of different 
pofitions, now embofomed and loll as it were in 
woods } and then opening in extenfivc reaches that 
fill the eye, and even anfwcr to the fancy’s ex- 
pc6latton. For the views that appear from the 
houfe, Woolverfton is fuperiorj but in the va- 
riety and inequality of the grounds, Miftlcy much 
exceeds, as well as in the pleafing accompanyment 
of ornamented walks. 


To 
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To Ipfwicb, where I catcher] a hafty walk with 
Mr. Turner over a part of his farni« I had the 
pleafure of finding from him, that he fed his farm* 
horfes laft winter with carrots, giving them no corn 
whatever ; and they were in as good health, and 
did their work as well, as when fupported on corn 
alone. He has a crop this year for the fame ufe. 
And tried an experiment which feems to anfwer 
much better than I (hould have conceived it would, 
that of fowing carrots among drilled beans. Both 
Crops were good. Mr. Turner^s potatoes were 
fine, and of a garden degree of clcanncfs. Part 
the red-nofed kidney, and part the Aylefbury 
white, the former all curled, the latter healthy and 
flourifhing. Nothing in the culture of potatoes is 
of more confequcnce, than to difeover forts not 
fubjeiSt to that dcftru£live diftemper. I faw a large 
field of this gentleman’s barley, half after cabbages, 
the other half turneps, and equally manured -, the 
comparifon, I hoped, would decide which was the 
mod exhauiling plant ; but unluckily the cab- 
bages were drawn, and the turneps fed on the 
land. No wonder, therefore, the barley was much 
finer afeet the latter. It is full a quarter an acre 
better. 

I was forry to hear, from Mr. Turner, that 
there was a (harp morning froft about a fortnight 
ago, that made the meadows quite white, and 
which had damaged his lucerne. Qucrc the mil* 
dew this year ? Some has already been obferved 
about Ipfwich* This was bad news. 


Mr 
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Mr. Turncr^s lucerne is in two feet rows, on a 
poor Tandy gravel, very apt to burn, yet it yields 
in the third year to the value of five guineas an acre 
in feeding cows, which give milk that yields re- 
markably thick cream, and excellent butter. The 
cows are Toiled, and the pigs I faw, which had no- 
thing elfe, were in very fine order, 

I could not help again admiring the charming 
profpefts commanded by fome of Mr. Turner^* 
fields, and from the lane that leads through them, 
on one fide, the river Orwell appears like a noble 
bafon two or three miles acrofs, and furrounded 
on every fide with fuch fprcadihg woods, that 
the fccnc is magnificient : in front, a narrow 
flrait or gut opens to let in the view of wood 
yet more diftant: the effeft different from any 
we have yet had. On the other fide of 
the farm, the river winds through a fpreading 
vale, in a much humbler ftream, but enough to 
throw a chcarfulncfs over a great extent of cul- 
civarcd country, fpotted with villages, farms, &c. 
on one fide, a region of inclofures thinly feattered 
with wood ; and on the other, a large mafs of fhadc. 
1 he view of Ipfwich, and its environs, is every 
where very fine. 

To WoodbrkJgc by Playford, &c. (not the high 
road, which is much inferior in plcafantncfs.) 
Faffed a finely cultivated country, abounding un- 
commonly with turneps, the preparation for which 
feemed to be very conipleat, A vale and landlkip 

to 
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to the left as beautiful as I remember anf where to 
have feen. There is no water ; but all the parts 
that compofe the view are happiljr proportioned : 
the lighter tints of corn and fcatter^ treeS» 
with the verdure of new-mown meadows: the 
darker (hades of wood, where the groves uniffc for 
the contrail, but not enough to affed the chara< 51 er 
of the feene, which k chearfolnefs t the churches 
riling where the h4ppie(l tafte would place them : 
the villages, farms, and cottages, in exadh unifon 
with the fccne : the (lope of the country bold 
enough to be interelling, without any abruptnefs 
to give fublimity where beauty alone Ihould prevail- 
altogether unite into a perfei 51 harmony of difpo- 
iition, calculated to promote the impreHion which 
this charming Undfkip mud raife in the mind of 
every fpedator that can admire a fccne where art 
iias done nothing. 

Pafled Kcfgravf, the farm of Kirby, Efq. 
of Ipfwich, one of the mod confiderablc gentle- 
men farmers in all this farming neighbourhood } 
for, befidcs a farm of bis own within two miles of 
the town, he hires another o( 750 acres, of General 
Philltpfon, at that place It is a contiguous well 
fituatcd traft of poor fand, except about 90 acres of 
very good loam. I found Mr. Kirby’s clay carts 
hard at work, claying an old (hcep-walk in order to 
break it up. He lays 80 loads an acre, of about 

to 40 bulhels each, and the pit at fuch a dif- 

ranee 
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tance that he can carry but eight loads a day, the 
expcncc, therefore, is heavy. It is a clay marie ; 
left a year on the walk before breaking up, and 
then ploughed for peafe, which is cxceUent huf- 
bandry. On the poor parts of the farm his courfe 
of crops is, 1 turneps ; 2 white oats, but if the 
turneps are left late in the fpring, then buck-wheat 
fown the firft week in June j 3 ray-grafs, one 
buihel per acre, and if the land is not of the worft 
fort onc'fourth peck of clover j feeds it the firft 
year, and leaves it two, three, or four. Upon 
this lay clay for 4 peafe, 5 rye, on one earth. But 
upon the good loam, his courfe is the common and 
excellent one of 1 turneps, a barley, 3 clover, 
4 wheat. He finds, upon the pooreft fands, that 
he can get white oats where barley would fail. 

His common crop of ray-grafs feed is li qr. 
an acre, worth 30 s. a qr. This yields a confi- 
derable fum *, but I have no doubt but Mr. Kirby 
will, in the long run, find it difadvantageous. It 
is in all refpefts of exhauftion, a crop of corn, and 
muft not only draw the land for the year it is taken, 
but lefien the value of the two or three following 
crops of Iheep food, at the fame time that the flock 
muft be fmaller (than it would be if no feed was 
faved. I fpeak, however, from theory, fubmitting 
it always to adtual pradlice. 

In the fowing of all thefe crops, Mr. Kirby 
finds, that the poorer the foil is, the more feed he 
muft fow of every kind t a (»& he has ample op- 
portunity 
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portunity of afcemining, having fome very good 
land, and much exceedingly bad. 

As many farmers in Norfolk objefi to plough* 
ing deep, on account of the fubfidence of the clay 
forming a pan beneath the tilled furface, I eo* 
quired of Mr. Kirby what obfervations he had 
made on this curious point. He made a diftinc* 
tion between a brick earth loam being carried on 
to the foil, and a true marie; with the latter, 
which he conceives to improve the foil by thorough- 
ly incorporating with it, he does not regard how 
deep the plough goes ; but with a dead brick 
earth, carried on for the mere mechanical operation 
of its tenacity, the cafe is different ; it forms a pan 
which he would not break by deep ploughing, 1 
have taken other occaiions to obforve, that this 
whole fyftem of (hallow ploughing, on account of 
the pan, is very queilionable, becaufe it will 
be formed at the bottom of the path of the plough 
kt it be as deep as it will, and the dryer the foil is, 
the deeper I would wi(h it to be, as there will be 
moifture within the reach of the roots in thedryefl: 
feafons ; but when the pan is within four or five 
inches of the furface, the power of the fun will 
have too great an effedf, and exhale all the moif- 
ture, becaufe it is retained too near the furface. 

There are many trag (fhcU-marle) pits about 
the farm ; Mr. Kirby has made good ufe of them, 
and has even found, that the benefit of it for tur- 
neps on a poor fand, has been equal to that of 
dung : yet the greateft effed is on a moory bonom 

a vale 
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a vafc that leads ch'rwgh the farm (every acre of 
which, by the way, might be convened into wa- 
tered meadow) which he has begun itnproving *, ^on 
this the crag does wonders. 

The Weeds which he finds moft difficult to dc- 
flroy, are the fpear grafs {triticum rtpens) and fern 
{pteris aquilitiet). He has tried trench-ploughing 
by two ploughs going in the fame furrow *, and has 
found it cffedual for fern, and in fome ^afcs for 
Jpear-grafs. Clay laid on the lay one year before 
breaking up alfo deftroys fern. 

There is a (hccp-walk bottom of black fand very 
poor, the ipontaneous growth of which is ling 
{trica vulgaris) and whins {uUx europmts) of about 
90 acres, moft of which Mr. Kirby defigns to 
leave, becaufe he is very credibly informed by men 
who have cxpcrieivcecl it, that when all thelmg of 
a farm is ploughed up and improved, and the flock 
has nothing but ray-grafs lays for feeding on, the 
lambs become rickCtty, efpccially in the joints of 
Che back ; ahd it is aflerted, that thn does not adfe 
from the hufbandry introduced, but merely from 
the lofs of the ling. Obfervations of this fort are 
commbnly made with fo little attentfon to all the 
concomitant circumftances, that not much faith is 
to be put in them. If the faft way general, what 
would have become of ihc Iheep onwiany improved 
trafts, with which I am very wcH* acquainted, 
where no ling is now to be Iccn ? Whai does be- 
come of them on other^rafts where there never was 
any ling ? It muft be afeertained far better than it 

is 
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it at prercnc» to bring any rcfped to a vile plane 
(if I may be permitted the expreffion) that occu- 
pies in this kingdom millions of acres that ought 
to be under good corn and grafs. 

Particulars of this farm. Acres 750, corn 250, 
turneps 100, Ihcep 400, horfes 18, cows 
oxen, &c. 30, rent 240 1. t bailiff, i maid, t boy, 
5 men, 8 labourers. 

Carrots Mr. Kirby has cultivated for fome 
years j never lefs than four acres, and generally 
more. His cultui'c is to fow them broadcaft 
after clean barley or turneps, in order to leflen 
the difficulty and cxpenccof hoeing. He has tried 
them in drills 14 inches afundcr, but they woul^ 
not do, and is clear they cannot be cultivated to 
advantage that way. He approves much of the 
crop by way of improving land, provided it is 
clean 5 but if foul, cannot be cleaned from fpcar- 
grafs while under carrots. He is decidedly of opi- 
nion, that they arc not an exhaufting crop ; for, 
fuppofing them to be fown on one part of a field, 
and turneps on the other, neither part dunged, the 
turneps fed on the land, and the carrots carried off, 
as good barley will fuccccd the carrots as the tur- 
neps. But when he fows them after turneps, and 
then barley, he gets 2 comb art acre more barley* 
than would be yielded if that crop was to follow 
turneps without the carrots intervening. All 
which is^ upon the whole, very much in favour of 
the culture. The expence and produce as follow^ 
on poor fand of 5 s. an acre. 

Vot. II. No 8. I One 
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One ploughing deep, - £. o y o 

Seed and fowing, - 046 

Hoeing, - - i i o 

Taking up, i s. a load of 40 bulhels 

topped, that is on 200 • 050 

Carting home, - - 050 

Rem, tithe and rates, - 070 

296 

Produce. 

200 Bulhels per acre j but the value ufed at home 
not afeertained. The prime coft at the above ex- 
pence is juft 3 d. a buftiel. 

Of all other applications, the moft advan- 
tageous is that of fattening bullocks, in v'hich 
he thinks them very profitable ; has given them 
to his fiock, and the ewes gave much milk ; but 
the hardnefs of the root made them crones too loon, 
by breaking their mouths, on which account he 
left off that ufe of them. He kept 18 horfes a 
whole winter on carrots, with the common allow- 
ance of chaff and corn, fubftituting the carrots for 
hay. That winter they eat only 12 tons of hay, 
whereas in other winters they eat 40 tons, the 
faving was therefore 28 tons, or above if per 
horfe. The allowance of oats was two bulhels per 
horfe per week. They were conftantly worked, 
and never wer> in Jo good order. 

Cabbages he has atfo cultivated ; to Ihew the 
value of the plant, he fold a field laft year to a 

neighbour. 
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neighboui, who bought them to feed Kii cows, at 
the price of 8 1. per acre, which 1 think is faying 
much in praifc of cabbages *. 

Examined Mr. Wood’s nurfery at 'Woodbridge^ 
which I ‘mention for a remarkable experiment I 
faw on crag. The foil is a light fj-ungy bog •, he 
is in the habit of covering it four or five inches 
with crag. A bed of french beans was fown the 
fame day, but a part of it not cragged. The pro- 
digious fuperiority of the former is fuificient to con- 
vince any one of the immenfe benefit of this ad- 
mirable manure. 

July 24th. The principal objedf of this little 
tour was now at hand, the hufbandry of the Sand^ 
UngSy as they are termed, that is the triangle of 
country formed by the three points of Woodbridge, 
Bawdfey Clifl^, and Orford. I had, of late years, 
been exceedingly folicitous to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the culture of carrots, the great im- 
portance of which, I had firft learned many years 
ago in this country } in my various tours through 
difierent parts of the kingdom, I had colieifixd 
much information concerning them ; but unfortu- 
nately opinions were fo various as to the value of 
the crop, that the quefiion remained quite unde- 
cided. About Woodbridge, they have always 
been in the habit of felling the greateftpart of their 
1 2 crops 

• The above minute of Mr. Kirby’s hnibandry taken in 
January 1782. 
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crops for the London markets, from which it has 
been conjcAared, that the profit of the culture re- 
fultcd not from the u(e of them in feeding their 
borfes, but from the fale alone. Another point in 
difpute a!fo arofe concerning even that application ; 
it has been contended, and particularly by feverai 
gentlemen in my own neighbourhood, that the 
utility is only when ufed in fmatl quantities for the 
health, but not for the entire fupport of a team. 
Thefe points arc all of confiderable importance; 
for it is in vain to recommend a great extenfion of 
the culture, if we cannot afcertain beyond a Ihad- 
dow of doubt the value of the crop when it is pro- 
duced. In converfation on the fubjeft, I had often 
quoted the pradice of the Sandling farmers, but 
had of late been more than once aflured that I bad 
miftaken the matter ; for thofe farmers, fo 
far from trufting to carrots as an entire fubftitute 
for corn, were in the conftant praftice of giving 
oats at the fame time. In all fuch difquiritions I 
never, in one moment of my life, had any other 
objed than that of. afeertaining the truth ; and, 
therefore, my only regret was, that of having 
viewed the country without fufiicient attention : 
the moment was now come when 1 could repair 
that error, and, by a more minute examination, 
fatisfy mylclf on a point fo incerefting to the na- 
tional agriculture. 

The Brft place we came to was Sutton, on the 
farm of Mr. Gerrard, where we received the fol- 
lowing information : that they ploughed for them 

buc 
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bat once, which was a double furrow as deep as 
poffiblc^ but Mr. Gcrrard put them in on one 
very deep furrow, the plough drawn by three 
(tout horfes. They fow 5 lb. of feed per acre 
about Lady-day. Begin to hoe at Whitfuntide ; 
three boeings, in all at from 15 to 18 s. an acre. 
Ten loads (each 40 bulhcls topped clean) an acre 
upon good land, a middling crop 5 but upon walk 
land (poor (hccp-walks ploughed up) Icfs. I was 
affured by the workmen that hoed them, that 
Mr. Gerrard had once 20 loads an acre j a pro- 
duce fo great, that I wifhed to enquire after it of 
Mr. Gcrrard himfclf ; but the men told me he was 
not at home. I viewed bis field this year of ten 
acres, which the hoers guefled at fix or feven load, 
they appeared to the eye to be about half a full 
crop. Laft year, Mr. Gcrrard had 17 acres which 
produced nine loads an acre ; he fold 100 loads 
clean roots to London, confequently he had 53 of 
refufe; that is two thirds faleable; the (landing 
price il. IS. a load. Refpeding the ufcfor horfes 
— they arc fold not uncommonly for that ufe at 
15 s. a load. In feeding, they give two loads 
a week to fut horfes, with plenry of chaff, without 
any corn ; and that thus fed they will eat very little 
hzy. That the horfes are never in fuch condition 
as on carrots, and will, upon fuch food, go thro* 
all the work of the fcafon, being the bdl that cart 
be given to a carc-horfe ; but will not do for horfes 
that are rode faft. They begin to feed with them 
before chriftmas, and they continue it fometimes 
I 3 till 
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till whitfuntide, thofe ufed in the latter part of* 
the leafon being taken up and houfcd, to have the 
land clear for barley fowing. After carrots they 
fow either peafe or barley, both do well. The 
ten acred piece I faw, was a blowing fand, which 
they faid would produce probably about two 
quarters an acre of barley t the courfe being i car. 
rots, 2 barley, 3 trefoil and ray-grafs, two or three 
years, 4 peafe dibbled in with a frame, 5 rye. 
Another courfe, 1 turneps, 2 barley, 3 rye or 
peafe. Mr. William Waller, of Sutton, one of 
the greatcft farmers in the neighbourhood, has 
2700 acres, ploughs 1000, and has above 1000 
Iheep. 

Advanced next to Shottifham, where I viewed 
Mrs. Curtis’s field of carrots of eight acres, very 
fine. Sown five pounds an acre on a double fur- 
row 5 hoed thrice at 18 s. The prbduft guefinl at 
fix or feven load ; the average ten (each 40 bulhels). 
More than half the crop is faleable. Laft year 
many rotted in the-ground ; for their pradtice is to 
take them up as wanted, except having a ftore for 
their own ufe beforehand in cafe of froft. In feed- 
ing they give fix horfes a load a week, and a comb 
of corn, this in the forepart of the winter, when 
they do not reckon them fo good as they are in the 
fpring, then two , loads a week and no corn •, fed 
only on corn, even with a great allowance, they 
would not be in near fuch orders if oats and 
carrots given at the fame time, they leave she 
oats and eat the carrots. Till lady-day they have 

ftraWf 
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Rraw, after that hay, but eat very little of it, if 
they have a proper quantity of chaff with the car- 
rpts. They could be fupported on chaff and car- 
rots only, without cither corn or hay, and would 
be as fat as moles. The expreffion ufed was, 
“ That the country could not be fupported with- 
out them, for they had not hay for fuch a number 
of horfes, if corn was the food as in other coun- 
tries.*' This is not the only application, Mr. Linn 
fatted his bullocks lad winter on them late in the 
fpring to great profit. Others have tried it, and 
found that they do exceedingly well on them. 
Refpefting the effeft of the culture as a prepara- 
tion for corn : they get very clean and good barley 
after them j but carrots muft not be fown in land 
that is very foul. They chufe a clean bar- 
ley ftubble *, if the land is very full of weeds 
they are too difficult to hoe. Other parts of 
their management here deferibed were, the courfe, 

1 turneps, fed on the land by Ihcep and bullocks ; 

2 barley, two and a half or three quarters on walk 
land, five quarters on the bell } 3 clover, trefoil^ 
and ray^grafs, two or three years i 4 peafe, dib- 
bled in by a frame, ten holes at a time, at 5 s. an 
acre ; produce two and a half or three quarters i 
5 wheat on good land ; or rye or barley. They 
fometimes fow clover, trefoil, and ray-grafs, at 
michaelmas with rye-, but it fucceeds better in the 
fpring, becaufe only one ploughing is given for 
the rye. This grain is fown alfo on barley ftub- 
bles, which is very bad management bn poor lands-, 

I 4 they 
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they fow one buihel and gain ten on their walk* 
lands. Beans arc cultivated on the lower and rich 
foils, though fand % hoc them twice carefully and 
fow wheat after, which fuccceds well. Flocks not 
large, but fold the whole year. 

Price of labour. 

In winter is. ad. a-day, and beer. 

In fpring i s. 6 d. and ditto. 

Harveft ail taken by the acre, but earn one guinea 
a week for five weeks. 

Reaping wheat 5 s. 

Ditto rye 2 s. 6 d. 

Ditto beans 5s, 

Mowing barley and oats i s. 

Ditto peafe 2 s. 6 d. 

Ditto grafs is. 8 d. 

Proceeded to Ramfholt, where, on repeating our 
enquiries concerning carrots, wc found that they 
fow five pounds of feed at i s. a pound upon a 
double furrow 14 inches deep, worth 7 s. an acre, 
hoe thrice at 15 s. to 21 s« an acre. Take up at 
i4d. to i6d. a load, topping included. Mr. 
Weeden, on 18 acres laft year, had eight loads 
an acre nett for London, and two loads an acre 
for himfclf \ which crop is an average one. I 
viewed his field this year, it is 19 acres, a regular 
and fine crop, without a weed to be feen. Barley 
is always fown after them, and is iis good as that 
after turneps though fed off, which they attribute 

to 



to the depth of tillage bringing up old manure 
to the furfacc. In regard to the ufc in feed- 
ing horfes, Mr. Weeden had his on carrots all 
laft winter, and gave ihcoj no oats, yet they 
never did better : five horfes are allowed one 
and a half load (always 40 bulhels to the load) 
a-week, they begin to feed after chriftmas, and 
continue till the end of april ; plenty of chaff is 
given, and the horfes do not eat above half 
the hay they would do if they had no carrots, Mr. 
Weeden affured me, that if be was obliged to buy 
his horfe- provender, he would purchafe refufe car- 
rots at 15 s. a load, rather than oats, unlcfs the 
latter were fo low as 7 s, a comb, then part carrots 
and part oats. Mr. Bennington, at the dock^ 
would rather buy carrots at 1 5 s. a load, than oats 
at 10 s, a comb ; and carrots at 12 s. rather than 
oats at 7 s. Has found them alfo of admirable ufc 
for hogs. 

In regard to other branches' of hufbandry, their 
courfe is, i turneps, 2 barley, 3 clover and ray- 
grafs one or two years, but the latter fills the land 
with fpear-grafs {triticum repens.) 4 peafe or wheat. 

When lands are much run to fpear-grafs, they 
arc exceedingly attentive to cleaning, even to 
harrowing 30 or 40 times. Mr. Weeden 
(hewed me a field he harrowed 36 times ; and Mr, 
Mapfon, who is in the farm that was Mr. Waller’s, 
gave 40 harrowings to another, to get oot that 
pernicious weed. In manuring, they bring fea 
cuzc from the marflies, and mix it with crag for 

their 
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their uplands* I fbould obferve, that all this 
country iVems to be upon a foundation of red (hell 
marie, here called crag^ pits are feen on every farm, 
fome very large and deep, from which immcnfe 
quantities have been taken for the original improve- 
ment of the diftrift when it was firft broken up 
from Its waftc date. Nor do I fuppofc a ndbler 
improvement is any where to be feen, than the 
converfion of this great extent of country from 
heaths of 4 d. 6d. is. and is. 6d. an acre, to 
admirably cultivated fields, covered with fine crops 
of turneps, corn, and carrots, and let at 5 s. 10 s. 
and 15 s. an acre. The ufe of crag is, however, 
dropped, except for taking in new voalkAzxiii s on 
old improved fields they never lay it on alone, but 
mix it cither with dung, earth, or ouze, thinking 
that it makes the light fands blow more. Over the 
river at Felixtow is more crag-land, and the fineft 
foil in the county; lets much at 25$, an acre* 
The breed of horfes in all this country is one of 
the diftinguilhing peculiarities of it, they are all of 
a forrel colour, fhort legs, great carcafes, large 
ill-made heads, floutching ugly cars, and low fore- 
hands ; worfc points for a coach or faddlc-horfe 
could hardly be named ; but for the true cart breed 
thefe are eflential. I am forry to remark, that they 
have, for fome years, been changing their breed : 
I was here in 1764, and in 1776, to buy horfes for 
my own farm ; again in 1 779 to buy for my friend 
Mr. Samborfki, and I'^think, upon the whole, that 
they had incomparably more true-bred horfes 20 

years 
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years agO| than they have at prefent ; prided them* 
fclves more upon their teams i had a greater fpirit 
and emulaxion tn this point, of which the cuftoni 
of drawing team againft team, the bejl of twenty 
fully was a proof. They trained their horfes to 
the draught attentively, to make them draw in 
concert at the word of command ; and that team 
that obeyed the beft and ofeeneft in twenty exer- 
tions, drawing in a waggon loaded with fand, the 
wheels funk and obftruded, gained the prize, 
ufually a filver cup. 1 le«ave it to people of rt- flec- 
tion, to confidcr whether there would n6t be more 
good fenfe in giving royal rewards to the viifors in 
fuch matches as thefc, which encourage a race of 
hories ureful in a fupenor degree, rather than for 
running races with a breed that is good for nothing 
clfe i and which has no other tendency than to vi- 
tiate, weaken, and deftroy the ftrong race that 
would ferve well. for the cavalry, for the coach, 
and for the road. The word circumftance to be 
found in the Suffolk breed at prelent, is the 
change they arc bringing on in the (hape of the 
horfe ; they aim a great deal too much at breeding 
for a handfome forehand, head, and ears ; and a 
lighter carcafe, for ufing in coaches and chaifcs as 
well as in carts. It is true they fucceed well, for 
no coach-horfc is to be found that will go through 
more labour than a Suffolk Punchy if he is not 
driven more than fix miles an hour j or feven if of 
a very light form : but improvements in objects 
of luxury are contemptible, on comparifon wit[^ 

thofe 
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thofe which take place in the farmer’s walk, of a 
ftrong, powerful, and hardy race. This is the 
only country in England in which I wifli the ufe 
of oxen may not be introduced, becaufe it is a na> 
tional object to have fo fine a breed of cart-horfes 
perpetuated. But it is greatly to be hoped, that 
fome fenfible intelligent farmer, whole bufinefs is 
on a large fcale, may give his attention to preferv- 
ing the true original breed uncontaminated by any 
modern improvements. 

One horfe of this breed belonging to Mr. 
Weeden, and which we faw, drew 25 comb of 
wheat in a waggon up hill for more than 12 rod j 
but he offered to make a bett with Mr. Lowzolki, 
that he would draw 30 comb on the fame ground: 
what would not a team of thefe hotfes draw in one* 
horfe carts with iron axles and hve-fect wheels 1 
five or fix quarters of wheat would be a common 
load. 

Proceeded next to Alderton, where we found 
that Mr. Abblet had eight acres of carrots, but 
laft year 20 *. He thought that fix horfes fiiould 
not have more than one load a-wcek, one bulhel 

per 

• Moor, who occupied this farm before Mr. Abblet, 
had, in 1779, no lefs than 36 acres. 1 ftialf take this op- 
portunity to, remark, that the idea which I found at Aider- 
ton, of my having publifhed that Mr. Moor informed me he 
had 20 loads of carrots an acre, is a miftake, as I do not 
recolleft mentioning, in any work till the prefent, either bis 
crops or his name. 
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per horfe a^day a proper allowance : but they keep 
the horfes fo fed in fuch healthy that he thinks thb 
faving of hay is not confiderable. The food he 
fliould prefer would be both oats and carrots, one 
peck of oats to a buffael of roots. If he was forced 
to buy horfe food, he would prefer carrots at 15 s. 
to oats at 10 s. Culture and producoas before de- 
feribed. 

Called next on Mr. Wimper, a gentleman 
farmer of the fame place, very fenfiblc and intel- 
ligent, who obligingly informed us, that he ge- 
nerally gives oats to his horfes as well as carrots ; 
not becaufe they would not do upon the roots and 
chaff, but becaufe he has ufuaily a greater dock 
of horfes, &c. than breadth of carrots, and 
therefore he limits the ufe of them. If forced to 
buy his horfe-food, he would prefer refufe carrots 
at 12 s. to oats at 9 s. Fortunately I put to this 
gentleman a queftion which 1 had before omitted. 
Would you cultivate carrots if there was no fale 
for them ? To which he replied, That he would 
undoubtedly have a few ; as many as his confump- 
don demanded ; not only for his horfes, but for 
his weanling calves, to whom he gave as many as 
they would eat ; and alfo for pigs, and fows with 
pigs, in which applica^tion they arc particularly 
ufcful. That calves muit thrive greatly on then), 
1 have not a doubt, for I faw many young cattle, 
oxen, and fat beafts, of Mr. Wimper’s breed, 
which were in every refpeft very noble beads, and 
proved, from their age, how well they mud have 

been 
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been fed when young. Refpefting the produci?, 
the average on knd of los. an acre. See. is about 
nine or ten loads ; and four or five on 
The total expence of an acre about 3 K 3 s. : if nine 
loads the crop, the prime coft is 7 s. a load. Some- 
times has feen as good barley after them, as after 
turneps fed* but it is not common. 

From hence to Holledey, where repeated our 
enquiries i they chufc the beft land they have, 
which is the red foil, double furrow it 14 inches 
deep, fow five or fix pounds of feed at lady-day, 
the price from 9 d. to'iSd. ; hoc thrkc at from 
18 s. to 21 s. but if the land is very dean 16s. 
The common price of taking up i s. a load ; fome- 
times up to i s. 4d. topping included, it is done 
with fpadcs. On good land average produce to 
or 12 loads : but on heath not more than five or 
fix. Three-fourths of the crop nett roots for fale. 
As good barley after them as after fed turneps, 
but not always : generally good. In the applica- 
tion of the crop not fold, they give them to horfes 
with plenty of chaflF, but in general no corn while 
on carroty ; nor will they cat fo much hay as if 
they were fed on oats : calculate the faving at more 
than a fourth. Some farmers give as many carrots 
as they will cat •, but in general about two buflicls 
each horfe a-day. The felling price 12 s. to 14S. 
a load for the refufe roots. 

Before 1 quit this country, I may remark, 
that I was much firuck all through it, to find 
the Lotnbordy poplar fo generally introduced t 

there 
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there is fcarcely a houfe without fome, and many 
of them very finely grown. But the caufc to 
which this and other circumftances may be refer- 
red, is an article that efcaped me when I was 
here before. It is, there being a great num- 
ber of landlords the occupiers of their own 
lands. Aldcrton cfpccially, is full of them ; 
gentlemen farmers from 200 to 500 1, a-year, who 
cultivating their own property, do it with a fpirit 
that very few leafes will permit. Within a very 
few years there arc a great number of well-built 
brick houfes, with inclofcd and well-managed 
gardens 5 many new cottages ; much planting ^ 
which, added to the excellent hulbandry in the 
fields, give a beautiful appearance to the country, 
and prove, beyond a niillion of arguments, the 
admirable effefts which flow from a wealthy yeo- 
manry ; a race of men fo greatly dccrcafcd in this 
kingdom \ and is a ftrong confirmation of what I 
have more than once remarked, that it is not the 
union of little farms wc (hould complain of, but 
the accumulation of little eftates, which, when 
they happen to be cultivated by their owners, 
promote, beyond ary thing clle, the profpcriiy 
of the national agriculture. 

All this country abounds greatly in gamp, ef- 
pecially pheafants, which arc fo plentiful, that 
every little copfe is full of them. At Boyton Mn, 
Woolnough, when 1 was here before, had them 
in his garden, and in fevcrc weather they come to 
the corn ftacks : bcfidcs a general plenty of game 

the 
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country aboutds greatly with the bcft forts of frdh 
water filh j there is not a pond> or fcarccly a large 
tlyke at Aldcrton, Holleflcy, Shocti(ham, orBawd- 
fty» that has not good carp and tench ^ carp rife 
to eight pound each, tench four pound, perch two 
pounds ; and there are fcvcral frefli water creeks 
that communicate with the fca, in which they 
abound of the largeft fize; when to this we add 
wild fowl in plenty, a dry fandy but fertile foil, 
and the fca contiguous almoft to every parifti, it 
vyill not be doubted that few parts of the kingdom 
poffels fo many circumftances to make a refidcncc 
in every refpeft plentiful, and in moft agreeable- 
I know but one drawback; in thefpots near the 
marfties they arc plagued with agues, but the high 
fandy fituations are free from them. Thofc marftics 
arc narrow trafts on the river. 

Next wc went to Capcl St. Andrews. Mr. 
Grofs*s great farm of 2700 acres, of whom, re- 
peating our enquiries, wc found, that he had been 
accuftomed to cultivate carrots, even to latt year, 
but his crops were fo eaten up by the innumerable 
number of hares which his landlord. Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, preferved, that he has determined 
to fow no more. In thefe cafes the tenant doubt- 
lefs has his recompenfc in the rent, but the public 
has none. The profufion of game in this and ano. 
ther of his lordlhip’s farms, Butley Abbey, Mr. 
Chandlct’s, which arc together above 5000 acrcs^ 
puts a barrier to good buibandry, and prevents one 
of the bell articles of culture in the kingdom from 

fpreading. 
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rprcading. It is not only the hares that do the mif- 
chief, bat their prefervation nurfes up a breed of 
rabbits which add to the evil. The refleftion I 
have added is my own, and not the farmer’s, 
who feemed very well inclined to fccond his land- 
lord’s wifties. 

When Mr. Grofs did ufc carrots, he gave his 
horfes each one bufliel a-day with chaff, but no 
oats ; and affured me, that he had much rather 
feed on carrots than on oats •, alfo that they fave 
more than half the hay *, he has known his horfes, 
after feeding on this root, refufe their hay entirely. 
On other points of hufbandry — the courfe on poor 
walk-lands, i turneps, 1 barley, 3 trefoil and ray- 
grafs for four years, 4 rye or peafe, 5, if the pre- 
ceding year peafe, rye. On good land, i tur- 
neps, 2 barley, 3 clover, 4 beans, 5 wheat, than 
which there can hardly be devUed a better 
rotation. 

I fhall here add a minute 1 took in 1779, when 

I viewed the country on the coaft.- At Or- 

ford I was fo fortunate as to be introduced to 
Mr. Wide, a very fcnfiblc, intelligent, gentle- 
man farmer, who had an opportunity, laft year, 
of making a curious obfervation on the tffcft 
of the fca breaking over his marfh land. He had 
a crop of wheat which was under the fait water 24 
hours, and entirely killed j in the fpring he fowed 
it with oats, but they did not come up ; the firft 
week, in June with buck-wheat, which did not 
fprout i he then fowed rape, which vegetated and 
VoU II. 8. K is 
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is like to be a crop : this experience may be of ufe 
to others in the fame fKuation. 1 walked into his 
crop of Windfor beans, and had the pleafure to 
find them in a degree of garden clcanncfs. 

He remarked to me, that there is no greater 
improvement here, than ploughing marlh-land 
grafs in order to lay down again, which I can be- 
lieve, provided very few crops arc taken •, the 
courfc good, and the grafs feeds of the right fort. 

The culture of carrots was, fome years ago, 
more common about Orford than at prefent, fup- 
pofed to be owing to the great improvements m 
the fands near the Woodbridge river, which have 
rivalled them in the fupply of the London market. 

Viewed the remains of the cafile, which appears 
to be built of fca ouze petrified ; there is a piece 
of timber fticking out of the wall, very high in it, 
and expofed to ail weathers for feme centuries I 
would have given fomething to have examined it, 
but the fituation is quite inacceflible. In the 
church is a handfome organ, the gift of the Earl 
of Hartford in 1772. Antiquarians reckon the 
remains of the chancel very curious, indicating 
a great antiquity ; the pillars arc inoft of them 
wrought in different forms, fdme fpirally twifted, 
and others in fanciful compartments. 

Mr. Jackfon, the reflor,. was fo obliging as to 
favour me with a fight of the parifh regifter, which 
1 was delirous to examine, in order to fee if popu- 
Uttoa had declined here, with the undoubted de- 

clention 
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tlention of the commerce and navigation of the 
place (ince 1538, no fuch circumftancc is ap- 
parent. 

Left Orford. Towards Snape, the country for 
two or three miles is a fand, after which, three 
miles over that narrow traft of poor fand co- 
vered with heath, which extends almoft to Loeftoff* 
It is, however, highly improveable ; there is much 
fern, {petris aquilina) nettles {urtica) &c. as 
well as heath {erica vulgaris) which prove the foil 
hot to clafs with the pure barren fands ; and on the 
edge of it, I obferved a pit of clay marie, fo that 
there arc ftorcs of manure under the furfacc where- 
with to improve it. Leaving Snape, entered a 
fine rich trail of fandy loam, at 20 s. an acre. 
About Lcifton arc many carrots i few farmers of 
any confideration but: have 10 or 12 acres every 
year; they have, however, a bad cuftom of con- 
tinuing them on the fame field for four or five 
years. The carrot culture improves the foil fo 
much, that two years arc the moft they fliould be 
continued, by which means the larger craft receive 
the benefit, I have no doubt, from the (ituation 
of their confuming all thcmfelves. 

Farms here arc very large, up to 300, 400, and 
500 1 * a-year. The common courfc of crops is, 
1 turneps, a barley, 3 clover, 4 wheat ; and they 
cannot have a better for hulbandry that is carried 
on upon a large fcale. 

Cabbages in the field for caulc have been cul- 
tivated by fcvcral farmers for more than 20 years, 
K 2 it 
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it declined eight or ten years ago, but of late has 
incrcaied agam ; they have up to lo and 15 acres 
a man. Plant them in rows from two to three 
feet afunder, and hand-hoc enough to keep them 
clean ; they give them to all forts of cattle ; but 
when cows cat them, the butter is as bad as from 
turneps. They reckon an acre much more valu- 
able than the beft turneps. 

Patches of hemp through all this country. 

Leave Leiiton. View the abbey, which (hew 
in its ruins the grandeur it once poffefled j the far- 
mer who lives at if, aflured me, no manure he has 
tried is better than the mortar rubbilh of the walls. 
Croffing a bridge in a marfh, enter the farm of 
Mr. Robinfon, tenant to Sir Gerard Vanneck. It 
is extremely large, and the rent 700 1. a year, the 
road paffes through it for three miles, and it ex- 
tends very much to both right and Icrft. Here arc 
three of the greateft farms in the county contigu- 
ous, Mr. Robinfon’s, Mr. HowletPs, and Mr. 
Sparke’s, their rent together is above 2000 1 , a 
year. Croffed Mr. HowlctPs^ tenant to Sir John 
Blois, for a confidcrablc diftance, who appears to 
carry on his bufinefs with admirable fpirit. His 
fields arc very large, from 100 to 130 acres each, 
and were now covered with as fine corn as ever I 
beheld, without a weed to be fecn. I pailcd 
through one of oats, which I fliould not guefs at 
Icfs than eight or nine quarters an acre ; and view- 
ed barley that muft yield five or fix at leaft •, and 
wheat to four and four and a half : a glorious 

fpcc- 
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fpedlacle ! fiich crops when covering lb large an 
extent ot land. His courfc of crops has been 

1 clay on the old wafte, or new clover and rye- 
grafs lays, and dibbles in peafe on one ploughing; 

2 wheat i 3 turneps ; 4 barley or oats *, 5 clover 
and ray.grafs for three years ; which is admirable 
hufbandry. In claying, his exertions have been 
confidcrablc ; and he ufes for it (as do all his 
neighbours) three-wheeled one horie carts only, 
which, from experience, he finds the moft profit- 
able method of moving manure, whatever thedif- 
tance. He has had 3Q of thefe carts at work at a 
time. 

He has tried a fccond claying, nine or ten years 
after the firft, and found it to anlwcr pcrfcflly 
well. 

Came next to Mr. Sparke’s farm, Sir John 
Roufs, the landlord, who is famous for the great 
quantity of ftock he keeps on a corn farm. Laft 
winter hr fattened 130 oxen, and 70 fcorc of 
Wiltlhire wethers. He ufes great quantities of 
oil-cake, and in a manner not common, for he 
gives the cake one day and turneps the other, al- 
ternately. All through this country they carry off 
half the crop of turneps, and feed the other half 
on the land. 

Pafs Wrentham, Bennacre, where Sir Thomas 
Gooch has a very large houfe, with a plain, hand- 
fome, and extenfive front •, to Pakefield and Loe- 
ftofF, in which line the agriculture is by no means 
equal to what I had lately gone through. 

K 3 
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Follow the (horc to Locftoff ; the principal fup^ 
port of the place is the herring- fifhery, in which 
they have 40 boats, each of 40 tons, which they 
build thcmfclves, at the cxpence of about 6 to 7 !♦ 
a ton : to each boat there are two fleets of nets, 
the price* of which arc 300 1 . Each boat requires 
eleven men. They catch from 10 to 40 laft of 
herrings per boat ; average 20 5 and the mean 
price 12I. a laft, rifing from 6 to 20 1 . A laft re- 
quires 5 Ct. of fait. The men arc paid wages, ex- 
cept the mafter, mate, and one other ; thefe by 
the laft. To four herring fmacks, there arc two 
boats employed in landing the herrings j they arQ 
carried immediately to the faking houfc, walked 
in frclh water, fpitted, and hung up in drying- 
lofts I fires arc made under them, the fuel oak, 
dm, or a(h billet, cut out of the arms of timber 
trees j other wood not fo good •, when dried, they 
arc packed up in barrels and (hipped for the me- 
diterranean. The nets and calks are all made in 
the town. The boats are laid up all the year, ex- 
cept from feptember 22, to november 22, which is 
the fcafon. If built larger than 40 tons, they arc 
not fo well for the filhery. 

Both this town and Yarmouth have as many 
fmacks as ever *, yet the trade is much declined in 
the three or four laft years •, owing not to a want 
of filh or demand, but to the cxpenccs of all forts 
rifing. Dr. Campbell, in his account of Locftoff, 
takes no notice of this: almoft only branch of trade; 
but fpcaks of a lobfter-filhcry here, which has no 

cxiftence. 
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cxiftcnw. There is a manufaftory of china be- 
longing to Mr. Walker, which employs about 70 
hands. 

What is here called the Ifland, which is a 
Hundred, is a pleahng, and, in many refpefts, 
a moft eligible country ; befidcs the fea which 
(kirts it on one fide, it contains four or five broads^ 
lakes of from 100 to 500 acres, and is nearly fur- 
rounded on two fidcs by a confiderable river. 
There is every where a pleating inequality of fur- 
face ; much wood •, great plenty of game 5 and 
filhing in a perfcdlion fcarccly any where elfc to be 
met with. A lake of 30D acres, and a little farm, 
with a houfe, were let here, not many years ago, 
for 12 1. a year. 

Hulbandry, in the illand, is by no means per- 
fc6t. Their courfe, i turneps, 2 barley, 3 clover, 
4 wheat, 5 barley, 6 peafe \ they aflfured me, that 
clover fown once in four years fails, but docs very 
well in fix ; it comes up finely, but dies away in 
march. The foil is generally fandy, lets much of 
it from 1 5 to 20 s. an acre. 

Now to return from this retrograde digreffion.— 
Faffed over fomc poor land, commons, and 
uninterefting hulbandry, till we came to Wanref- 
den ; where, on making further enquiries, wc 
found, that Mr. Curteen, of the Hall, has four 
acres of carrots for his owm consumption 
ONLY, giving them to his horfes. Mr. Simpfon 
was, for many years, on the fame farm, and con- 
ftantly in the fame pradlice, always bad a crop for 

his 
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his horleSy and neither he nor Mr. Curteen ever 
fold a load to London. Here, at laft, after a re- 
fcarch that has employed me from time to time 
for years, 1 have found what 1 wilhed. I had my 
intelligence from a labourer that worked with Mr. 
Curteen ; it was foon after confirmed by a neigh- 
bouring farmer, who faid there were fome others in 
the fame pradlice as well as Mr. Curteen, 1 would 
have gone to his houfe and fcarched the adjoining 
country for more inftances, but the day was ciofing, 
and we were obliged, not only to reach Saxmund- 
ham at night, but to haften home on engage- 
ments. 

Here ends our carrot intelligence j it will not 
be, therefore, improper to review the day, and 
bring into one point of view, the feveral particulars 
we have gained. Without recurring to every ar- 
ticle of the culture, it will be fuflicient to touch 
only upon the principal objefts which have been 
the fubjed of doubt and difquifition. 

At Sutton, fix horfes two loads a week $ no corn *, 
and eat little hay. 

At Sbottijham, fix horfes one load a week with 
corn } in the Ipring two loads without 
corn : eat little hay* 

At Ram/helf, fix horfes 72 bufhels a week ; no oats ; 
and half the hay faved. 

At Jtidtrton, fix horfes 42 bufhels a week ; oats 
given i and'faving of hay not confider- 
able. 


At 



At Ditto^ oats given bccaufe not carrots enough. 
At Hollejley^ fix horlcs two loads a week ; no corn; 

more than a fourth of the hay faved. 

At Capely fix horfes one load a week ; no corn ; 
favc more than half the hay. 

Upon reviewing tbefe circumftances it appears, 
that two loads a week arc a very large allowance, 
probably more than arc neceflary ; feeing that with 
72 bufiiels at one place which is and one load 
at another, all the corn is faved ; let us therefore 
decide, that when fix horfes eat 80 bufliels of car- 
rots a week, which is 13 bufliels a week for one 
horfe, they want no corn whatever, and will eat 
only half the hay of corn fed ones. This will en- 
able us to afeertain the value tolerably, though not 
exaftly, bccaufe we do not know what would be 
the fair allowance of oats to balance fuch feeding 
with carrots. The whole turn of the intelligence 
ran upon the vaft fuperiority of condition in which 
horfes are kept by carrots, to that which is the re- 
fult of corn-feeding, for this evident reafon, car- 
rots are given nearly, if not quite, in as large 
quantities as the horfes will cat ; but oats are never 
given in fuch a manner, they are always portioned 
out in an allowance very far (hort of fuch plenty. 
A quarter and half of oats would, I am perfuaded, 
from the general turn of every man*s converfation, 
be inferior to two loads of carrots : this at 20 s. is 
I 1 . 10 s. there is to be added the faving of half 
the hay, which may be called ten pounds per horfe 
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a day, or (ix pounds per week, which at 50 s. a ton 
is 1 s. 4 d. per horfe, and 8 s. for fix, which added 
to 1 1. 10 s. for corn, makes in all 1 1. 18 s. againft 
80 bulhels ; or 19 s. a load : and that this is a mo- 
derate calculation, appears from the decided pre- 
ference given by fevcral of the farmers in favour 
of carrots at 15 s. a load, againft oats at 20 s. a 
quarter, not reckoning the carrots by any arbitrary 
eftimation, but fuppofing thcmfclvcs forced to huy 
the one or the other. 

The prime coil is calculated at 7 s. a load ; and 
that this is fair, will appear by the following 
articles, 


Rent, tythc, and poor rates. 

L 0 

*5 

0 

Ploughing, 

0 

7 

0 

Harrowing, &c. 

0 

1 

0 

Seed and fowing. 

0 

6 

0 

Hoeing, 

0 

18 

0 

Taking up 10 loads, at 1 s. ad. 

0 

11 

8 


2 

18 

8 


The tenth of which is 5 s. jod. or per buihel 
ijd. call it, however, ad. per buihel, orbs. 8d. 
per load ; and, if to fquare with one artiole of in- 
telligence it is made 7 s. it will not amount to aid. 
the buihel. Here, therefore, another view opens 
upon us, which is the farmer’s profit ; the carrots 
arc worth in feeding Jiis team 15 s. but they coil 

him 
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hmitooly 7 s. he has, therefore, the advantage of 
8 s* a load as the grower, on all his horfes confurhe, 
and on an average 4 1. an acre. 

Another way by which my friend Mr. Lowzofki 
made his calculaion, was this. 

At one load and a half of carrots, nine 
loads a moderate acre, lafts fix horfes 
fix weeks (N. B. He was inclined to 
think from the intelligence, that one 
Joad and a half ought to be cftccmed 
the proper quantity) and fave fix qrs. 
of oats, which at 20 s. is, - £,600 

3iCt. of hay aweekfaved 2iCt. at 2S.6d, 2 12 6 

8 12 6 

The carrots may coft - 3 3 o 

Farmer's profit per acre by feeding horfes 596 


It admits of various calculations but view it in 
any light you pleafc, the rcfult is nearly, though 
not cxadly the fame. 

Two fafts rcfult moft clearly from this intel- 
ligence *, that horfes will do upon them as well as 
upon oats \ and that this application will not only 
pay the charges of culture, but leave a profit^ 
nearly, if not quite as great as ihc gr of s produce of 
a common crop of wheat. No wonder, therefore, 
the farmers cultivate them for their own ufe alone, 
without any view to a fale* 


It 
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It fliould further be remarked, that this refult 
takes place, not in a diftridt where the horfes are 
poor mean animals that betray a want of good 
food i but, on the contrary, amongft the fineft 
teams, without any comparifon that are to be 
found in England, and that thefc teams are fatteft, 
and in the higheft condition, when they arc fup- 
ported by carrots. No greater proof of the excel- 
lency of the food can be wi(hcd for, than the horfes 
going through the barlcy-fowing upon it, and the 
foot doing better at that fcafon of hard labour than 
earlier in the winter : this feems to fpcak the hear- 
tinefs as well as wholefomnefs of the food. One 
conclufion very naturally arifes from this part of 
the intelligence ; that the crop, or a confidcrablc 
part of it, ought to be taken up in autumn and 
packed in a barn j in which they would much 
fooncr lofe their juicynefs, and acquire that more 
withered ftatc, in which they arc found to yield 
the beft nourifhment. 

The next circumftancc to be attended to, is the 
advantage of the plant as a preparation for corn ; 
all the preceding minutes agree, that the barley 
after them is good and clean j feveral perfons were 
inclined to think it equal to that after turneps fed 
on the ground ; but the fair refult is evidently, 
that if carrots were fo fed, the barley would be 
much fuperioc i of this the intelligence will not 
pertnit us to doubt. It is, however, fair to ob- 
ferve, that they one and all declare for putting 
them in upon clean land, and in this courfe, i tur- 
neps 
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neps, a barley, 3 carrots, 4 barley, &c. from 
which it appears, that on thefc fandy foils they arc 
not to be depended upon for cleaning them when 
foul with fpear-grafs. 

I cannot conclude the fubjeft, without earncftly 
calling on all perfons who have fands, or light 
fandy loams, to determine to emancipate themfelves 
from the chains in which prejudice, or indolence, 
have bound them. To cultivate this admirable 
root largely and vigoroufly ; to give it the beft foil 
they have ; to plough very deep ; to hoe with great 
fpirit •, and to banifli corn from their (lables, as a 
mere luxury and barren expence that ought to be 
extirpated ; an cfFcft that flows very fairly from 
the preference which the fagacious four-footed in- 
habitant univcrfally gives to carrots. 

July 25th, left Saxmundham, and took the road 
to Heveningham, the magnificent feat of Sir Gcr-. 
rard Vanneck I had not viewed it before j and, 
it was with great plcafurc 1 found there had at 
laft arifen a ftru< 5 lurc in Suffolk deferving the at- 
tendon of travellers : our fiftcr county Norfolk 
had long been thus decorated. Thofe who make 
the Norfolk l our, will now find it cfTcntlal to take 
Heveningham in their way to that county. Mift- 
Icy and Woolverfton unite to call for fuch a con- 
duft. Thefe papers arc already fo much more vo- 
luminous than 1 cxpedled to make them, that I 
can touch on but few circumftanccs of this magni- 
ficent rcfidcnce : the houfe is an old one repaired 
with additions, and is certainly a mafter-piecc of 

con- 
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comrivancc and ability in the architeft *• The 
apartments are large, the difpofition convenient, 
the ornaments elegant Tne dinning room and li- 
brary will more than fatisfy \ they muft pleafe 
every eye. The fituation of the houfe is on the 
fide of a hill, backed by plantations, and flanked 
by two very noble woods of full grown oak, it 
Hopes down to a vale through which the water, 
large enough to be interefling, is made to wind i 
the oppofite hwn which fpreads upon another hill, 
is prettily fcattered with wood in the modern and 
juft taftc. Sixteen miles of a riding levelled, laid 
to grafs, and kept mown for convenience, con- 
dudts to the principal points of view. It is well 
traced through a great variety of ground ; clofe 
woods, open groves, lawns, meadow, corn- 
ground, See, in a picafing fucctfiion : every view 
commands a rich and fertile woodland country ^ 
but the moft pleafing points are thofr, where the 
houfe and water unite to form a confined landfkip 
through a foreground of fome large oaks : and 
from the hill where the water is firft feen rifing 
from Queen Elizabeth’s oak. Thofc ftencs are 
magnificenr. That tree is a moft venerable one 
tradition reports, that the Queen hid herfclf in it 
(for it was then hollow) to (hoot the deer as they 
paffed. We meafured it, 33 j- feet in circum- 
ference 5 feet from the ground. 

To 

♦ Mr. Wyat. 

t The Cowthorp oak, the largeft iti England, is 36 feet, 
6 inches, in circumference 5 feet from the ground. The 

oak 
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To Framlingham by Yoxford, About that 
place the country very beautiful^ (light hill and 
dale, well wooded, and highly drclTcd from many 
feats ; Mr. Staunton’s, Sir John Blois, (Mr. Arch- 
deacon lives in it) Sir John Roufs, Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Davy, &c. 

Entcnng now the region of the true Suffolk 
polled cows, which arc unexceptionably the fineft 
in England for milicing, wc made enquires ; dai- 
ries rife to 40 and 50 *, the points they attend to arc 
thefc— a long body, large carcafs, clean throat, 
fnakc- headed, thin tatl, and (horc leg ; they give 
fix gallons a day in the height of the leafon. 
Scarcely any farmer without a field of cabbages. 
To 40 cows they will have 8 or jo acres, the fort 
the great fcotch and american ; get good barley 
after them, and very clean. The courfe, i fallow, 

2 barlcyi 3 clover, 4 wheat, 5 beans twice hoed, 

6 wheat, 

oak in Holt-foreft, near Bentley, at 7 feet, 34 in circum- 
ference. The fairtop-oak fecmingly found in 1754; and 
the Earl of Thanct’i, in Whinheld park, WeftmorcUnd, 31 
feet 9 inches. The handfomeil in England, is in the Earl 
of Powis’s park, by Ludlow, which, in 1757, was 16 feet 

3 inches ; but ftrait and clear for 60 feet. The Dunbarton 
aih 16 feet 9 inches. A Wych Elm at Bradley, in Suffolk, 
26- feet 3 inches. Lord Dacies cheAnut, at Tortworth, in 
Gloucellerfhire, at 6 feet, was 46 feet 6 inches in 1759, it 
is above 1100 years old. It was called the great chcAnut 
in King John’s time ; Mr. Marfham calculates, that it was 
540 years old when he came to the throne, and 1 1 yards in 
circumference. Btt Bath Mt0i»irs^ vol. 1. p. 76. 
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6 wheat, which is an excellent rotation for thoftf 
who think fallowing effcntial. Wheat is rarely 
fown upon it, beans and clover giving finer and 
cleaner crops. Rents 13 to 16 s. an acre* 

July 261 h, leave Framlingham, after viewing 
the callle and church ; the road to Dcbenham 
leads through the midd of the great dairies. The 
foil very rich and admirably adapted to grafs. I 
went into fomc new lays, and found the luxuriance 
of growth wonderful ; in fome of the rieheft, the 
great ftaplc of the herbage confided of, 1 trifolium 
repens *, 2 plantago lanceolate ; 3 ranunculus repens. 
The two lird excellent plants, that arc ever abound- 
ing in fine padurcs ; and the lad ufually in low 
meadows. In other very richoncs, I was furprifed to 
find gre^t quantities of the ononis fpinofa^ which 
Hudfon fays, habitat in pafeuis ftertlioribus \ but 
abounds here in very rich foils. Viewed many dairies, 
and was exceedingly pleafed with the breed j they 
are very fine beads to the eye of a man accudomed 
to good milkers. We faw one very ill made cow, 
in refpedt to roundnefs of carcafs, milked, and (he 
gave a threc galion pail quite full, which is not 
uncommon in this country ; fome few give four 
gallons twice a day. They prefer oat-draw in 
winter for their cows to any other *, next wheat- 
ftraw j and, lad of all, that of barley, which is 
much the word. For the cows that give milk at 
that fcafon, cabbages or hay arc the food, cfpccially 
the former ; and many- give both, only baiting 
with cabbages. About Earl Soham, they arc of 

opinion, 
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opinion, that one good acre of cabbages will do 
for feven or eight cows, giving as much food as 
three of turncps j they make the cows give more 
and better butter than turneps ; and are, befides, 
excellent for all forts of cattle, as (beep, hogs, &c. 
They plant 7000 on an acre as early as they can 
from a fpring fowing ; they get good barley after 
them, yet are of opinion that they exhauft the land ; 
but in carting them otf, it is not fo much damaged 
as with turneps, nor fuch holes left to retain water. 
I viewed many pieces, but none that were fo fine 
as Mr. Salter’s, who informed me, that he dunged 
one part of his field at the rate of 60 loads of com- 
pod per acre, and the other part 30 loads ; the 
former were much the finer, but the whole pro- 
mifed to be an exceedingly fine crop. He has no 
doubt of being able to fell them for 6 1 . an acre, if 
he was willing} he wilhed he had planted the whole 
field, one part being in turneps. The courfe here 
is, 1 fallow, 2 barley five or fix qrs. 3 beans or 
clover, 4 wheat. The foil is a rich, moift, friable 
loam, on a ftrong blue clay. Kent 20 s. Some 
pieces 40 s. an acre rent, tythe, and rates. 

From Framlingham, for fix miles of the way 
to Debenham, we tried Mr. Laurcnis’s experi- 
ment * of the proportion of the feveral crops, and 
found, that in 129 fields, the parts were, 

* See rol. I. p. 240. 
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Grafs, 

5+ 

Wheat, 


Barley, 

6 

Oats, 

5 

Beans, 

II 

Cabbages, 

11 

Turneps, 

3 

Peafe, 

3 

Fallow, 

6 

Clover, 

1 

Winter tares. 

3 

Hemp, 

2 

129 


But, from obfcrvation, we determined that the 
refulc is by no means exad. The grafs fields were 
on an average final ler than the arable ^ and the 
farm-houfes being near the road, brought the grafs 
to be more contiguous to us. The cabbage pieces 
were mod of them finall. The hemp the fame, 
and the real proportion of clover much more* 
This Iketch, however, is enough to prove the 
country very well arranged. 

About Debcnham, the great dairies continue. 
Mr. Hawes, of Wethcringfett, had'ioi cows, but 
now grazes many beads, having IcjQTcncd his dairy.. 
The price of their bed cows 81. 8 s. to pick a 
dairy. Much better butter from cabbages than 
from turneps, and more of it : the crop worth 5 or 
61. an acre i but never rifes to 10 1. They arc 

reckoned 
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reckoned to draw the land more than turneps, I 
afked, if the barlry after them, was as much in- 
ferior to that after lurneps, as their value exceeded 
that of turneps ? They thought not. The value 
of cabbages through all this country muft be very- 
great, from the vaft confumption there is of bay. 
Mr. Steptow has ^5 cows, and about 20 head of 
young cattle, which, with his team, catlaft winter 
100 loads of hay. The courfe, 1 fallow, 2 bar- 
ley five qrs. 3 clover, 4 wheat, 3 qrs* 5 beans, 
6 wheat. 

At Stonham Afpal, I had the pleafure of calling 
on Mr. Toofey, and took a hafty walk over his 
excellently cultivated farm. His lucerne, in the 
fccond year, tranfplantcd, is very fine j and, as 
this plant docs not come nearly to perfeftion 
till the third year, Mr. Toofey has planted rows 
of cabbages between thofe of lucerne, a very good 
thought, which will make the land anfwcr well for 
waiting for the improvement of the principal crop. 
The whole was pcrfeftly clean and free from every 
weed. 1 viewed alfo his cabbages, five acres of 
very fine plants, and in a truly garden degree of 
cleannefs. He is a great advocate for this crop 
on ftrong foils : finds their ufe for all forts of cattle 
very great : one acre maintains four cows the win- 
ter, with the aflifiance of ftraw ; and, as he has 
found that a cow will cat two ton of hay, every 
good acre of cabbages confcqucntly faves eight tons 
of hay ; if half a ton is allowed at calving it is a 
deduction of two, the remaining fix at only 40 s. 

L 2 arc 
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arc 12 1. for the acre of cabbages. When land is 
in proper order he does not find that cabbages ex- 
hauft i has had lo quarters of oats per acre after 
them. 

Mr. Toofey has been fomc years a very attentive 
praclifer of Mr. Bakewell’s cattle-hufbandry. His 
farm confifts of 70 acres, in very complcat manage- 
ment, as may be cafily collcftcd from the quantity 
of cattle It fupports ; viz. 25 (heep, 8 horfes and 
colts, 3 working oxen, 4 cows, 1 bull, 16 beafts, 
heifers, and (leers, in the fucctffion lyftcm, bred 
and fold fat (leers, pr with a calf if heifers *, all 
which cattle are kept by 50 acres of grafs, of which 
12 are mown for hay ; from 5 to 12 of cabbages, 
8 of (Iraw. But he buys, as every good hufband- 
man (hould, as much ftraw and ftubble as he can. 

His cattle are of Bakewell’s breed, which is, in 
one word, giving them fufScient praife ; the bull 
which he calls Twopenny from that of Bakewcll’s, 
of which I gave an account in my Eaftcrn Tour^ 
is, in every refpedt, a very fine one, particularly 
in the breadth and (Iraitnefs of his back, the barrel 
carcafs, and the (hort leg. He leaps cows at half 
a guinea, at which rate many have been brought 
to him, which (hews that there is fome tafte in this 
country for breeding. The cows and other cattle 
whole bred, for Mr. Toofey bought cows and 
heifers of Mr. Bakcwell as well as Twopenny, are 
of a very perfeft mould. In tying up all his cattle, 
Mr. Toofey copies Bakcwell’s fyftem ; they arc all 

tied 
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eicd up to ftraw, or hay and cabbages ; littered 
well, and cleaned twice a day ; th^ dung piled up 
agatnft the feeds, and the urine, every drop of 
which is faved, thrown regularly on it. The water 
from the eves of the building is all conveyed 
away, that it may not dilute the urine, an attention 
that cannot be too much commended. The feeep 
arc equally well made with the cattle *, feme few 
he fells for the breed, but gets from 30 s. to 3 !• 
for two year old wethers from the butchers. 

A pradice in which this gentleman is pcrfedly 
original, is that of ftall-fceding his feeep in winter; 
he docs it exadly in the fame manner as with oxen, 
having racks and mangers provided for the pur- 
pofe. It is only experience that can decide on the 
projed ; perhaps an animal fe well defended 
againft the cold by his fleece, feould never be kept 
hot : it muft be eflTcntial, in executing this plan, 
to have the feeds as open as pofllble, and to al- 
low a good diftance from feeep to feeep. 

Upon occafion of draw and ftobble being fcarce, 
Mr. Toofey bedded all his cattle with fand, and 
found that, with a fmall addition of litter, it did 
very well ; he left it off merely bccaufc of the ex- 
pcncc of carriage, as he had three miles to go fof 
it. The heaps of dung, juft mentioned, are mo. 
ved to the compoft heap fevcral times in a year, 
as by frequent ftirring he can roc itin three months, 
it is then mixed with earth and chalk. This 
fyftem I conceive to be erroneous — chat the oftener 
L 3 dung 



dung is moved, the more of its virtue is loft ; that 
a flow fermentation reduces dung to that mucila- 
ginous ftate in which it fliould be ufed, with much 
lefs lofs than an accelerated fermentation, which, 
from frequent ftirrings, carries off fo much of the 
volatile alkali, that the remaining mafs is robbed 
of Its richeft qualities. In general, however, Mr. 
Toofey, by buying ftraw, &c. bringing chalk 
feven miles, railing a large quantity of dung, and 
faving all the urine, keeps his farm in moft rich 
order, and fccures very large crops. It requires 
two men in winter to take care of the above cattle, 
move the dung, and bring cabbages, but they 
have leifure time, which is employed in chalk 
cart. 

In his cabbage culture, he frequently aims at 
having a crop of corn between the rows. The 
ridges are from three feet and a half to four feet, 
on which he plants a double row of beans in march, 
very near each other ; and, at midfummer, taking 
off a furrow on each fide with the plough, throws 
up a little ridge in the thorough, on which he 
plants the row of cabbages ; when the beans 
are removed, the ridge where they grow is 
cultivated and becomes the thorough to the new 
ridges on which the cabbages remain. In this 
manner he gets from five to feven combs an acre. 
Prefers the mazagan fort, becaufe they are off 
fooneft. Sets in march, and gets them off by the 
a5th of july, removing the Iheaves into a grafs 

field 
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field to diy. Charlton peafe, wheat, and oats, he 
has managed in the fame manner, getting three 
combs of peafe, as much wheat, and up to ten 
combs of oats, which is very confiderable. 

Has had 23^ combs of Tartarian oats per acre> 
over the whole of a fmall field. 

I have faid nothing of Mr. Toofcy’s black horfes. 
They would figure greatly in any part of England, 
Suffolk only excepted ; but the breed which I have 
already defcribed, arc fo fupcrior to all others, 
that 1 have not a more earneft wilh than their uni- 
verfal reception, to the utter exclufion of every 
black breed. 

This very accurate and ingenious cultivator is 
about to emigrate to Canada. He has accepted 
the office of miniffer of the church of England 
there ; and means to tranfmit his cattle, his im> 
plements, and his knowledge, to the defarts of the 
New World. It is of courfc to his perfonal ad- 
vantage } but, as an cnglifhman, I regret that any 
circumftancc Ihould deprive my country of the 
fervices of a man, whofc tafte has taken a decided 
turn in favour of agriculture. Every man who 
actually Heps beyond the fkill of his neighbours, 
Ihould receive encouragement at home, and pro- 
per means be taken to enable him to call his talents 
into full exertion, for the benefit, not of himfelf, 
but his country. But that nobler part of the go- 
vernment of a great empire, which confifts in pro- 
moting, by due encouragement, the adivity of 
L 4 well- 
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well employed individuals in the purfuits to which 
their genius leads, is the laft confxderation of eng- 
lift) minifters, whofe concluA is fure to convince the 
fubjeft, that it is of little confcqucnce in what 
manner talents are employed.— A Newton on a 
fhoeblack’s ftool inftead of a profelTor’s chair — A 
Prieftley mending old cloaths, not making expe- 
riments — A Brindley driving a carrier's waggon 
inftead of direfting a canal — And a Harrifon em- 
ployed on fpatierdalhes not time - pieces — All 
would be the fame to the government of this 
kingdom. But thanks to the vigour which liberty 
infpires — genius fometimes makes its way and 
doubly triumphs over public ncgleft and the diffi- 
culties of private life. 

At Stonham we were within two miles of Crow- 
field, the feat of Mr. Middleton ; I (hall copy the 
minute I took there a year ago. 

“ About Crowfield, the foil very wet, but rich 
good loam on clay and clay-marle ; hollow drain" 
ing is done by the farmers, but not the twentieth 
part that ought to be. I obferved no farm with- 
out a fmall field of cabbages, which they take off 
the land in carts for their cows, &c. Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s father began this huibandry about 25 years 
ago, but was not imitated by any of the common 
farmers. Land lets at 14 to 16 s. an acre. 

The prefent Mr. Middleton purfues the cab- 
bage hufbandry withjgrcat fpirit and fuccefs. He 

had 
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had this year 20 acres 5 but the extreme unfavour* 
ablenefs of the fcafon, has rendered the crop very 
fmall in comparifon of what he has had in former 
years. Yet he values them (for cattle) at 40 s. an 
acre. His method of culture is to fow the feed, 
half a pound for every intended acre, the firft open 
weather in february •, the amcrican fort, which 
comes to a great fize, and lafts good very late in 
the fpring. The field being well ploughed, ma- 
nured with from 20 to 30 loads an acre of dung 
and earth compoft, and left on three-feet ridges ; 
the plants arc fet one row on each ridge the firft 
favourable weather in June, the fooner the better, 
two feet and a half from plant to plant. He 
horfe-hoes the furrows, and keeps the rows clean 
by hand-hoeing, 

I made many enquiries relative to the corn that 
followed cabbages, whether they were to beefteem- 
ed an exhaufting crop or not accounts were va- 
rious and contradiftory •, but the balance feenied 
to be in favour of the firft opinion, that they ex- 
haufted confiderably. 

It is proper to obferve, that the contrails for 
four-crout have very much fpread this branch of 
agriculture within reach of the (hipping at Ipfwich, 
as fome gentlemen have fold them at high prices, 
Mr. Middleton 10 1 , an acrej Mr. Ailon, of 
Bramford f 13 1, an acre. 


t See an account of his hufbandry in the Eaprn T mr. 
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In fattening an ox, Mr. Middleton remarked a 
circumftance highly deferving of attention; he 
killed one that was 14 years old, having been 
worked many years, and the beef, contrary to ex- 
pedlation, was remarkably fine ; the fore quarters 
uncommonly fo, the drawing having given the beef 
a finer grain than ufual. This is a valuable fad, 
for it not only proves that working makes good 
beef, but alfo, that a man may keep his oxen at 
work as long as they will move well, without any 
apprehenfion of their not fatting well when 
aged.” 

Upon a former occafion J I had examined the 
culture of hops at Stowmarket, and ihall infert 
here the notes I took. 

In the neighbourhood of that place there are 
about 300 acres of them ; but 18 or 20 acres arc 
grubbed up and turned tq meadow within two 
years, owing to the badnefs of the times. The 
foil they plant on, is a black loofe moor, on a gra- 
velly bottom, very wet and boggy, lying on a dead 
level with the little river that runs by the town ; 
the more boggy and loofe it is, the better the hops 
thrive, efpecially if the gravel be within three feet; 
the neighbouring grounds rife in fuch a manner as 
to Ihclter them very well. Before planting, thefe 
morally bottoms were coarfe meadow, worth about 

20 s. 
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aos. an acre, and fomc much lefs. In preparing 
them for hops, they form them into beds i6 feet 
wide, by digging trenches about three feet wide, 
and two feet, or two feet and a half deep, the 
earth that comes out being (pread upon the brds, 
and the whole dug and levelled. Immediately 
upon this, they, in march, form the holes fix 
feet afunder every way, 12 inches* diameter, and 
a fpit deep, confequcntly there are three rows on 
each bed. Into each hole they put about half a 
peck of very rotten dung, or rich comport, fcatter 
earth upon it, and plant feven fees in each, draw- 
ing earth enough to them afterwards to form fome- 
thing of a hillock. Some perfons in the firil year 
fow french beans, or beans, and plant cabbages, 
but not reckoned a good way by Mr, Rout, to 
whofc obliging communication I owe the particu- 
lars from which I draw this account : in about 
two or three weeks, but according to the feafon, 
they will be fit to pole with old (hort poles, to 
which they tie all the (hoots or vines, and then 
keep the land clean by hoeing and raking; at 
midfummer they hill them. The produce the firft 
year will be three, four, and even five hundred 
weight of hops per acre. After this they reckon 
them as a common plantation, and manage 
accordingly. 

Manure is not always given regularjy ; but 
amounts, upon an average, to 10 loads a year, 
value 5 s. a load in the plantation. They keep it 

till 
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till it would run through a ficvc, which they pre- 
fer to a more putrid ftatc. 

The labour of fbrming the beds for a new plan- 
tation by digging the drains, &c. amounts to 4 1, 
an acre. That of the annual work, picking ex- 
cepted, is put out to the men at 4 1. an acre per 
annum, for which they dig, ftrip, ftack, clean 
drains, hoe, rake, hole, tie, &c. 

Three poles are put to each hill, confequcntly 
there are 30 hundred (at 120) to the acre, at 24 s. 
a hundred delivered. They are generally of afh, and 
the length they prefer is 24 feet. But in addition 
to this regular poling, when a hop raifes much 
above a pole, they fet another to take the Ihoot to 
prevent its falling, preventing the circulation of 
air, and entangling with the poles of other hills. 

A hop garden will laft almoft for ever, by re- 
newing the hills that fail, to the amount of about 
a fcorc annually ; but it is reckoned better to grub 
up and new plant it every twenty or twenty-five 
years. 

1 he only diftempers to which they are fubjedl:, 
arc the fly and the honey-dew ; they know the blaft 
and the red worm, but they are rare ; the latter 
chiefly on dry land. Lightening they think fa- 
vourable, as it kills flies and lice. 

Mr. Rout has raifed a bank againft the river 
about three feet high, to leffen the force of floods i 
but docs not wifh to keep them entirely out ; as he 
find?, that if the water comes in gently, and does 
not wafh the earth away, it is rather beneficial. 

And, 
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And, he is clear, that if he was to let the river 
into his drains to a certain height, in very dry west- 
ther, it would be of fcrvicc to the crop. 

Relative to the expencc of forming a new plan- 
tation, they had, many years ago, an idea that it 
coft 7 5 1 . an acre ; and Mr. Rout is clear, that it 
cannot now be done under lOO 1 . Among other 
articles, he named the following : 


Preparing the beds, - £>4 0 

Manure, - - 2 lo 

Planting, - • 15 

Setts if bought, or the labour in railing 
and cutting, - - 1 15 

Hoeing, raking, and moulding, o 10 

Tying, - - o 10 

Poling, - - - 0 10 

30 hundred poles at a^s. - 36 o 

Shaving and knotting 6d. per hund. o 15 

Carrying to the ground 2 s. per hund. 3 o 

Picking, drying, and bagging, 20 s. per 
Ct. 4 Ct. - - 40 

Duty 10 s. - - 20 

Two bags, - - o 10 

Two years rent 20 s. £,200 
Tythe, - 200 

Rates 7 s. in the pound, 014 o 

4 14 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 
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The grofs calculation, therefore, includes fome 
articles not noticed here, or takes a confiderable 
portion of the cxpcnce of building the kiln. The 
annual expence they reckon, 


Rent when the land is in order. 

C 2 

0 

0 

Tythc 

1 

0 

0 

Rates 7 s. 

0 

14 

0 

Labour by contraft. 

4 

0 

0 

Manure, . - . 

2 

10 

0 

Picking, drying, and bagging, 
per Ct. 8 Ct. 

20 s. 

8 

0 

0 

Duty 10 s. 

4 

0 

0 

Three bags at 5 s. 

0 

15 

0 

Annual renewal of poles, fuppofe 

4 

0 

0 

intcreft of money, 

3 

2 

0 

Ditto kiln, 

- I 

0 

0 
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0 


Mr. Rout’s crops have varied from i Ct. which 
was the loweft he ever had, to 13 Ct. and he 
thinks was the greateft produce he ever received ; 
on an average 8 Ct. and the mean price 4 K 
per Ct. 

8 Ct. at 4I. - * 3a o o 

Expences, - - 31 i o 

This account nearly refembles many others I 
have taken in different counties.” 


From 
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From this place returned home, finiihing a little 
journey, inftruftivc from the variety of intelligence 
1 received, and plcafing from the converfation and 
politenefs of my companions, who, I have no 
doubt, are convinced of the real importance of at* 
tending to the agriculture of the countries through 
which they may have occafion to travel. 

I muft indulge myfelf in a general obfervation 
on the county ot Suffolk ; that it contains a variety 
of foil, and excellent management, not to be found 
in any other county in the kingdom. The Sand-- 
lingj^ near Woodbndgc, is a much more peculiar 
diftrid than any other I have feen j and, in my 
opinion, much better worth the ftudious attention 
of thofe who would be mailers of the art, than any 
part of England. All the excellencies of the Nor- 
folk culture arc found in the range of great farms 
on the coaft ; fuch as marling and claying on a 
great fcale, and the full execution of the admirable 
courfc, I turneps, 2 barley, 3 clover, 4 wheat. 
The heavy lands in what is called High Suffolk, 
arc excellently conduced, and the cabbage culture 
no where clfe generally to be found in the fields of 
common farmers. The dairy farms deferve more 
attention than any in the kingdom * and the 

breed 

• As I wi(h not to be mifunderftood, I ftiall explain my 
meaning : it is not that our cows are larger, or finer, but 
they give more milk than any ; nor is this the principal 
point — the great queftion is, through the medium of what 
Weed will a given quantity of grafs produce moil butter and 
cheefe i There are cows that may give a greater rtturn, but 
not if food be confidered. 
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breed of horfes I have dcfcribed, without any 
vals. Hence we may give to Kent the undoubted 
fuperiority in cultivating beans, and drilling many 
crops — to Eflfex nchnefs of foil— to Norfolk, per- 
haps, quantity of turneps — certainly to all the Weft 
of Englandfor managing meadows— and other coun- 
ties may be fuperior in fome fmaller points— but 
every circumftance confidered, wepoflefs, I think, 
the greateft variety in articles that demand a curi- 
ous attention : and that traveller who ncgleSs Suf- 
folk, yet wilhes to become deeply acquainted with 
agriculture, will find the omiflion not an inconfi- 
ablc one. 

A. Y. 

BradfuU Hall, July tZ, 1784. 
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A TOUR TO SHROPSHIRE. 

By the Editor* 

Tl/TAY 26th, 1776, paffed from Hcrtfordfhirc 
through London, in the way to Norfolk ; 
but having before delcribed the common hulband- 
ry of part of Effex, I fhall only obferve, that 
about Epping I found the rent of gfaiX40S. and 
for fevcral miles at 20 s. Their courfes on arable 
land, 

I. Fallow, I. Turnips, 

*2. Wheat, 2. Barley, 

Oats, 3. Clover, fed in the fpring 

and then fummer-fal- 
lowed for 
4. Wheat. 

Much land-draining done ; but they complained 
greatly that in fomc clay fields the drains will not 
draw more than 4 feet *, for that fpace good corn, 
but the reft little the better for draining. 

The cfFc6t of lime here is very remarkable. 
They bring it from Bow, 12 miles, lay a buflicl a 
rod in fummer, and ftir twice or thrice for wheat* 
It lafts 12 or 14 years, and (hews itfclf to an inch 
on all foils, but beft on dry loam, and on clays 
after draining. They alfo mix it with hedge-row 
earth, they even reckon it better than dung. 

Their produdls. 

Wheat 3 to 5 qrs. 

Barley 4 to 5 
Oats 4 to 6* 


To 
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To Bradficld by Chelmsford. Sudburyi &c. 

June J;th^ to Lynn. Crofling that poor uncul- 
tivated but cxtenfivc country between Culford and 
Brandon^ I regretted^ as 1 had done many times 
before, that it fhould be left fo entirely to rabbits 
and Iheep. It is not to be doubted but it might 
very profitably be cultivated. The rents arc low> 
from 1 s. to 3 6d. large trafts are let at* and 

much even lower than a (hilling. I brought away 
fpecimens of the pooreft parts, and of the white 
fluff called in Norfolk and here cork^ which is un- 
der it, but which I found on trial to be marie, at 
lead if faith is to be placed in cffervefccnce with 
acids. The fand itfclf is poor, running, and near- 
ly deditute of all adhefion \ but this marie would 
enable it to yield a turf of grades, and that would 
prove in fuccc(fion the mother of corn and turnips* 
—-About Wcating, found a new and cxtenfivc 
enclofure, fo that this trad, naturally not much 
fuperior to that mentioned above, will foon be 
found fertile and profitable*— Reached Lynn. 

June 7th| took the road for Downham* the 
country various % near Wallingion thofc high 
broad lands begin which fpread from hence over 
an amaeing trad of country, quite into Northamp- 
tonfhire and Buckinghamihirt ) before I got to 
Downham, I faw very many with the furrows 
tt Inches deep in water. The hufbandry of thefe 
lands demands the grCated attention in keeping the 
furrows dry, if not, one acre in three is lod. If 
the furrows are kept quite free from water, it is 
K % the 
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the moft exceltenc way of alt others of laying wet 
foils dry. 

The other fide of Downhatn, about Denver, I 
met with fome excellent, rich, loamy foils, that let 
at 20 s. an acre. Their courfe is, i turnips, 
2 barley, j clover i, 2, or 3 ye.ars ; 4 wheat. 

At Hclgcy the fens begin, and exhibit a me- 
lancholy appearance of a country which, from foil, 
ought to be among the richeft in the world, but 
rendered of but little value by water. 

In my Farmers Tour I mention a Mr. Canham 
of this country^ who made a common praftifc of 
fowing wheat and beans alternately ; I now pafied 
through his farm, and found that my former in- 
telligence was true, he praftifes it to a very confi- 
derable extent ; but he hoes very little. His beans, 
all that 1 faw, were broadcaft, and I cannot fay 
much for the clcannefs of the crops, yet they yield 
him in general 4 or 5 qrs. an acre, and the wheat 
as much. But the land is admirably fine *, a mel- 
low rich loam on clay, that lets for 17 s. an acre 
round. 

What lay the advocates for fummcr-fallowing to 
this inftance, which is an experiment over a great 
many acres for many years ? Beans when not hoed 
foul land as much or more than any crop, peafe alone 
excepted. The fields muft be full of weeds, which 
beyond all doubt exhauft, and thefe will be nearly 
in proportion, both in number and growth, to the 
richnefs of the foil. But fummer-fallow is fo little 

efientia)^ 
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efifential, that even with wheat every fecond yearic 
is found unnecelTary. 

All the country is laid on broad high lands* He 
lows 4 bufhels an acre of beans. Mr. Canham 
has fome hundred acres of fen land at 4 s. or 5 s« 
an acre, part of which is arable, on which he gets, 
however, fuch crops as 2i or 3 qrs. of wheat an 
acre, and 5 or 6 qrs. of oats, but moft of it is ap- 
propriated to feeding young cattle. 

I faw a few pieces of hemp at Sonthrey, and 
found that they fowed wheat after it. They keep 
their cattle here in the winter on fen-hay and draw; 
the former valued at 10 s. a load. All their firing 
is turf. The culture of the fens moft common, is 
CO plough and burn it in June, for 

I. Colcfccd fed, 4. Barley, 

2* Wheat, 5. Ditto, 

3. Ditto, 6. Rye*grafs, &c. for 3 

or 4 years, then burn again. 

Spring-wheat is fown ; the Rev. Mr. Jones, of 
Ely, has 400 acres this year, and it promifes well. 
Yields 2 qrs. or an acre, and oats 3, 4, and 
5 qrs. an acre. 

At Littleport the fen ends. We come upon 
high gravelly land. It continues all cultivated to 
Ely. Juft before that city it is common field 
the courfe, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 4 or 5^ qrs. an acre. 

3. Barley, 

4. Ditto, 

beans 4 or 5 qrs an acre broadcaft and foul. 

K 3 The 
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The fens in general pay x t. an acre in tax to 
the mills for draining, and from 3 s. lO 6 s. an 
acre rent. In general 7 s. an acre in all. 

Ely is noted for white bricks and gardens, there 
are many kilns for the former, and they fell about 
32 s. a thoufand. The richnefs of the foil, which 
is uncommon, encourages the latter, though it lets 
at 3 I. an acre. 

June 8th, left that place and took the road for 
Cambridge t two or three miles fouth of Ely ; the 
paftures very rich, letting at 20 s to 35 s. an acre j 
and open field arable from izs. to 30 s. The 
courfo, 

1. Fallow, 

a. Wheat, 4 qrs. an acre, 

3. Beans, 4 or 5 qrs. 

4. Barley, 3 to 4I qrs. 

At the diftance of 4 or 5 miles the fame courfe 
continued ; wheat yielding 3 qrs. beans 2 1 to 4, 
barley 3^ and 4 ; all open field, and let at lOs. 
an acre. I pafled a very extenfive field all beans, 
and full of weeds and rubbilh •, fcarce any hoeing 
in the country. All in high broad lands. 

At Stretham the fame lands, with fome of them 
with open grips in the furrows, and an edging of 
grafs a foot wide on each fide. This place is a 
village of farmers houfes, &c. furrounded by great 
open fields, much I fuppoie like France. 

Pairing Stretham bridge, the road runs through 
a vail Ihect of watery fen, called Wattr Btatb Ltveh 

rooft 
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Dioft of it was once drained^ and part cultivated in 
arable ^ but from breaches in the banks, or neg-^ 
kft of draining, has become near three feet deep 
of water. It is of great extent, near 4 miles one 
way, and full as much another. Cottenham-fen 
on the other fide the road, lies in the fame ficua- 
tion. It is overgrown with reeds called here white 
leed^ which they mow for hay when the fens are 
dry enough to admit it, which this is not ; and 
fen-men tell us it is excellent fluff for cattle. 
The foil is a black turf or moor, 3 feet deep. It 
is a kind of open field belonging to Watcrbeach 
and Stretham. It has not been dry enough to mow 
thefe three years; the part that lies rather higher 
than the reft, ufed to be treated upon the fen 
fyftcm, of ploughing up and burning the furrows 
for colcfced, which was fed oflf, and then oats, of 
which a laft, or 2 1 combs, has been gained an acre. 
Thefe oats arc fuccecdcd by two or three crops 
more, and the average produce in all about fix 
or feven quarters an acre, afterwards it is left to 
turf 3 or 4 years, and then burnt again. 

Labour. 

In winter 5 $. or 6 s. a week. 

Hay 9 s. do. 

Harveft 2 1. 2 s. and board for 5 or 6 weeks. 

Leaving this warery country, the road leads over 
extenfive commons and open fields, that arc a fine 
reddffti loam on good gravel : and here I faw great 
ftocks of cows and flieep. All the arable arc open 
K 4 fields 



fields and on high broad lands, let from 8 s. to 
10 s. an acre. At Milton it is a very fine loam on 
gravel, and continues fo to Cambridge. They 
plough with 4 horfes at length, but towards Cam- 
bridge with only three. 

I paffed through Trumpington, in which field 
I obferved them with horfes double, four generally. 
The foil is a light loam, and the dated courfe, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Barley, 

all on lands, but moderately high, and in fome of 
the furrows dripes of rufhes. The field lets at 8 s, 
or 10 s. an acre, wheat yields from 5 to 8 comb, 
barley not fo much i part of the field, indead of 
fallow for wheat, is by agreement turnips for bar- 
ley } farms generally from 100 1. to 250 1. a year. 

An intelligent fhepherd informed me, that 1 8 
fcore fheep with their lambs would fold an acre in 
four nights, but he did not reckon it worth 30 s« 
The profit of their docks are Iamb and wool. 

Lamb 6 s. to 9 s. 

Wool 2 s. and 2 s, 6d. a head. 

About 10 s, 6d. a head in all; 

They fold till chridmas, and then put to turnips} 
for his 18 fcore his mader generally fowed 24 acres} 
befides feeding off fome rye after chridmas, and 
they would lad them till lady-day, when they went 
to the field again. 


Near 
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Near Hauxton-mills is the firft place where 
chalk is diftinAly fcen, it lafts from hence quite 
acrofs the kingdom. 

The country is all open field quite to Royfton, 
the villages being groups of a few inclofures, and 
wood, with houfes and a ftceple, and furrounded 
by the common fields. 

About Melbourne the land is all chalk, the fur* 
face being chalky on a hard chalk that breaks into 
cubes and oblongs : it is open field, and lets at from 
3 s. to 5 s. or 6 s. an acre. The courfe, 

1. Fallow ploughed three times, 

2. Wheat or barley, 

3. Beans, oats, or peafe. 

The wheat yields from 1 qr. to Barley 2 qrs. 
Oats 2 or 3. 

1 was much pleaTed to fee about Beyfion many 
ploughs going with two horfes abreaff, and with* 
out a driver : a very uncommon fight within the 
bounds of Hertfordlhice. About that town the 
open fields let from 7 s. 6d. to los. 6d. an acre, 
it is all chalk, and very good. Wheat yields from 
2, to 4 qrs. an acre ; barley up to 5 qrs. The 
farmers are fenfible intelligent men, for they agree 
among themfelvcs to fow turnips inftead of fallow- 
ing on many of their lands ■, and alfo fainfoine, by 
keeping ofiF their fiieep in the fpring. It fucceeds 
excellently, has been worth at one cutting 7 1. an 
acre} but they drefs it well with aihes or mali-dufl:. 
They ufe alfo much oil c^ke for their land, laying 

1000 
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looo cakes on 3 acres, which coft them 10 K at 
home. 

Taking the road to Sifevcnagc, I found the 
country continue entirely open, and all chalk, with 
very fine crops on it ; winter tares were cutting for 
foiling. Much trefoil was fown with clover, and 
as high and luxuriant as the* clover, agreeing per- 
fcftly well with the foil. The open chalky fields 
continue to Baldock. At Stevenage I found that cx-» 
ccllent farmer and worthy man, the late landlord of 
the Swan, Mr. Whittington, of whofc hufbandry I 
have giveA an account in my Six Months Tour^ had 
been dead eight months. His widow carries on the 
bufinefs. Reached my own farm at Northmitns 
that night. 

Retted funday the 9th, and the next day to St. 
Atban^s. Towards Dunflable, I found the land 
exceedingly good, and letting in general at aos. 
an acre. The mott ufual courfe is chat exceU 
lent one* 

1. Turnips fed off with fat fhcep from Leiceftcr- 
(hire, &c. at 40 9. to 50 s, an acre. 

2. Barley 5 or 6 qrs, an acre. 

3. Clover mown for bay or foiling. 

4. Wheat 3 qrs. 

Faffing Gorhambury, the feat of Lord Grimfton, 
in a country beautifully wooded, 1 found whole 
farms through at 15 s. an acre \ the wheat yielding 
25 bulhels, and the barley 5 qrs. Much wheat 
here is fown on the turnip land that is fed otf ear)y« 

Clover- 
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Clover«land wheat they get in if poiBble before 
michaelmas. They bring much foot and alhea 
from London, the former they fow on their wheat 
in march, from 20 to 40 bulhels an acre, and can 
ice to an inch where it is laid. The aihes they lay 
on their cldver. Within 6 miles of Dunftable, the 
land runs at the fame rent, and is flili under the 
hu/bandryof i turnip, 2 barley, j clover, 4 wheat. 
Here I met with beech trees, and rough brown 
flints, they are commonly fecn together : 1 expec- 
ted fainfoine to make the trio, but faw none. 

Palled a beautiful traA of country, with the 
village of Floyds to the left, and Ibme pretty 
hanging inclofures fringed with trees. 

Dined at Dunftable, and taking the Brickhill 
road, came in 2 miles to Tilworth, a new inclofed 
tra< 5 t, which was 8 s. an acre, but now from 1 5 s, 
to 20 s. The country is however moftly open. 
The courfe, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat 16 to 20 bulhels, or barley 4 qrs. 

3. Beans 25 to 30 bulhels, weeded by Iheep. 

Paired Hockley, a long village, in which every 

third houfe was a public one : this road fwarms 
with broad-wheeled waggons. The foil is rich. 
Grafs- land lets from 20 s. to 40 s. an acre. The 
arable 15 s. to 20 s. The pooreft open fields at 
7 s. fid. The courfc, 

I. Fallow, 

a. Wheat, to .30 bulhels. 

3. Beans } barley yields 4 or 5 qrs. 


They 
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They have large dairies, up to 30 cows, and 
reckon that they pay 6 s. a week in fumtner. I ob- 
ferved that the high, crooked, broad lands which 
began with me near Downham, in Notfolk, upon 
this journey, and which I loft when I came upon 
the chalks, here met me again about Hockley* 
where the chalk no longer appears. 

About Fenny Stratford the land is very rich. 
Grafs lers from 20 s. to 30 s. and arable 20 s. 
round, for there are many new inclofures here. 
The courfe is, 

I. Fallow, 

a. Whear, 20 to 30 bulhels, 

3. Barley, 4 qrs. 

4. Beans or oats, 25 bulhels. 

Another, 

I. Turnips all hoed, 

a. Barley, 

3. Wheat, 

4. Beans weeded by Iheep. 

Thefe people are but feeling their way towards 
Norfolk. The open lands were let from 6 s. to los, 
now they are 16 s. or i8s. inclofed. Peafe yield 
20 to 30 bulhels, and oats 5 or 6 qrs. Clover they 
mow twice for hay, and get 4 load at the two ; 
fells at I s. 6d. to 3 s. 6d. per Ct. They plough 
with 4 or 5 horfes at length, and do an acre a day. 

Dairies are large j towards Newport Pagnel they 
rife to 40 or 50 cows, all for butter, which is lent 
regularly to London. They alfo here fat many 
cows : buy in at from 4 1. to 8 1 . at ladyday, and 

clear 
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clear twice by michaclmas ; cows at 6 L will be-* 
come 9 I. and that, or near it, twice. The land 
30 s. an acre. As to fwine, the dairies do noc 
breed fo many as they fat ; they buy them in lean, 
and will make them pork in 6 weeks. Thofc they 
breed are fummer-pigs moftly ; they know nothing 
of the ufe of clover for them. Sheep they fold in 
the open fields, but flocks are not large enough in 
the inclofurcs. They have one very peculiar cir- 
cumftance ; flocks come from Banbury, 30 miles 
oflF, and are hired by the farmers here, who keep 
them on the fallow-fields, folding them. The 
fliepherds come with them, and they flay all the 
fummer. 


Profit of Sheep here. 


Lamb, - * £• o 

II 0 

Wool, - - 0 

* 3 

0 

12 J 

Provijtons. 

Bread excellent 9 lb. for 

lod. 

Butter, • - - 

8d. 

Pork, - - - 

4id. 

Mutton, 

- 4 Ld. 

Beef, 

Potatoes 6d. to i s. a peck. 

4 ;d. 


Labour. 

In harveft 36 s. and board. 

Hay 6 s. a week, and do. mowing. 
Winter 5 s. a week. 


The 
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The lace tnanufadury abounds through all thll 
country. Poor rates continue much as they were^ 
2 s. 6d. in the pound. 

Finilhcd the day at Stoney Stratford* and next 
morning, the nth, took the road to Towccftcr, 
8 miles off, exceeding rich rcddifh loam* on ftone 
quarries and clay* with many fine pafiures. You 
have many figns here of a ftone country ) ftone* 
built cottages begin before Stratford, and at Tow- 
cefter all the buildings are of ftone. There arc 
ibme open fields near Towccftcr, which let from 
8 s. to la s. an acre t but the number is but few, 
for the country in general is all inclofed by aift of. 
parliament. It was under the courfe of 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat* a or 3 qrs. an acre. 

3. Beans* 4 or 5 qrs. 

After the inclofure they add a crop of (>arlcy cr 
oats, from 4 to 7 qrs. after the beans : another 
courfe, 

1. Fallow, 4. Barley, 

2. Wheat, 5. Qats. 

3. Beans, 

But the new fields are chiefly laid down to grafs, 
which is moftly ufed in feeding dairies for butter, 
which goes regularly in waggons to London } they 
arc up to 40 cows. The land is rich* lb that an 
acre will more than fummer a cow. 

Rents by the inclofures are generally doubled. 

On landy lands they fubftitute turnips for the 

fallovr 



fallow, then take barley, and lay down for a few 
years with clover and rye-grafs* 

From Towceftcr to Daventry 20 s. an acre on 
an average. Farms they complain are laid toge- 
ther, and that they lofe corn and fhcep by the in«» 
clofures, but they get dairies in lieu of them. 
There is more inclofcd arable by much than there 
was, for the high price of corn of late has occa- 
fioned many of the new ones which were laid to 
grafs to be broken up again, and to this they at- 
tribute partly the prefent low price, wheat being 
now 4 s. 9d. and 4$. 6d« a bulhel ^ itnd barley 
17 s. a qr, 

Provijions^ fcfr. 

Bread 9 lb. for lod. 

Butter - yd. arid yid. a pound. 

Coats 30 s. a ton. 

Poor rates 2 s. and 2 s. 6d. in the pound, 
they have rifen of late years. 

Labour. 

In harveft 36 s. and board 
Hay 8 s. a week. 

Winter 6 s. ditto. 

The landlord of the Saracen's Head, at Tow- 
cefter, who is not only a very civil hoft, but a 
large farmer and an intelligent man, gave me chefc 
particulars. 

To Daventry the country is all rich, and lets on 
an average at 20 s. an acre, tithe free, for it h 

almoft 
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almoft all a line of new inclofures. About Pat> 
tilhal, which from the road feems to be a very 
pretty village grouped in wood, with a diftant 
profpefl beyond it, their huibandry is, 

I. Turnips cat off with Ibecp, 
a. Barley, 5 to 8 quarters. 

3. Clover and ray'grafs, and trefoil for 3 years, 
mown for hay, and yields 2 or 3 ton at one 
cutting. 

4. Oats, 5 to 8 qrs. fometimes wheat. 

It has been inclofcd 4 years, lets from 18 s. to 20s. 
an acre, was at 8 s. or to s. The inclofures in 
this country have generally doubled the rents. 
Some of them are laid down to grafs that were 
wet foils. 

From Pattilhal the road crofles a hill, every 
part of which commands the moft beautiful, prof- 
peds. The country is all in gentle declivities, 
which wave in various directions, the whole cut 
into inclofures, and ihews a large extent of culti- 
vation and verdure. But all the way from Stoney 
Stratford. hither, too many trees arc dripped into 
may-poles. The country continued exceedingly 
beautiful as I advanced ; about Datford, nothing 
can be more pifturefque than ibme fields to the 
righn where the varied flopes fringed with timber 
give much beauty to the richnefs of the foil. The 
whole line from Towceder to the dirty town of 
Daventry, is the fined part 1 have yet feen of 
Northamptonlhire. It wants only a river. 

Three 
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Three miles from Daventry came to Bramfton, 
an inclofure only a year old, which I remember 
Was fo violently oppofed by the rcilor, yet I find 
his living is doubled by it. The open field let at 
6 s. to 10 s. an acre ; but now it is (on leafe) 20 s. 
to 30 s. Here the road crofFes the Oxford navi- 
gation which is to join the Coventry cut. Laid 
at the Red Cow at Dunchurch, where I met with 
the civileft treatment. 

June the 12th, took the Coventry road, palTcd 
a long avenue of firs and elms, planted to decorate 
the way but in this climate trees in the road 
only fpoil, by preventing its drying. The inclo- 
fures very rich land« let at 20 s. an acre. The 
Courfe, 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 5 or 6 qrs. 

3. Clover and ray-grafs 4 years; 

4. Oats 6 qrs. 

5. Wheat 3 or 4 qrs. 

Wheat on an oat ftubblcj after three years lay, t 
Ihould fuppofe muft be very foul. They plough 
the lighted lands with 5 horfes at length. 

Five miles from Dunchurch, it continues the 
fame rent, courfe, and crops : a little wheat is 
fown on fallow. They ufc much lime for their 
turnip lands ; lay 17 qrs. an acre at 2 s. ^d. a qr; 
I remarked many excellently built farm houfes and 
offices, which every where give a country a rich 
and comfortable appearance. 

VoL. IV. N** 20. L Crofs 



Crofs the river, upon the banks of which is a 
noble range of meadows let at 30 s. an acre. 

Breakfaft at Coventry, and upon making en- 
quiries concerning their manufafturcs, find that 
they confift not only of the ribbons but ftufft 5 
the trade is very brifk at prcfcnt. Men earn 
7 s. or 8 s. a week by weaving, and women 5 s- 
I faw more women at this work than men. In the 
Birmingham road, at Allcflcy, the country ex- 
ceedingly rich, a fine deep loam on a fand-ftonc 
quarry. It is moftly pafture for feeding and dairy- 
ing, lets from 18 s. to 25 s. an acre; not much 
arable land ; what there is, is in 
1. Turnips, 
a. Barley, 5 qrs. 

3. Clover and ray-grafs, 3 or 4 years. 

4. Oats or beans, fometimes pcafe, but the 
grub eats the peafe on lays, when 3 inches 
high, but never beans or oats 

5. Wheat 3 qrs. 

This rich feeding land improves towards Banbury, 
all the way thither is fine land, and applied much 
of it to fattening oxen j here they fat cows 
chiefly. Dairies rife to 20 or 30. About Coventry 
are fome breeders famous both for cows and 
Iheep. Cows fell at 10 1 . and 15 1 , a piece, good 
ones, and they fat up to 20 1 . They have alfo a 
very fine large breed of (hcep ; they keep the iandbs 
for' fattening, kill from 2 to 5 years old ; wethers 
come from 30 1. to 40 1. a fcore. 

At 

♦ Oats are eaten by the rcd*worm. What they mean by 
this is not clear. 
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At Bicknel their courfe is, 

1. Turnips fed oiF by fat Iheep and beads. 

2. Barley, 4 qrs. 

3. Wheat, 4 qrs. 

4. Oats, 4 qrs. 

5. Clover and ray-grafs 4 or 5 years, and 

then break up for turnips again. 

One farmer, Mr. Swinburn, who is reckoned a 
very good one, has 

I. Turnips, 

a. Barley, 

3. Clover and ray-grafs 3 years. 

Dairies rife to 20 cows ; they rear many calves, 
favc thofe calved at candlemas or lady-day, and 
feed them by hand with milk till June, when they 
turn them to grafs. Sometimes they let two have 
a cow at grafs all fummer. 

Lambs for ftores fell up to 20 s. each, 3 or 4 
Qieep to the tod in clipping, yield long wool foe 
jerfeys. No folding. 

The cows, though famous for breed and fatten- 
ing, are here as in all the fine breeding countries, 
nothing for the pail, two cows go to a pail of 
3 gallons. And, calf included, they do not pay 
above 5 1. a year. 

Provifions; 

Bread, 4f lb. for - '6d. 

Butter, - - - 8d. 

Potatoes I s. 6d. to 2 s. 6d. abufhel 

Mutton, - - - 4d. 

Beef, - - 3 id and jid. 

L 2 Veal, 
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Veal, •• - jd. and 3;d, 

Pork, * - 3 id. and 4d. 

Labour. 

In harveft i s. a day. 

Hay ditto. 

Winter 8d. and board, and beer with all. 
Faffed Lord Aylsfbrd^'s, upon rifing a hill to a 
gothic farm houfc of his, the country around 
is very fine, beautifully rich and wooded. Crofs 
an extenfivc and poor common, and c6me into 
a fandy tradl which holds almoft to Birmingham % 
lets from 1 5 s. to 05 s. an acre. 

Got into that region of Vulcans by fix o’clock, 
and immediately fent a card to Mr. Samuel Garber, 
who had been fo kind, on the publication of my 
Six Months Tour, to invite me there, promifing 
to give me ample intelligence concerning the ma- 
nufadutes ; but unfortunately he was not in town. 
I was, however, informed, that the trade of the 
place in general never was brifleer than at prcfenc ; 
that in every branch, except nails, they had more 
orders than could be executed, I was here in 
1768, eight years ago, and found (ince that time 
the place much increafed in fize. 

June 13th leave it. Faffed Mr, Bolton’s great 
works, and come to Weft Bromich, but the road 
for 5 or 6 miles is one continued village of nailers, 
who complained to me that their trade was failing, 
owing to the difputca with America ; but their 
hands when idle cook, to other branches, all the 

youngfters 
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youngftcrs going to Birmingham. Thefe nailers 
earn from 7 s. to 10 s. a week, according to their 
quicknefs. 

Agriculture here is carried on fo connededly 
with manufafturcs, that it is fubfervient to them ; 
however, there arc fomc farms here, that let from 
15 s. to 20 s. and 25 s. per acre. The courfe, 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 4 or 5 qrs. 

3. Clover and ray-grafs 4 years. 

4. Oats 5 to 10 qrs. or wheat <ii or 3 qrs. 
AKo, I. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Barley or oats. 

They lime for turnips, laying a waggon load of 
8 or 10 qr. per acre. Potatoes have been much 
planted, and yield 6 or 7 bulhels per rod, but they 
were fo cheap laft year (2fd. to 4d. a peck) that 
not near fo many are now planted. 


PreviJioHs, 

Bread 91 b. for 

Butter 

Mutton 

Beef 

Veal 

Pork 

Coals 6d. a horfe load. 


IS. 


yd. and yjd. 

4d. 

4d. 


3id. 2;d. 4d, 

3 id. 


Labour, 

All the year round i s. 6d. a day. 
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About Wedncfbury, a place in which the fame 
fabrics as at Birmingham are carried on, the whole 
country fmoaks with coal-pits, forges, furnaces, 
&c. towns come upon the neck of one another, 
and large ones too. Darlifton, where gun-locks 
are made. Billion, a conliderable place, and quite 
to Wolverhampton from Birmingham, I faw not 
one farm-houfe, nothing that looked like the re- 
fidcnce of a mere farmer. All is from Wcftbury 
agriculture for convenience, and accordingly land 
lets the whole way from 40 s. to 4I. an acre ; the 
worll, and fome is indifferent, at 35 s. to 45 s. 

Breakfalled at Wolverhampton there I find in 
general the manufaflure is jail the fame as at Bir- 
mingham } and goes on as fpirited as ever known, 
except in nails and axes, which being the peculiar 
American demand, fuffcrs from the civil war 
there. 

At Tibnel, about a mile and half from Wolver- 
hampton, the road crolTes the navigable canal from 
Kidderminller on the Scverne to the Trent ; this is 
the highell Ipot on the whole lime, as the water 
tuns both ways. 

Near Sir John Wrottclley’s, the country varies 
much, from 16 s. to 20s. an acre, and fome to 40s. 
much of it is grafs land, t'hc courfe is, 
j. Turnips, 
a. Barley, 

3. Clover 3 or 4 years, 

4« oats. 

This 
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This neighbourhood is an amazing change from 
Wolverhampton. From Birmingham thither, it 
is all alive with manufaduring towns and villages, 
but here it is, comparatively fpcaking, as retired 
as the Ohio : no appearance of manufadures, and 
hardly any houfes. Faffing Sir John’s, the road 
leads to the brow of a htll which commands a mod: 
noble extent of fertile plain, bounded on the left 
by the Clec hills, and in front the Wrcckin. At 
the bottom of the hill renewing my enquiries, I 
found their fyftem was, 

1. Turnips manured for with one load an acre 
of lime, and fed with cattle; but many 
draw the crop and eat them on a lay. 

2. Barley 20 to 30 bufficls. 

3. Wheat dunged for, produce 20 to 30 bulb. 

4. Barley, 

5. Clover, or clover and ray-grafs, 

6. Wheat, 

What would a norfolk farmer fay to fuch a 
courfe ? Rents rile from 7 s. to 15 s. an acre. 

Labour. 

In harveft 5 s: a week and board. 

In hay the fame. 

The reft of the year 4 s. and ditto. 

Provifim. 

Bread id. a lb. houfehold. 

Butter “ “ 6d. to yd. 

L 4 Cheefe 
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Cheefe, 

3 Id. 

Mutton 


Veal 

3d. and 3id. 

Beef 

aid. 

Potatoes, 

I $. a llrike. 


Almoft all the cottages have a piece of hemp, 
with the produce of which they fpin and weave 
their linen. A pradice which cannot be too much 
commended. Lord Pigot’s park and woods on 
the fide of a hill to the left of the road, have a fine 
appearance from it. All the way from Wolver- 
hampton, I have remarked, that the fands He al( 
on ftone quarries. Saw many very fine cows; the 
dairies are not large, but the hogs arc numerous. 
The produce of a cow rifes to 6 1 . and 8 1 . 

The road pafles through a quarry, and turning, 
come fuddenly upon a pretty fcqueftered cool feene, 
a bridge thrown over a fmall river under the fhade 
of two limes, with a fine back ground of oak ; 
came into a trad cultivated in a very different 
manner from any of the preceding. It is a fine 
landy foil for two or three miles before Shifncl. 

I. Turnips limed for, but not always hoed* 

a. Barley 5 or 6 qrs. 

3. Clover mown and fed. 

4. Wheat dunged for, yields 20 to 30 buflicls. 
Some rye-grafs. Rents 15 s. an acre. 

I believe I forgot to remark, that I firft faw 
double ploughs 5 miles before Birmingham, where 
they are very common, anJ reckoned a great fav- 

ing. 
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ing, the price 5 1 . 5 s. complcat. I met with them 
again at ShifFnelL 

Dined there, and having recommendations from 
Mr. Harries, of Cruckton, into the neighbour- 
hood of Coltbrooke Dale, famous for its iron 
works, eroded the Severn at the ferry at Lincoln 
Hill, in the midlt ot a moft noble feencry of ex- 
ceeding bold mountainous trafls, with that river 
rolling at the bottom. The oppofite Ihorc is one 
immenfe deep of hanging wood, which has thj 
fined efFcft, imaginable. Mounted through that 
wood, thickly fcaticrcd with cottages, the inha- 
bitants bufily employed in the vad works of 
various kinds carried on in the neighbourhood. 
One circumdancc 1 remarked which gave me much 
plcafure. There was not a fingle cottage in which 
a fine hog did not feem to make a part of ever7 
family 5 not a door without a done trough with 
the pig eating his fupper, in company with the 
children at the fame bufinefs playful about the 
threftiold. It was a fight which (hewed that cheat- 
fulnefs and plenty crowned the board of the bum- 
ble but happy inhabitants of this romantic fpoL 

Went to the houfc of Mr. Serjeant Roden, who, 
by his landlord’s direftion, Mr. Harries, gave me 
the following particulars of the hufbandry ac 
Benthal. 

Farms in general from 100 to 200 acres on a 
clay, loam, or gravelly foil, that lets from iOS« 
CO 1 5 s, an acre, The courfes are. 


I. Fat- 
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1. Fallow, I. Turnips^ 

2. Wheat, 2. Barley, 

3. Barley or oats 3. Clover, 

4. Clover I or 2 years, 4. Wheat, 

5. Wheat, oats, or peafe, 5. Barley, 

6. Peafe, 

Of wheat they do not fow quite 2 bulhels, and 
reckon 20 bulhels a good crop. For barley they 
plough twice or thrice, fow and get from 20 to 
27. For oats they ftir but once, vary the quan* 
tity of feed according to the fort, fow of black 3I, 
red 3, and white four ; like the black bell. The 
produce 25, For peafe they prefer a lay if the 
land is dry, thinking very juftly that they do on 
nothing elfc fo well ; plough but once for them, 
fow 3 bulhels and get 22. Turnips are coming 
in among them, they plough four times, dung 
them, and lime i or 2 load an acre : they begin to 
hoe, but it is only little : ufc them for all forts 
of cattle Their clover they graze in the fpring, 
and then mow it for hay. Hemp is almoft univer- 
fal with both farmers and cottagers, they drefs and 
fpin it, and it is wove into linen in the country. 
Potatoes in large fpots are found to every houfc, 
they hoe and weed-rlbem, and get 2f to 3 bulhels 
to a rod. 

Copfe-wood is in large quantities, and ail in the 
landlord’s hands; cut at 21 years growth, when 
they are worth 15 I. or 16 1 . an acre; the oak 
poles they bark^ and that young bark fells at 20 s« 

a ton 
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a ton more than Old ; when barked they are fold 
to the coal-pits to fupport the roofs as ttiey work. 

No fhecp folded, but lime is much ufcd; foot 
they ufe a little for wheat crops in april at 6d. a 
bulhel. In their dairies they reckon an acre will 
not fummer-feed a cow ; they give xi to 2 gallons of 
milk at a meal ; keep 2 breeding fows to i o cows, 
and reckon candlemas the belt time for weaning 
calves. They know of no method of weaning 
without milk, but have feveral methods to make 
a little milk go a good way ; for inftance, to a pail 
of water they put a pint of lintfecd, which they 
boil, fo that when cold it fhall be a jelly, they 
then warm it for ufe, and mix it with Ikim-milk 
half and half ; to this they put them at a fortnight 
old, and keep them upon it till they turn out to 
grafs. They alfo mix milk and water and pea-flour 
for the fame purpofc. 

Their bacon hogs fat to 1 6 and 20 fcore } one 
has been known of 37 fcore. Sheep are kept but 
in fmall parcels j to 300 acres too may be found. 
Oxen for ploughing are commonly ufed, cfpecially 
when more than one teem is kept, they then like 
to have one of oxen, 8 oxen and 6 horfes to a 
farm of 300 acres : they ufe 6 oxen or 4 hor- 
fes in a plough, and do an acre a day. They put 
their oxen to work at three year old, and work 
them till they arc five. 

Cutting ftraw into chaff is very much prac- 
ticed. 
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400 1. They reckon neceflary to (lock a farm of 
tool, a year. 

Land fells at 30 years purchafe. The land tax 
at 4 s. nominal is 1 s. and tithes i s. in pound : 
poor rates from 2 s. to 4 s. no rife in them. All 
the poor drink tea. 

Very few Icafes given. 

Labour, (dc. 

In harveft 6 s. a week and board. 

Hay time and winter 4 s. and do. 

"When no board 1 s. ^.d. a day. 

Firft man’s wages 7 1. to 8 1, 

Next do. 3I. 10 s. 

Lads 40 s. 

Dairy maid 3 1 . 

Women all the year 6d. a day and beer. 

The rife of labour has been from i s. to t s.4d. 
in ten years. 


Provifsens, 

Checfe jd: per lb. 

Butter 6d, 

Beef 3;d. 

Mutton 4d. 

Veal 3id. 

Pork 4d. 

Bacon 6d. yd. 

Building. 


Milk Id. a pint. 
Potatoes 4d. 6d, a peck. 
Candles 6id. 

Soap - 6id. 

Labourers houfe rent 
20 s. to 25 s. 

Their firing, coals 3d. Ct, 
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BuildtHg. 

Bricks ITS. 6d. per looo at the kiln. 
Tiles 1 6 s. 

Oak 40 s. to 50 s. a ton. 

Afli 43 s. do. 

A carpenter 2od. to 2 s. a day. 
Mafon 2od. 

Thatcher i s. and board. 


320 Acres, 
i6o Arable, 

160 Grafs, 

180 1 . Rent, 

8 Horfes, 

6 Oxen, 

14 Cows, 

24 Young cattle, 
80 Sheep, 

35 Acres wheat. 


A Farm. 

35 Barley, 

40 Oats, 

20 Peafe, 

10 Turneps, 
20 Clover, 

10 Fallow, 

4 Men, 

2 Boys, 

1 Labourer, 

2 Maids, 


This neighbourhood is uncommonly full of ma- 
nufafturcs, among which the principal are the 
potteries, pipe makers, colliers and iron works. 
In the potteries, which arc only for courlc mugs, 
pots, &c. the men earn 8 s. to los. a week. 
Boys 3 d. to 9d. a day, and girls 3d. and 4d. 
In the pipe manufactory the men earn 10 s. 6d. a 

weeks. 



week, the women 3 s. and children 2 s. or 3 s* 
there are 3 or 400 hands employed in it. Both 
thefe fabricks are exceedingly flourilhing ; great 
numbers of blue tile are alfo burnt here, and fent 
by the Severn to a diftance. 

Walked by Bcnthal hall to a fteep over the river 
called Benthal Edge. It is a very fine woody bank 
which rifes very fteep from the Severn ; you look 
down an immenfe declivity on a beautiful wind- 
ing valley two miles over, cut into rich enclofures, 
and broken by tufts of wood, the fteep on which 
you ftand waving from the right line exhibits the 
noblcft Hopes of hanging wood *, in one place 
forming a fine round hill covered with wood, called 
Tick Wood. In front the Wreekin, three miles off, 
Jtsfides cut by inclofures three parts up, and along 
the vale the river meanders to Shrewfbury. Further 
to the right at a fpot called Agar’s Spout, a moft ro- 
mantic view down a fteep flope of wood with the 
Severn coming in a very bold reach full againft 
it, winding away to the town in a moft bending 
fanciful courfe. 

Crofting the ferry where Mr. Darby has under- 
taken to build a bridge of one arch of 120 feet, 
of call iron f, I paffed to his works up Colcbrook 
Dale. The waggon ways that lead down to ii\o 
river inftead of wood are laid with caft iron ; and 
ihofc made for the lime ftonc waggons on the fteep 

hilts 


t Since executed. 
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hills are fo contrived thar the loaded waggon winds 
up the empty one on a different road. Pafs his 
new flitting mills, which arc not finifhcd, but the 
immenfc wheels 20 feet diameter of call iron 
were there, and appear wonderful. Viewed the 
furnaces, forges, &c. with the vaft bellows that 
give thofc roaring blafts, which make the whole 
edifice horridly fublime. Thcfe works arc fuppofed 
to be the greateft in England. The whole procefs 
is here gone through from digging the iron ftone 
to making it into cannons, pipes, cylinders, &c. 
&c. All the iron ufed is raifed in the neighbour- 
ing hills, and the coal dug likewife, which is 
char’d, an invention which muft have been of the 
greateft confequence after the quantity of cord 
wood in the kingdom declined. Mr, Darby in 
his works employs near 1000 people, including 
colliers. There are 5 furnaces in the Dale, and 2 
of them are his : the next confiderable proprietor 
is Mr. Wilkinfon, whofe machine for boring can- 
non front the folid caft is at PofCnail, and very 
curious. 

The colliers earn 2od. a day, thofc who get lime 
ftone 1 s. 4d. the founderers 8 s. to 10 s. 6d. a 
week. Boys of 14 earn 1 s. a day at drawing coal 
bafleets in the pits. 

The coal mines arc from 20 yards to 120 deep, 
and the coal in general dips to the fouth caft : in 
finking the pits they, generally find the following 
firata. 


1, Brick 
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j. Brick clay 3 feet deep 

2. Potters do. 15 feet 

3. Smuts an imperfed coaly fubftance t foot 

4. Blue bat, a hard clay 3 or 4 

5. Top and fand rock 6 or 8 

6. Bottom coal 4 

7. White flip, potters clay 3 

8. Beft coal 3 

9. Brick clay 18 

10. Clod coal 
ji. Clay I a 

12. Flint coal 4 

1 3. Iron flone 3 

There may be about looo acres of coal on the 
Benthal fide of the river, and 2000 ori the Dale 
fide. 

Thefe iron works are in a very flourifhing fitu- 
atlon, rifing rather than the contraryi 

Colcbrook Dale itfclf is a very romantic fpot, 
it is a winding glen between two immenfe hills 
which break into various forms, and all thick- 
ly covered with wood, forming the molt beau- 
tiful fheets of hanging wood. Indeed too beau- 
tiful to be much in unifon with that variety of 
horrors art has fpread at the bottom : the noife of 
the forges, mills, &c. with all their vaft machi- 
nery, the flames burfting from the furnaces with 
the burning of the coal and the fmoak of the lime 
kilns, are altogether fublimc, and would unite 
well with craggy and bare rocks, like St. Vin- 
cent’s at Briflol. 


Returning 
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Returning to Shifnel, I took the road to Shrews- 
bury towards Ketlcy^ 1 found that land let in gene- 
ral from los. to 20 s. an acre. Faflfed many col- 
lieries and iron works all the way. About Watling- 
fireet whole farms through let at 20 s. an acre, 
and fome to 40 s. From the road you have a very 
fine view of the Wreekin, it rears its venerable bare 
head between two great woody mountains. Within 
2 or 3 miles of Shrewsbury farms run at 15 s. 
and 20 s. meadows 30 s. the foil is a dry gravel, 
upon which they lime for turnips, but do not hoe 
them ; feed the crops on the land with iheep, &c; 
The courfe, 

1. Turnips 

а. Barley 

3. Wheat 18 to 25 bufhels 

4. Barley 

5. Clovei 3 years 

б . Peafe 

Farms are from 50 1 . to 150 1 . 

They fee where the lime is laid in the crops to 
an inch. 

Colonel Hill, in this neighbourhood, has taken 
much pains to introduce hoeing, and does fome 
every year. 

Dined at Shrewfbury, and walked about the town. 
It is large and very well fituated, the (lone bridge 
ereded by a voluntary fubfeription, which raifed 
above io,oool. is an equal advantage and credit to 
the town and county } another very handfome one 
of the fame materials is eredting at the county 
Voi, IV. N* 20, M cxpencc. 
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expence, 3 miles before Shrewlbury in the Lon- 
don road. 

Went to Cruckton, the feat of the Reverend Mr. 
Harries, to whom I am obliged for the following 
account of the huibandry of that neighbourhood. 
The name of the parifh is Pontcfbury. Farms are in 
general fmall, from 30 1. to 100 1. a few to 200 1. 
The foil a rich, ftrong, gravelly loam, dry and 
found, lets from 14 s. to 15 s. on an average. 

The whole county through, exclufive of waftes, 
about 14 s. an acre. Waftes are Stiperftone Hills, 
Longment, Clee Hills, Titerftonc, Brown Clce, 
Wreckin and Hatton Highneath. Thcfc the moft 
conflderable waftes, and as they are, would let for 
as. an acre. Courfes, 

1. Fallow lime or dung invariably, 3 waggon 

load to 2 acres, at 1 1 s. 3 d. a load at kiln, 
and go 4 to 6 miles. 

2. Wheat or monker, that is mallin, fow 2! to 

3 bulhclsand produce 20 (9^ gallons) the 
wheat fold at 75 lb. a ftrike. 

3. Barley, fow 4 bulliels and get 2$. 

4. Oats fow 4^ ftrike, and get 30. 

5. Clover fed generally with Ihcep pigs and 

horfes, for two years. 

6. Peafe, fow 3 ftrike, and get 22. 

7. Wheat manured, then barley, and laid down 

again, &c. fallow not regular in the courfes. 
Another, 

1. Clover for 2 years. 

2. Manured for wheat. 

j. Barley 
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3. Barley or oats laid down again to 

4. Clover 2 years 

5. Peafe 

6. Wheat 

7. Barley or oats laid down again. 

The farmers fow fome tares for feed, inftead of 
peafe 5 never for hay or foiling. No fainfoine. 
Moft farmers, and likewife cottagers, have fpots of 
hemp-, golthrough the whole management, and fpin 
it into coarfe linen for their own ufe. All plant 
potatoes for home ufe, and have of late years in- 
creafed much, 

Copfes generally kept in landlords hands, cut 
at 22 or 24 years growth. About Ludlow at 16 
or 17 for cord wood, worth at 24 years 18^ 1. an 
acre ; purchafer pays tythe. Cut the timber at 
every other fall, at 50 years growth, called black 
poles for laths and hurdles, and worth 3 s. or 
4 s. each } but fold with the copfe wood. 

Many cows of the Shropfhire breed, which is be* 
tween Lancaihire and their own. An acre and half 
the fummer food of one : 8 lb. of butter a week in 
height of the feafon, reckoned a large produce, they 
give 2 or 3 gallons of milk at a meal, which is ua* 
common for fuch large fine cattle. Mr. Harries has 
had 16 quarts a meal, they make from a to 3 Ct. 

of cheefc at a6 s. to 30s. befidcs butter, from each 
cow. 


Ms 


a i Ct. «r 
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2 i Ct. at 28 s. 

1-3 

10 

0 

Butter, 

0 

10 

0 

Calf, 

- 1 

10 

0 

Pigs, 

- I 

10 

0 


7 

0 

0 

Produce of t tows Mr. Harries’ s. 



5 Cheefes a week. 


3 

0 

20 lb. Butter 

- 0 

12 

0 


1 


0 

For 20 weeks. 

£>35 

0 

0 

8 Calves, 

8 

0 

0 

3 fows, 6 litters, 48 pigs at 7 s. 

16 16 

0 


59 

16 

0 

Which is per cow r 

- 7 

9 

0 

They feed in winter when dry till juft before 


calving, in day time in the fields poaching, but 
Mr. Harries keeps them in a yard. Take the calves 
for rearing at i month old : rear them upon milk 
and water and oatmeal *, rear many oxen, but fell 
them lean. Value of a fat cow’s hide gid. a lb. } 
80 lb. a good hide i cheaper 20 years ago. Fat 
hogs to 16 fcore common, fell them at Shrewfbury 
by live weight at 4d. per lb. lean price of ftores 
50 s. to 3 !• 


Flocks 
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Flocks dF fliccp arc fmall ; buy ewes in oftober, 
yean in february, and turn them on clover, felling 
the lambs fat, and then the ewes •, buy in at lo s. 
fell lamb 7 s. 6 d. ewe 13 s* 

Plough with horfes 4 or 5 at length, and do an 
acre j keep 8 horfes to 100 acres tillage. The yearns 
cxpencc of a horfe 10 1. cut much ftraw into chaff. 
Did ufe many oxen fomc years ago ; but now 
fcarcc any. Break Bubbles after wheat fowing. 
Swing ploughs ufed, and the coulters fixed to the 
Ihares. Hire of a team of 5 horfes, a waggon, and 
one man, 12 s. 


To hin a farm of looU a year. 


5 Horfes at 151. 

- l-is 

0 

0 

12 Cows at 7 1 . 

84 

0 

0 

S Young cattle 3 1 . 

- 24 

0 

0 

60 Sheep at I os. 

- 30 

0 

0 

2 Sows at 50 s. 

5 

0 

0 

I Waggon, 

25 

0 

0 

2 Tunbrils 10 1 . 

- 20 

0 

0 

I Harveft cart. 

7 

0 

0 

2 Ploughs, 

3 

0 

0 

2 Harrows, 

3 

0 

0 

j Roller, 

- 1 

0 

0 

Harnefs, 

5 

0 

0 

Sundries, 

*5 

0 

0 

Furniture, 

50 

0 

0 

Tythc, 

12 

0 

0 

Rates, &c. - 

S 

0 

0 

C arried over 

364 

0 

0 

M 3 

Brought 
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Brought oyer 
Houfekeepiug, 
a Men and i boy* 
2 Maids, 

1 Labourer, 

6o Acres fixd 12 s. 


£.364 O o 
25 o o 
19 o o 
600 
1800 
36 o o 


468 o o 

Land fells at 30 years purchafe, in 10 years rifen 
much, now at a Hand. Land'tax at 4 $. not 
more than i s. the county through. Tythes not 
much gathered i computed 2s. to 3s. in the pound. 
Poor rates, is. to i s. 6d. doubled in 10 years. 
Tea general, leafes 7 s. to 14$. or 2 1 s. many, but 
going out. 


Labour. 

In harveft i s. 4d. i s. 6d. and board 
— Hay IS. 2d. 1 s. 4d. and beer. 

«— Winter i s. 

Man’s wages 8 1 . 

Lad 3 1 . 

Maid 3I. to 3I. 10 s. 

Woman at hay 6 d. and beer. 

Rife of labour, none for 6 years, but in 15 years Jd 

Previjion. 

Cheefe 3 d. Mutton 4d. 

Butter 6 d. 9 d. Veal 4 d. 

Beef 4 d. Fork 4 d. 


Bacon 
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Bacon 66 . j 6 . Firingt feldom buy more 

Potatoes IS. 6d. 2$. ftrike, than i2 s. for i ftack 
Labourer’s houfe rent 40s. coal. Tools 5 s. 

Building. 

Bricks 15 s. formerly 9 s. 

Tiles 20 s. 

Oak 40 s. a ton, very little advanced. 

Afli do. 

Poplar 30 s: 

Carpenter i s. 6 d. i s. 8 d. 

Mafon do. 

Building a cottage 25 1 . 

A Farm. 


300 Acres, 

8 Horfcs, 

124 Grafs, 

16 Cows, 

176 Arabic, 

4 Fatting, 

33 Wheat, 

30 Young, 

50 Barley, 

100 Sheep, 

8 Oats; 

3 Men, 

17 Peafe, 

2 Maids, 

60 Clover, 

2 Labourers. 

8 Fallow, 


No chopping Hubbles. On clover lays of a 
fecond year at midfummer they put on the ufual 

quantity of lime, 

and in oftober fow the wheat upon 

one ploughing, and fometimes put the lime upon 
peafe when 3 or 4 inches high, to keep infers from 


M 4 the 
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the peafe ; and better for wheat. The farmers in 
general have a great opinion of lime. 

All the farmers take every opportunity of throw- 
ing the water over their lands wherever they can^ 
and find the greateft advantage from it, not only 
in point of quantity,.but quality of grafs alfo, cfpcci- 
ally on warm, found, gravelly, foils. Some clay 
bottoms done fo ; the advantage great. 

Mr. H. begins in november, and waters till the 
middle of march, mows 2 ton an acre, but before 
they were done not one : dry all march ; he has 
obferved then the watering to produce rufheson the 
clays ; feed in april, and afterwards a gentle 
watering, and then mow by the lothof July. The 
water is very rich, water the upper lands mid- 
dle of november till may, but will not bear feed- 
ing in fpring. Never turn into them in the fpring. 
Has tried feeding Ihecp in the watered meadows in 
april, but rotted them: 

Mr. Harries mentioning a meadow he waters, 
upon which cattle arc remarkably fond of feeding, 
and get fat in a very fliort time ; I went to examine 
the herbage and found the major part to be nar- 
row leaved plantain, Achillea, white clover, red 
perrcnial clover, meadow foxtail, and tare thime, 
bcfidcs fome other common grafles, a ftrong in- 
ftance that the recommendations I have at various 
times given for laying land to grafs are juft. 

Mr. Harries is making very great improvements 
at Crufton 5 bcfidcs almoft new building the hoofe, 
he has laid out the grounds about it in avery agreea- 
ble 
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ble manner ; the garden front commands a molt 
pkafing profpcft of a rich vale bounded by diftant 
mountains) and nearer hills partly cultivated ; 
one nfes in the center of a peculiar form, making 
a very pi6lurcfque appearance. 

June the 15th, leaving Crufton, took the road 
to Shrcwfbury by the Bank^ Mr. Baddcrs, who has 
made fevcral confiderablc improvements in huf- 
bandry, particularly in bringing a large farm of 
400 acres into a very rich condition, by ample 
manuring. He has for four years regularly 
had a fmall field of cabbages for the purpofe of 
ftall-feeding cows. I was attentive to what he 
mentioned upon this fubjcft, as fo many perfons 
have gone out of cabbages, from thinking they did 
not anfwcr : Mr. Badder is of a very different opi- 
nion; and for ftall-feeding, thinks they much ex- 
ceed turnips. That an acre will fatten one bead 
in four more than turnips, and all in two thirds 
of the time ; and for the grazier, another circum- 
ftance of confcquence is, that cabbages have a re- 
markable cffedl in laying on the fat on the graziers 
points. From experience, Mr. Badder intends al- 
ways, as the moft advantageous method, to go over 
his fummer-fatting cattle about half fat, and draw 
off fuch as (hould in oftober be put to the flails 
when the cabbages are in full perfeftion, by which 
means they go much farther, and will prove highly 
profitable. He has often fed cows with them, and 
if the decayed leaves arc taken off, they give the 
butter no ill tafte. 


From 
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From hence went to Petton, the feat of Ed ward 
Maurice, Efqv who was fo kind a$ to procure me, 
the following particulars. 

The fize of farms generally from 50 1 . to 200 1 . 
a year, very few rifing to 300 1 . The foil in general 
clay, fome gravel and light loam, lets on an average 
at 1 5 s. From hence to Chefter 12 s. to Shrewf- 
bury 15 s. 6d. toOfweftry 15 s. and the whole 
county 15 s. 
r. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, fow ftrike at gallons and get 2a 

3. Barley, fow 3 ftrike, get 30. 

4. Oats, fow 4 ftrike, get 40. 

5. Clover and ray-grafs 3 or 4 years, mow the ift 
year and then feed. 

6« Oats. 

Very few peafe from the coldncfs of the lands, 
but about Prefton, Brockhurft, &c. where the foil is 
fand, they introduce them inftead of the laft crop 
of oars, and fow wheat upon the ftubble, which 
rn Shropfliire they call the hrujh \ they yield 40 
ftrike an acre generally, fomciimcs 50 \ upon the 
feme foil they alfo fow buck-wheat for ploughing 
under. 

Every cottager and every farmer has hemp ; a 
farmer generally 2 acres, and a cottager all he can 
fparc from potatoes and beans ; they drefs, fpin, 
and weave it into cloth in the country. Pota- 
toes are much planted, befides gardens they 
put them on their headlands, dung much for them. 
Crops about 3 ftrike per perch. 


Copfes 
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Copfes all in hand, they cut at xo years growth^ 
the quantity not great* 

As to manuring, lime i 5 the great rcfource, they 
lay a waggon load an acre, at 123* fourteen miles 
off i lay it on the fallow for wheat j alfo lime the 
pcafc on lays after they are up, to prevent the flogs 
coming. They have a great opinion of it, it is 
rock lime, they can fee to an inch where it is laid : 
but it does not anfwer fo well on ftrong wet land 
as on light. Spread it every four years. Their 
dung they lay on the wheat fallows. 

Marie is ufed, but not fo much as it was, it is left 
off in favour of lime, but it is ftill common about 
Prefton, 

Going to Shrewfbury for dung, &c. is coming 
in, and they buy whatever they can at 5 s. a cart 
load. No draining, except by gentlemen, who moft 
of them do much. 

Dairies are large, up to 35 cows, li acre 
grafs for their fummcr*food in winter they are 
fed on barley-ftraw, but before and after calving, 
hay. The breed isin general the common Shropfliire, 
with long horns, Staffordihire ones they like, but 
hold all cows without horns in utter contempt. 
Make both butter and cheefe-, they are excellent 
milkers, giving in general 2 gallons at a meal. Mr. 
Maurice has had a cow he bought in Holdernefs, 
which gave 17 quarts and J a pint of milk at a 
meal; the produce of one they reckon about 5I. 
keep many fwinc to their cows : breeding fows for 
ftorcs, which they fell lean. To 20 cows they keep 

5 or 
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§ or 6 lows, and all the pigs bred, felling at a year 
old, at 35 s. each. Let the fows pig when they 
will they rear all ; wean at 10 weeks old on corn 
and milk; fucking pigs at 10 weeks, fold at los. 
6 d. each. Some farmers turn their hogs into clover. 

Rear many calves, three-fourths of all they have : 
wean at 3 weeks old, give them milk and whey 
thickened with wheat^flour till midfummer. 

Sheep are kept in fmall parcels only : bought in 
every year, and fold fat. Buy year olds at 7 s. to 

9 s. fell lambs at 7 s. 6 d. and the ewe at 9 s. or 

10 s. clip 2 or 3 lb. of wool. 

Plough with horfes, 4 in a plough at length, 
keep 7 to ICO acres of arable. Do i acre or i ^ in 
a day r but with a double plough, which arc very 
common, do double work, 5 do more than 8 in 
two finglc ones. Depth 3 or 4 inches : the price 
5 s. an acre. Lay their fields in 6 feet lands. Cut 
much draw into chaff. Very few draught oxen. 
Hire of a team a day 10 s. 6 d. In flocking farms 
a man Ihould have for 100 1. a year, 400 1. 

Land fells at 33 years purchafe, has rifen very 
much in 10 years. Land tax at 4 s. is is. 5d. 
tythes generally compounded 2 s. in the pound, but 
fomc gathered. Poor rates in Ellcfmcrc 1 s, i d: 
in Petton 4d. Tea general. Leafes arc common 
on lives, alfo on terms. 

Labour. 

In Harveft i s. 6d. and beer. 

— Hay do. 


Winter 



In Winter 
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• - lod. 

Firft man 

7 1. 8 1. 

A lad 

• - 3I. 10 s. 

Maids 

3I. 

The price of labour in 20 years rifen half. 

Chcefe 3 d. 

Prevtfions, 

Pork 4 d. 

Butter 7 d. 9 d. 

Bacon 6 d. 

Beef 4d. 

Potatoes from i s. to 4s. 

Mutton 4 d. 

Houfc rent 20 s. to 4 1 . 

Veal 3 d. 

Firing— fteal it. 

Bricks 

Building. 

14 s. 

Tiles 

15 s. 

Oak timber 

I s. 3d. a foot, 20 years ago 

much cheaper. 

355 Acres. 

A Farm. 

30 Fallow. 

177 Grafs. 

8 Horfcs. 

178 Arable; 

20 Cows. 

160 1 . Rent. 

25 Young cattle. 

30 Wheat. 

60 Sheep. 

20 Barley; 

3 Men. 

20 Oats. 

I Labourer. 

40 Clover. 

2 Maids. 


Mr. 



Mr, Maurice has improved in feveral circum- 
ftanccs upon the preceding hulbandry^ His 
courfe is» 

j. Turnips, 

2. Barley 35 ftrike, 

3. Clover, 2 years : mow the ift : feed the 2d,. 

4. Wheat 18 to 20; 

Draw part of the turnips, and eat the remainder 
on the land with Iheep and young cattle. Upon 
his clays, 

1. Oats on a lay. 

2. Beans* 

3. Tares. 

4. Wheat. 

The farmers do not cultivate turnips, but he hoei 
twice, and fometimes thrice, and finds the benefit 
exceedingly great: a few have, from feeing the 
greatneft of the crops, praftifed it. 

Potatoes he has planted in large quantities, par- 
ticularly for hogs, and ail forts of flock, and finds 
that nothing is better for them. 

Soot he buys at Shrewfbury for manuring his 
grafs lands, 28 ftrike an acre : the efFcft is very" 
great. Large crops of hay after it j kills the 
ruflies and brings a fine herbage. 

In refpcdl of cartle, Mr. Maurice has been un- 
commonly attentive : he began with the common 
Shropfhirc, which he changed for the Holdcrncflfe, 
on account of the milking. But found them very 
difficult to feed, very .tender, very thin hide of lit- 
tle valuc^ which he thinks the reafon of their ten- 

dernefs^ 
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demcfs ; their milk is not rich, for which rcafons 
he left them oflF. He then bought the Leicefter- 
fliirc fort, to which he has adhered ; improved by 
a crofs of the Lancalhire, and has by that means 
got a breed, in which the objedl of grazing is united 
with good milking. 

He has many cows which give three gallons at a 
meal, bred in the above manner ; alfo good ones 
of the Alderney breed, which he approves much for 
a dairv. 

Many bulls, which, in order to promote the 
breeding fyftem, he lets out at from 3 guineas to 
11 a feafon. That Mr. Maurice- has carried the 
attention to cattle to a great extent, will appear 
from the following ftatc of his farm. 


450 Acres in all, 
300 Grafs, 

1 50 Arabic, 

400 K Rent, 

8 Bulls, 

35 Cows, 


II Fatting beads, 
30 Young cattle, 
25 Calves, 

40 Horfes, 

60 Hogs. 


He has built Ihcds of brick and flate, under 
which he tics up above 60 head all winter through, 
feeding them with draw and turnips. 

He every year keeps 30 acres of aftcr-grafs 
from michaclmas to february for his cows that 
have then calved, and finds very great advantage 
from it. And in lieu of grafs in april, he fows 
turnips on ftubbles on one ploughing, 3! lb. feed 
Co an acre, of the white dutch turnip. He has now in 

milk 



milk 33 cows, by which he makes every week 
7 cheefes, at 45 lb. each on an average, and for 
one quarter of a year 4 cheefes, and 30 lb. butter 
a week. The cheefe 28 s. and the butter 7d. To 
the dairy 8 fows of an excellent breed, between 
the Chinefe black and a Warwickftiirc boar, of 
which the average litter is about feven, and two 
in a year. A large hog for bacon will cat 20 ftrike 
of peafe in fattening. 

7 Cheefes at 451b. for 13 weeki, 
alfo 13 weeks at 4 cheefes, 

53 Ct. at 28 s. - 74 o o 

a6 Weeks butter at 30 lb. 780, at yd. 22 15 o 
30 calves at 2 1. 2 s. - 63 o a 

^S 9 15 o 


For the hogs Mr. Maurice has inclofed a paled 
yard, with fties and troughs, &c. out of which 
his hogs never go. 

He keeps a flock of Leicefter ewes, and thinks, 
from experience, that they ought not to be put to 
raoi till the end of oftober, for he has obferved, 
that lambs yeaned in march will not be fmallcr the 
beginning of June than thofc which fell at chriftmas. 
It was natural for me to enquire into the food after 
lambing, but Mr. Maurice made the obfervation 
after he became a turnip farmer. 

June 16th, took the Ellefmerc road, which 
leads through a very fine variegated country, and 
an exceeding fine water, of more than too acres, 

called 
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trailed the White Mere. The lands that furround 
it arc rich, and rife from it in the moft beautiful 
manner. The coaft various, part of it little hills, 
which rife one beyond another, prettily tufted with 
wood i in others, thick hedges that bound the 
water ; a hill partly cultivated and part grafs, 
with gentle flopes of corn, and the Wrcckin at a 
diftance. 

Before I came to Orton, the country becomes a 
perfeft pi 6 lure, the road winds round the edge of 
a hill that half encompafles a moft beautiful vale 
of the fineft verdure, well wooded, with a river 
which is feen but in one or two fpots, as if Ihcwing 
itfelf with reluftance ; the declivity from the road 
fo ftcep, and of fuch a depth, that you look over 
the tops of many confidcrable trees, and fee the 
vale through their branches. 

Near Orton had another view, different, but 
very pleafing, the road winds on the brink of a 
precipice, at the bottom of which is fpread forth 
the fame vale, cut into innumerable inclofures, 
the river giving a bold curve, and the whole bound- 
ed by mountains. 

Called at Mr. Fletcher’s, at Gwern, to whom 
a letter from Mr. Maurice introduced me, and had 
the fatisfaclion of gaining by that means fomc par- 
ticulars concerning the common hufbandry, and a 
fhort account of fomc very meritorious purfuita 
which Mr. Fletcher had himfclf made in agricuU 
turc. 

Orton is fituatcd on a rich high land between 
two vales. The foil various, clay, loam, gravel, 
VoL. IV, N" 20. N fandy 
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fandy loam, &c. The pooreft is the clay, which does 
not let for more than 8 s. an acre j but the others 
to 15 s. and 20 s. and the low meadows in the vale 
up to 3 1. 4 1. and even 5 1. an acre i but the high- 
eft yields that rent merely from an uncommon cuf- 
tom of letting them for a fingle year only, by 
auflion, and arc hired by perfons from Chefter 
and other towns for hay, which is very fcarce with 
them, farms rile ufually from 50 1. to 100 1. a 
few larger. 

They have fcveral courfes, but that which feems 
moft general is, 

1. Fallow, but not univcrfal. 

2. Wheat, fow buflicls, and get from 16 to 
25 bulhels. 

3. Barley, fow 4^ bulhcls and get 4 or 5 qrs, 

4. Clover 2 or 3 years. 

5. Oats or peafe. 

They lay lime and marie on their fallows, and 
fpread dung on their grafs lands. 

Mr. Fletcher’s own hufbandry is much better 
worth attention than that of thefe common neighs 
hours. 

OXEN IN HARNESS. 

He has praftifed this mode of drawing oxen 
fome time, and finds it infinitely preferable to ufing 
yokes. They walk in harnefs as faft as horlcs. 

CATTLE. 

Mr. Fletcher has been very attentive to the 
breed of his cows, which arc moft of them of the 

Stafford* 
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StafFordlbtre or Lancalhire fort, which he finds ex> 
ceeding good ones ; he has lome of the fioeft Lan- 
caflnre bulls I have any where fcco. 

SOWING BARLEY. 

It is the cuftotn among the farmers to delay 
fowing their barley till very late, fometimes, in 
order to give more tillage, Mr. Fletcher tried 
fowing it early in march, and has a crop much fa* 
pcrior to the later fown. 

SPRING WHEAT. 

This he has tried from Cornwall, and from fow* 
ing it the i6th of april, has reaped it as early as 
the common fown wheat of the cobntry. He has 
alfo tried it by an autumn fowing, and it is then 
reaped 3 weeks fooncr, 

CABBAGES 

He cultivates every yeai for feeding his cows^ 
and finds no ill tafte in his butter from them. 

TURNIPS 

He cultivates very carefully, hoes them well, 
and gets great crops, with exceeding Hne barley 
after them, 

FARM YARD. 

His farm-yard fyflem is among the beft I have 
any where fecn. In autatnn he carts marie in, and 
fpreads it } upon this he confines his cattle, 
N a giving 
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giving them their fodder on it ; and he has a v^ell 
in the lowed part for pumping up the drainings 
and Mattering them by troughs over the whole body 
of the compod. 

FOOD OF COWS. 

Mr. Fletcher has remarked quite contrary to the 
Chefliirc notion, that his improved lands that have 
been dunged and marled, give by far the riched 
food to the cows, fo that upon turning them into 
unimproved padures they immediately fall off ^^on- 
fiderably in their milk. 

C O a R S E- 

His courfe is that excellent one, 

1. Turnips, a. Barley, 

2. Clover one year, 4. Wheat. 

SOILING. 

This he has done with fuch fuccefs, inftead 
of letting the horfes run into the fields, that he is 
determined to perfid in it. 

HOLLOW DRAINS. 

This branch of hufbandry he has praftifed on 
his grafs Jand, and with the greated fuccefs. With 
the help of liming, all the rulhes by this means dif- 
appear. 

Mr. Fletcher’s ornamented grounds arc among 
the mod beautiful in the kingdom, and travellers 
who take this road to Holyhead or clfewherc, 
would find their curiofity amply repaid by vifiting 
them. 


The 
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The fituation of the ground is beautiful, and 
commands all the variety that ftcep declivities, 
umbrageous wood, rich vales, and cxtenfive prof- 
peft can combine. The walks are traced with 
tafte, and the whole unites to form a feenery truly 
pleafing, 

*The i6tb reached Wrexham. Hhe I'jtb hy Mold 
to St. Afapb. *The i^tb to Conway and Bangor, 
^he i^th to Holyhead* *The minutes of this part of 
the journey were lojt^ with other papers^ in coming 
from Ireland. 
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HULL. 

In the the thirty years since I was at Hull, I 
I conceive there are few places in the kingdom 
more improved than this. It was a close-built 
dirty, ugly place, that seemed to be far re- 
moved from all ideas of improvement, neatness, 
or beauty in buildings, whether public or pri-- 
vate. The change effected is striking ! Anew 
town is added, containing many very handsome, 
well-built houses : the streets are wide, and the 
houses elegant. A dock, covering ten acres, is 
dug, which contains a hundred and twenty ships, 
and cost 50,000!. raised in a hundred and twenty 
shares, of 250I. each ; and such has been the 
prosperity of trade, that these shares now sell at 
I tool, and have as high as 1550I. Noble as this 
work is, it is insufficient for the shipping ; and 
another is in contemplation, which will be ef- 
fected when money is less valuable than it is at 
present. I lamented that so great a work should 
have been executed in brick. 

This vast increase of commerce at Hull de- 
serves particular attention ; for it marks the 
rising prosperity of the kingdom, in the last 
thirty years, much more clearly than the pro- 
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gress of London or Liverpool. Those places 
have almost entirely engrossed the American 
trade : and their increase has depended a good 
deal on the immense and rapid increase of po- 
pulation in America; but Hull is a place that 
subsists by the consumption of our own country, 
demanding a vast increase ofhnports, and being 
able to pay for them by rising c^tports to long- 
established countries. 

The" navigation of the Humber is estimated 
at twenty millions sterling per annum. Im- 
mense exports pass by the Air and Calder ; and 
they roughly estimate the imports at two hun- 
dred thousand tons, at the average of 30I. making 
6,000, oool. They build many ships, at 61 . per 
ton, dead weight, for wood and iron ; some to 
eight hundred and nine hundred tons ; Green- 
landers generally from three hundred to six 
hundred tons. — This is an increasing fishery, 
and has been of late very successful. I in- 
quired if the gun-harpoon, introduced under the 
auspices of the Society of Arts, was in use; and 
was assured that none are used, though some 
are taken out by order of the ship-owners. 

House rent is low. Provisions — Beef, 8d.; 
mutton, 6d; skate, id. per lb.; salmon, is, 
cod, i^d, smelts, 6d. a score. Rent of garden - 
ground, 4I. and 4I. los. an acre. 

In the dock, the machine called the bear is 
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generally at work, raising the warp; which, 
were it not well attended to, would soon fill up 
the whole. As I wished to know the quantity 
of warp deposited by the water of the Humber, 
Thomas Thomson, Esq. of'this place, (to whose 
kindness and attention I owe much,) introduced 
me to Mr. John Harrap, the dock company ’s sur- 
veyor, a very ingenious and well-informed en- 
gineer, by whom I was favoured with the fol- 
lowing particulars. 


“Hull, 6th September, 1797. 

“ Calculation of the quantities of mud taken out of 
the Hull dock, in the summer months, from 
April to the month of November. The guan,- 
titles in each year, from 1 790, as follows ; 


Years. 


Tons. 

1790 

— 

27,oiii 

1791 

— 

20,755 

1792 

— 

22,489 

*793 

— 

*9*393 

1794 

— 

28,833 

*■799 

— 

27,122 

1796 

— 

21,123 



7)166,733 


Average 

- ^3.819 
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The mud costs 2^. per ton taking* out ; the 
Gompaqy finding machine, boats, and ropes. 

** The average height of spring tides, in the 
dock, taking fourteen tides together, is nineteen 
feet six inches water upon the lock threshold; 
and is run out of the dock, at each tide, to the 
depth of sixteen feet six inches. In consequence 
of this, the depth of three feet of water on 
the surface of seven acres and a half, flows 
into the dock each tide, as above, in the course 
of spring tides. 

“ The average height of neap tides in the dock, 
taking fourteen tides together, is sixteen feet 
six inches water upon the lock threshold ; and is 
run out of the dock, at each tide, to the depth 
of fourteen feet six inches. In consequence of 
this, the depth of two feet water each, the same 
surface as in the spring tides. 

The clear areaof the dock is about ten acres-; 
and the mud is supposed to lie in the area of 
seven acres and a half, in consequence of its 
falling by the time it has reached two-thirds of 
the way up the dock. 

The great difference of the quantities of mud 
taken out in each year, is occasioned in part 
by the crowded state of the shipping, as par- 
ticularly in the year 1796, &c.’' 

Hence it appears, that ten acres of water, to 
the average depth of two feet and a half, depo- 
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sits twenty-three thousand tons of warp per 
annum, or two thousand three hundred tons per 
acre. This is a curious fact ; for it proves how 
amazingly loaded the water of the Humber is 
with this mud. I have heard it calculated that 
a hundred loads of marl adds abput an inch to 
the soil of a field ; if one hundred tons of warp 
does the same, two thousand three hundred tons 
would add twenty-three inches. But 1 do not 
conceive the idea to be accurate ; and that the 
addition of so close a body as mud, subsided re- 
gularly from water, would not increase the soil 
more, probably, than eighteen inches. But this 
shows how much may be done in one season, by 
warping land; as practised on the lands asdjoin- 
ing the rivers which fall into this great estuary 
of the Humber. 

But another fact arises from this account, 
which seems to me to be particularly interest- 
ing, and to demand, in a singular manner, the 
attention of farmers ; .for it shows how infinitely 
superior every branch of manufacture and of 
commerce is to agriculture, in the application of 
the mechanic powers. This machine, the bear, 
raises mud from the bottom of at least fourteen 
feet of water, delivers it into barges, and these 
barges go out into the Humber at a considerable 
distance, to discharge it for the small expence 
of 2 ^. per ton!!! The men who so contract 
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finding all labour, and horses to work the ma- 
chine. A farmer pays as much, and in some 
places more, for raising earth into a cart. Thus 
infinitely superior is the merchant, even in the 
farmer’s own trade of raising earth! I pay 3d, 
a cubical yard, which may be called a ton, for 
wheeling mud eighty yards ; and these men take 
it up fourteen feet from below water, and carry 
it, I suppose, a. mile, for less money ! Such facts 
are mortifying; they show how contented the 
whole race of agriculturists have slept for 
ages, while in manufactures and commerce every 
exertion of human abilities has been brought 
into full energy, to abridge labour, and lessen 
cxpences. 

For the following satisfactory particulars I 
am indebted to Mr. Thomas Frost, of this 
town, 

PARTICULARS OF THE TOWN OF KINGSTON- 
UPON-HULL. 

EXTENT. 

Tre town of Kingston-upon-Hull is bounded 
on the east by the river Hull, on which it stands ; 
on the south, by the river Humber ; on the 
west, by the lordship of Myton; and on the 
north, by the lordship of Sculcoates, 
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It is divided into tvto parishes, viz. the Holy 
Trinity' and Saint Mary ; was formerly inclosed 
by walls, a ditch, or fosse, and other military 
works; and contains within the walls, (which 
were lately taken down, ) an area of abou t se- 
venty-three acres of ground. 

The county of the town of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, lies westward of the town of Hull ; is 
supposed to contain about twelve thousand 
acres, and comprizes the lordship of M.yton, and 
the several townships of Hessle, Anlaby, Tranby, 
Ferriby, Swanland, West Ella, Kirk Ella, and 
part of Willerby. This district was formerly 
a part of the county of York, but was Separated 
therefroui, and, with the town of Hull, formed 
into a county, by charter of the 25 th of Henry 
the Sixth. 


POPULATION. 

The conjectures of the public respecting the 
population of Hull having been extremely va» 
rious, the Society for Literary Information in 
Hull, toward the latter end of the year 1 792, in 
order accurately to ascertai i their numberi took 
an actual enumeration of the inhabitants, in- 
cluding those of the parish of Sculcoates, which, 
from its contiguity to Hull, may be considered 
as a part thereof. 



Tbe<following is an abstract of the enumeration. 

Families - _ 5.256 

Males - io,j73 
Females - 11,713 

Total of inhabitants - 22,286 

Average of births for the years 1789, 1790, 1791, 
and 1792. 


Trinity church 

384i 

St. Mary’s, ditto 

*33 

Sculcoates. ditto 


Mr. Lambert’s chapel 


Mr. Beverley’s, ditto 

4* 

Mr. Green’s, ditto 

3* 

Mr. Beatson’s, ditto 

20 

Quaker’s 

? 

Jews 

2 


Total - 752 


Average of burials for the same periods. 


Trinity church 

4001 

St. Mary s, ditto 

*44| 

Sculqoates, ditto 

iiii 

Quaker’s 

4 

Jews 

I 

Total 

662i 


Total 
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Average of inbabitants. 

To a family - 4 -rV 

.Births - 1 in 

Burials - I in 33A 

Number of females more than males 1 140 

NUMBER OF HOUSES. 

Number of bouses in Hull, exclusive of Sculcoates, 
that pay tbe bouse or window-tax, viz. 

Single tenements - 1607 

Double ditto * 109 

Total 1716 


HOUSES EXEMPT. 

It is not known, with certainty, what number 
of houses in Hull are exempt trom the house or 
window-tax. 

By the act of parliament for laying a duty on 
inhabited houses, houses of less value than 5I. 
per annum, are not rateable to that tax ; but t* 
the window-tax they are rateable, let the value 
be ever so small. 

It has been the custom in Hull, not to rate 
any person to the poor-rate unless they were 
legally settled in Hull, or rented iol. a year, or 
where not likely, (when the rental was less than 
lol. per pnnnm) to become chargeable; but as 
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no settlement is gained by being assessed to 
and paying the house and window duty, it is 
imagined fewer on that account are exempt 
from those taxes, than from the poor-rate. 

occwpations. 

Hull being a large sea-port town, the inha- 
bitants therfeof are principally engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, and those in the neighbour- 
hood in agriculture. The importations into 
Hull are, iron from Sweden, iron, timber, hemp 
and flax from Russia, and wine from Spain and 
Portugal. 

MANUFACTURES. 

There are no woollen or cotton manufac- 
tories in or near Hull; — some sail-cloth and 
sacking is manufactured, but the quantity is 
not very considerable. There are also rope- 
makers, mast-makers, block* makers, six or seven 
yards for building, and as many dry docks for 
repairing ships ; two sugar-houses, a soap-house, 
a paper-mill, and several mills for crushing rape- 
seed and linseed, grinding flour, &c. , some of 
which are worked by steam engines, and the 
rest by wind. 

PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 

Both corn and shambles meat are at this 
time* much higher, than at the same season of 
♦ June 30, 1796. 

VoL.XXXI. No, 175, L 
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the year on an average for the last twenty years. 
Middling wheat is from 75s. to 8 is. per quarter. 
Beef, from 48. to about yd. per lb. ; and mutton, 
from jd. to 6d. per lb. 

WAGES. 

The wages of labourers in the town of Hull, 
are so various, that it is difficult to estimate 
them with any accuracy. In the neighbour- 
hood of Hull, the wages of a common agricul- 
tural labourer, at this time, is from is. qd. to 
2s. per day ; more at the latter price than the 
former. Immediately preceding 1795, they 
might be estimated at is. 6d. to is. 8d. per day. 
At task-work, a man will earn from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. per day. The wages of a woman, arc from 
6d. to 8d. per day. Wages in harvest are higher. 

RENTAL. 

The rental of the town of Hull, may be esti- 
mated at from thirty-five to forty thousand 
pounds per annum. 

£. s. d. 

The land tax for the town, is 
perann. - - 1,541 i<j 8 

Ditto for the county - - 51158 

Making together ^^2,053 2 4 



The land for two or three miles round Mull 
is in grazing for the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants. The rent of that which is contiguous to 
the town, is from four to five pounds per acre. 
The rents decrease in proportion to the distance 
of the land from the town — At four or five 
miles from Hull, it is about thirty shillings per 
acre. 

RELIGION. 

The following is the state of dissenters in HulL 

Three Independent meeting-houses, attended 
by very numerous congregations. These are 
principally of the Calvanistic persuasion. 

One Presbyterian meeting, said to be of the 
Socinian cast. 

One particular Baptist meeting. 

One general ditto. 

One Sandimanian ditto. 

One Roman Catholic chapel. 

One Methodist meeting. 

One ditto. Lady Huntingdon's. 

One Quaker's meeting. 

In the year 1 769, there were not more than 
five meeting-houses in the town. — Their in- 
crease is generally imputed to the want of room 
in the churches, which were originally only two ; 
a third was built in 1791. 
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ALEHOUSES. 

The number of licensed alehouses in Hull 

this year (1796) are - - 178 

Ditto in the county - - - 9 

Making together 187 

FARMS. 

There are but few farms in the neighbourhood 
of Hull. The rentals vary, and are in general 
from fifty to two hundred pounds per annum. 
The tenure of the land, in the neighbourhood of 
Hull, is principally freehold. In Holdernesse, 
which lies east of Hull, the lands in several 
townships are copyhold. 

The principal articles of cultivation, are 
wheat, oats, barley, and beans. 

COMMONS AND WASTE LANDS. 

There are but few commons, and little or no 
waste lands, in the neighbourhood of Hull. 

INCLOSURES. 

The lordship of Sculcoates, which lies north of, 
but is contiguous to the town of Hull, probably 
contains about acres, and was inclosed 

upwards of a century ago 

The township of Sutton and Stone Ferry, part 
of which extends nearly to the town of Hull, 
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contains about 4,180 acres, and were inclosed 
by act of parliament in 1 764. 

My ton Carr, which lies west of, and is also 
contiguous to the town of Hull, contains about 
170 acres, and was inclosed by act of parliament 
about the year 1771. The open fields of Hessle, 
Anlaby, and Tranby, wfiich lie still further west 
of Hull, contain about 3,^40 acres, and were 
inclosed by act of parliament in 1792. The 
open fields of West Ella, Kirk Ella, and Wel- 
lerby. lie still further west of Hull, and contain 
about 1700 acres. An act has been obtained 
this year (1796) for the inclosure thereof. 

The fields of Ferriby and Swanland contain 
about 4,900 acres, and are still open. 

POOR. 

In the 9th and loth of King William the 
Third, an act passed for erecting workhouses, 
and houses of correction, in the town of Hull, 
for the better employment and maintenance of 
the poor; whereby several persons therein 
named were incorporated by the name of “ The 
Governor, Deputy Governor, Assistants, and 
Guardians of the Poor to have the c^e of, and 
provide for, the maintenance of all the poor 
within the town, of what age or kind soever; 
except such as should be sufficiently provided 
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for by the charitable gifta of other persons, or in 
hospitals, or alms-houses. 

In 1698, the corporation built a house, called 
the Charity Hall, in which the poor have since 
been, and continue to be maintained. 

As the poor increased, several other acts of 
parliament were obtained (viz. 8th Anne, c. 1 1. 
15th Geo. II, c. 10. and ?8th Geo, II. c. 27.) 
to impower the corporation to raise further 
sums of money for the maintenance of the 
poor, than they were authorised by the act 9th 
and loth of William the Third. 


The following table shows the sums raised an^ 
nually by virtue of those acts, from the year 
1 728 io the year 1 796, inclusive. 


Years. 

1 728 

. 

£■ 

416 

S. 

0 

1729 

- 

442 

0 

1730 

- 

442 

0 

1731 

- 

442 

0 

1732 

- 

442 

0 

J 733 

- 

442 

0 

>734 

- 

442 

0 

*735 


442 

0 

* 73 <J 

- 

442 

0 

>737 

- 

442 

0 

>738 

- 

442 

0 

>739 

- 

442 

0 

>740 

- 

442 

0 


Years. 

1741 


£■ 

442 

0 

1742 

- 

650 

0 

>743 

- 

643 

IO 

>744 

- 

643 

10 

>745 

- 

650 

0 

>746 

- 

650 

0 

>747 

- 

546 

0 

1748 

- 

546 

0 

>749 

- 

650 

0 

>750 

- 

650 

0 

1751 

*- 

650 

0 

1752 

- 

650 

0 

>753 

- 

650 

0 
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Years 


£■ 

S, 

Years. 


£■ 

S, 

1754 

- 

650 

0 

1776 

- 

“44 

0 

1755 

- 

975 

0 

‘777 

- 

“44 

0 

1756 

- 

975 

0 

1778 

- 

1248 

0 

1757 

- 

975 

0 

‘779 

- 

1404 

0 

1758 

- 

1300 

0 

I 780 

- 

‘456 

0 

1759 

- 

1300 

0 

1781 

- 

1664 

0 

1760 

- 

1300 

0 

I 782 

- 

1664 

0 

1761 

- 

1300 

0 

>783 

- 

1976 

0 

1 762 

- 

1 300 

3 

1784 

- 

1976 

0 

1763 

- 

988 

0 

1785 

- 

2080 

0 

1764 

- 

988 

0 

1786 

- 

2288 

0 

176? 

- 

988 

0 

1787 

- 

2652 

0 

1766 

- 

832 

0 

1788 

- 

3276 

0 

1767 

- 

702 

0 

1789 


3276 

0 

1768 

- 

728 

0 

1790 

- 

3276 

0 

1769 

- 

832 

0 

‘ 79 ‘ 

- 

2457 

0 

1770 

- 

832 

0 

‘792 

- 

2457 

0 

1771 

- 

832 

0 

‘793 

- 

3276 

0 

1772 

- 

988 

0 

‘794 

- 

4095 

0 

‘773 

- 

“44 

0 

‘795 

- 

5616 

0 

1774 

- 

“44 

0 

1796 

- 

5616 

0 

‘775 

- 

“44 

0 






It appears from this table, that war has at all 
times a great influence in increasing the poor- 
rates in Hull, owing to the great number of 
sailors who enter, or are impressed into his Ma- 
jesty's service; and whose families, not being 
left sufficiently provided for. iire obliged to 
apply to the parish for relief. 

This method of providing for the poor has 
been found by experience to tend greatly to the 



ease of the inhabitants of the town ; and the poor 
receive k more comfortable maintenance and re- 
lief now, than before the passing of these acts. 

In the last winter, (1795-6,) the number of 
persons maintained in the house were about 
345. The number this day, (June 18, 1796,) 
amounts to 214; besides which 900 femilies, 
containing about 2600 persons, (men, women^ 
and children,) receive weekly relief out of the 
house. The out-relief for the Week ending 
last Saturday, (June 1 1, 1796,) amounted to 
47I. 2s. 6d. In addition to the above, 102 chil- 
dren are at this time nursed out of the house; 
the expence of which, for the week ending as 
above, amounted to 61. 19s. 3d. The children in 
the house are employed in spinning jersey, their 
earnings amount annually to about iiol. 

The old people teaze rope into oakum> for the 
use of ship carpenters: their earnings amount 
annually to about 301. 

The other persons in the house, that have 
been brought up to handicraft trades, such as 
shoemakers, taylors, See. are constantly em- 
ployed in making up and repairing clothes for 
the poor that are maintained in the house. 

The women knit all the hosiery, and keep the 
house clean. 

The children are instructed in reading and 
writing,-— Prayers are read in the house daily ; 



and on Sunday’s, all who are able, attend divine 
service, in the forenoon and the afternoon, in 
Trinity Church. 

The internal affairs of this house, and the 
cleanliness with which it is kept, cannot be 
spoken of in too high terms. The late Mr. 
Howard confessed that the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of the poor-house was a credit to tTie town. 
All the rooms in the house are washed, and the 
bedrclothes well aired every week. The beds 
are all taken down once a year. 


Births in the poor-bouse. 


Years. 

1793 

J793 


Births, 

21 

28 


Years. 

1794 

>795 


Births. 

25 

37 


The births for a greater-number of years past 
could not conveniently be obtained, as no re- 
gistry is kept of the births and burials in the 
house. 

The births, upon an average, are about ten in 
a year, being chiefly of young unmarried girls, 
sent into the house to lie-in. 
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A table of baptisms and burials at the Holy Trinity 
cburcb in Hull, for different years, from 1689 
lo 1753, inclusive. 


Year*. Baptismt. Burials. 

1689 — 17^ “ 252 

1690 — 167 - 187 

1709 — 137 - 157 

1710 — 157 - 204 

1719 — 154 - 244 

1720 — 149 - 280 
1729 — 142 - 993 


Yean. Baptisms^ Buriahr. 

1730 — 183 - 216 

1739 — * 9*5 - 243 

1740 — 192 - 216 

1750 279 

175' 231 

1752 — 245 - 244 

1753 — 243 - 262 


A table of marriages, baptisms, and burials, dis- 
tinguishing the sex, at the Holy Trinity church, 
in Hull, for the several years, from 1755 to 
1795, inclusive. 


BaptLsms 

f-m 


yeart. 

Marriages. Males, Females. 

1755 

— 

I4I 

135 

1756 

— 

123 

119 

J 757 

— 

108 

130 

1758 

— 

112 

120 

1759 

— 

103 

X26 

1760 

•— 


128 

1761 

— 

122 

115 


— 

X18 

1 14 

1763 

— 

104 

126 

1764 

— 

114 

130 

1765 

— 

131 

no 

1766 

— 

130 

^34 


Burials. 


Total. 

Males. Fem'^les. 

Total. 

276 

140 

134 

274 

242 

159 

160 

319 

*38 

136 

183 

319 

232 

159 

46 

315 

229 

Its 

131 

246 

253 

152 

17s 

327 

^37 

124 

128 

252 

232 

48 

195 

343 

230 

13s 

144 

279 

244 

id 6 

ri8 

224 

241 

137 

167 

304 

264 

137 

128 

265 
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Baptisms. Burials. 


Years. 

Marriages. 

r - — > 

MaJes. Females. 

Total. 

-A— 

Males. Females. 

TouU 

1767 

— ’ 

I4I 

*17 

258 

*43 

*55 

298 

1768 

— 

133 

141 

274 

II 2 

**5 

227 

1769 

— 

*38 

144 

282 

186 

192 

378 

1770 

— 

^38 

*57 

295 

*34 

150 

284 

1771 

— 

136 

126 

262 

IX) I 

97 

204 

1772 

— 

*34 

*55 

289 

164 

181 

345 

*773 

— 

154 

74 

228 

148 

2 II 

359 

*774 

— 

157 

168 

325 

**5 

130 

245 

*775 

— 

144 


296 

166 

190 

356 

1776 

— 

164 

162 

326 

146 

*73 

3*9 

1777 

— . 

191 

*5* 

*342 

152 

J4I 

293 

1778 

— 


166 

3^7 

188 

*95 

383 

*779 

— 

145 

166 


150 

167 

3*7 

1780 

— 

142 

i 4 <; 

287 

190 

201 

39 * 

1781 

— 

I4I 

* 5 * 

292 

176 

160 

336 

1782 

— 

^73 

165 

338 

H 5 

164 

309 

*783 

— 

160 

no 

270 

226 

213 

439 

1784 

•— 

168 

162 

330 

170 

190 

360 

*785 


200 

188 

388 

178 


334 

1786 

2 II 

206 

207 

4*3 

244 

242 

486- 

1787 

^95 

218 

194 

412 

18s 

186 

37 * 

1788 

18s 

196 

180 

379 

230 

256 

486 

1789 

210 

206 

204 

410 

260 

298 

558 

1790 

189 

194 

177 

37* 

173 

210 

383 

* 79 * 

eoi 

175 

202 

377 

^95 

281 

37 ^ 

*792 

196 

181 

194 

375 

212 

74 

286 

*793 

205 

193 

191 

384 

186 

199 

385 

*794 

•204 

195 

175 

37 P 

304 

312 

616 

7795 

*87 

' 184 

205 

389 

200 

239 

439 


6289 6ai6 12505 6833 7197 14030 
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A table of ibe marriages, baptisms, and burials, 
at Saint Mary's church, in Hull, for the 
several years from 1754 179?, inclusive. 

Baptisms. Burials. 

Years. Marriages Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

1754 — — ~ bs — — 48 

*75S — — — S9 — — 59 

1756 — — — 57 — _ 81 

»757 — — - 59 - — 63 

1758 — — — 55 — — 73 

1759 _ _ _ 65 — — SI 

1760 — — — 62 — — 79 

1761 — — — 59 — — 87 

176a — — — 53 — — 8i 

1763 — — — 66 — — 85 

1764 — — — 59 — — 70 

1765 — — — 62 — — 76 

1766 — — — 62 — — 57 

1767 — — — 73 — — 84 

1768 _ — — 87 _ — 70 

1769 — — — 83 — — 80 

1770 — — — 87 — — 65 

1771 — — • — 98 — — 64 

1772 — — — 80 — — 105 

1773 — i — — 81 — — ‘ lOI 

1774 — _ — 94 — — 85 

177s _ — — 78 — — 114 

1776 — — — 87 — — 108 

1777 — — — 98 — — no 

1778 -w — 89 


114 
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Baptiuns. 

r- "*> r^ " — ' *— > 


Yean. 

Marriages. 

Males» Femaks. 

Total 

Males. Fem^dea. 

Total. 

1779 


— 

— 

89 

— 

— 

106 

1780 

— 

— 

— 

75 

— 

— 

109 

1781 


•— 

— 

98 

— 


99 

1782 

— 

— 

— 

88 

— 

— 

107 

1783 

— 


— 

95 

— 

— 

>57 

1784 

— 

— 

— 

116 

— 

— 

123 

•785 

— 

— 

— 

120 

— • 

— 

129 

1786 

60 

54 

57 

1 1 1 

68 

69 

>37 

1787 

60 

53 

71 

124 

56 

82 

>38 

1788 

54 

54 

64 

it8 

78 

85 

163 

0 

00 

47 

62 

83 

J 4 S 

69 

97 

166 

17Q0 

48 

68 

65 

133 

68 

61 

129 

1791 

57 

58 

47 

105 

78 

60 

>33 

1792 

60 

61 

76 

>37 

72 

61 

133 

1793 

62 

61 

58 

119 

60 

65 

”5 

1794 

60 

67 

65 

132 

1^5 

117 

232 

1795 

62 

78 

49 

127 

64 

67 

>3> 


3750 433* 


N. B. Most of the dissenters in Hull, baptize 
and register the baptisms at their respective 
chapels, so that the same are not included in the 
above tables of baptisms, at the churches of the 
Holy Trinity and St. Mary. The proportion 
which the former bear to the latter, may be 
seen in the “ Average of Births for the Years 
1789, 1790, 1791, and 1792.” 

The Quakers and Jews in Hull, having burial- 
places of their own; their burials are not in- 
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eluded in the above tables. The proportion 
they bear to the other burials in Hull, may be 
seen in the Average of Burials,” for the above 
years. 


A table of the marriages, baptisms, and burialsi 
distinguishing tb£ sex, at Sculcoates churchy 
for the several years, from 1755 
elusive. 

Baptisms. Burials. 


Years. Marriages. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females Total. 


*755 

4 

16 

8 

24 

13 

JO 

23 

—56 

10 

8 

8 

16 

1 2 

12 

24 


9 

9 

13 

22 

9 

16 

25 

-.58 

8 

9 

14 

23 

24 

18 

43 

—59 

6 

13 

20 

33 

1 2 

22 

34 

—^0 

6 

10 

13 

23 

30 

26 

5 ^> 

— 61 

4 

II 

I { 

22 

22 

25 

47 

—62 

7 

13 

12 

25 

M 

24 

48 


12 

7 

8 

15 

22 

28 

50 

-64 

10 

18 

15 

33 

17 

25 

42 

-6s 

14 

6 

10 

16 

32 

26 

5B 

—66 

4 

ir 

II 

22 

22 

17 

39 

—67 

12 

lO 

2 Z 

32 

20 

25 

45 

—68 

8 

1 1 

17 

28 

17 

34 

51 

— 69 

8 

4 

20 

24 

35 

35 

70 

—70 

5 

17 

19 

36 

23 

21 

44 

—71 

8 

II 

*4 

25 

22 

23 

45 

—72 

11 

17 

13 

30 

23 

22 

45 

-'73 

12 

9 

17 

26 

39 

29 

68 

—74 

II 

23 

26 

49 

22 

2 I 

43 

—75 

9 

22 

j8 

40 

3 ^> 

5<5 

92 

—76 

*5 

19 

29 

48 

^4 

18 

42 

—77 

12 

14 

28 

42 

32 

42 

74 

—78 

^5 

25 

19 

44 

41 


97 

—79 

10 

19 

33 

52 

39 

38 

77 

—30 

9 

22 

23 

45 

38 

41 

79 

— 3 1 

21 

22 

22 

44 

30 

33 

63 

—82 

12 

19 

15 

34 

'9 

33 

5 ^ 

-83 

*3 

29 

17 

46 

46 

48 

94 
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Baptisms. Bariab, 


Yean. Marriages. 

M;^es. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males 

Females. 

Total 

1784 

20 

3 » 

33 

64 

39 

48 

»7 

-8? 

12 

37 

27 

64 

3 * 

39 

70 

—86 

18 

35 

3 ^ 

66 

62 

50 

IlJt 

-87 

24 

37 

^9 

56 

26 

39 

65 

—88 

33 

40 

32 

72 

49 

55 

104 

-89 

37 

34 

34 

68 

77 

64 

I4I 

90 

39 

34 

47 

8f 

34 

38 

72 


4 * 

43 

53 

96 

39 

43 

82 

--92 

48 

50 

50 

100 

61 

69 

130 

—93 

33 

59 

45 

104 

50 

41 

9 ^ 

— 94 

48 

55 

59 

114 

103 

78 

i8r 

— 95 

64 

57 

46 

103 

39 

48 

87 


714 

936 

971 

1907 

1355 ‘ 

^436 

2791 


List of friendly societies in Hull, distinguishing 
such of them as have had their rules cot^firnud 
by the, magistrate^ 


Societies Names. 

Unanimous 


No. of Memberi 

- 212 - 

When Instituted. 
July 2 , 1783; 

Old U nion 

- 

- 

188 

- 

Nov. 6, 1782. 

Provident Brotherbopd 

- 

68 

- 

Sept. 7, 1782. 

Duchess of York 

- 

- 

43 

- 

April 20, 1792* 

Good Agreement 

- 

- 

lOI 

- 

Dec. 21, 1789* 

Old Anrricable 

- 

- 

164 

- 

Jan: 6 ', 1783* 

Good Intent 

- 

- 

131 

- 

Sept. 4, 1787. 

True Friendship 

- 

- 

51 

- 

Jan, i, 1790. 

Duke of York 

- 

- 

80 

- 

Aug. 16,1793. 

United Seamen 

- 

- 

141 

- 

Jan, I, 1782, 

Duke of Clarence 

- 

- 

65 

- 

Feb. 4. 1791, 

Sisterly Union 

- 

- 

51 

- 

Mar. 16, 1791. 

Concord 

- 

- 

* 5 ^ 


Jan. 2. 1787. 

Diligent 

- 

- 

31 

- 

Feb. 179** 

Prince of Wales 

- 

- 

45 

- 

Aug* 12, 17884 


Rules confirmed* 
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Societies Names. 

No. of Memben. 

When Instituted. 


British Constitutional, ' 

1 

July ij. 

1789. 


orTradesmen Friendly 

} - 7. - 

) ^ 
f g 

Princess Royal 

60 - 

Nov. 19, 

179*. 1 

1 ^ 

Jubilee - - ^ 

- 86 - 

April 13, 

1788. 1 

> 0 

Loving Brotherly 

- 24 - 

Aug. 19, 

' 79 .?- 1 

il 

Agreeable 

- 7 $ - 


1788. ^ 



Constitutional - 

- - ,78 

- Mar. r2, 1789. 


Ropers Friendly 

- - 139 

- Oct. 14, 1777. ^ 


Second Friendly 

> - 166 

- April I, 1771. 


Fortunate 

- - 90 

- April 4. 1788. ' 

) s 

Generous Friends 

- - 45 

- Sept. 19, 1791. ' 

/ c 


Union Society 


Benevolent Female A 

Royal Friendly 


New Amicable I 

Fortunate Society 


Church and King, and 1 

United 


Kingand Constitution J 

Social 

i 

Free Burghers | 

Brotherly 

1 

Friendly Brotherly I 

Queen Charlotte 

.c 

King George I 

Benevolent 

>2 

King William 111 . > 

New Sisterly 

0 

C 

Loyal Biitish 

Revolution Society 


New Brotherly 

Old Benevolent 

1 

Old and New Friendly 

Humane 


Princess Elizabeth 

Brotherly 


Union 

Britannia 


Well-disposed Brother- 

Brotherly ^ 


hood y 


In these useful societies, or private frater- 
nities, each member deposits a certain sum of 
money monthly, as a fund for the support of 
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such of the members, as, through sickness or 
infirmity, are unable to procure it for them-* 
selves; and to bury them decently when dead. 
These institutions have been found of great uti- 
lity, particularly in easing the parish rates. 

DIET OF LABOURERS* 

The usual diet of labourers in Hull and its 
neighbourhood is wheaten bread; but since the 
great advance in the price of wheat, about two- 
thirds wheat, and one-third rye: the latter is 
about half the price of the former. The cheap- 
est sort of butcher’s meat. Potatoes and fish : — 
the latter may be frequently bought on moderate 
terms, 

EARNINGS AND EXPENCES OF LABOURERS. 

The earnings of a labourer have already been 
mentioned under the title “ Wages.’’ Including 
the increase of wages in harvest, and the advan- 
tages arising from task work, those of ah in- 
dustious man may be estimated at about forty 
pounds per annum, (exclusive of the earnings 
of his wife and children;) a sum equal to the 
support of ^ man and his wife, and from two to 
tbr^ee children, which it is Conceived is about the 
average of families. 

Mr. Davis thinks a man and his wife, and 
four or five children, only a medium. His sup 
VoL. XXXI. No* 175. M 
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position seems to be grounded on Price’s calcu- 
lation of five to a house, which has since been 
found too high: four and a half is the present 
estimate, and perhaps much nearer the truth; 
and even this estimate is not of a family, but of 
the inhabitants of a house, in which there may 
be more than one family,* or there may be 
lodgers that arc not children. If. therefore, ac- 
cording to tne most accurate calculation, there 
be only four and a half individuals to a house, 
Mr. Davis must be too high in estimating six 
and a half (or a man and his wife, and from four 
to five children) to a family. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

The following table shows the state of the 
trade and commerce of the port of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, at the close of the last, and begin- 
ning of the present century. 


A state of the revenue of the port of Kingston’ 
vpon-HuU, from the year 1689 to the year 
tyo 6 . 

£. s: i; 

From Jan. i, 1689 to Jkn. t, 1890 • 12 10} 

—90 —91 - 12,573 4 

— ^ —91 _92 . 3 c ^ o 55 o 6 


— 9 * -93 

_^3 _94 


19,136 i if 
18,230 t 9 


* From a great number of cases, it appears that this is 
much too low. A. Y. 



Prom dan. I, 1694 to Jan. 

1, 1695 
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The following table 

being 

compared with the 


above, will show the progress trade and com- 
merce have made at Hull during the present 
century* 


A State of the revenue of the port of Kingston^ 
upon^Hull, from the year 1 766 to the year 


1792. 

From Jan. 5, 1766 to Jan. 5, 1767 
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From Jan. 1777 to Jan. 5, 

1778 
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A still further idea of the trade of Hull may 
be formed from a view of the number of ships, 
with their tonnage, employed in carrying it on, 
which may be seen in the following table. 


Ships from foreign parts, and coasters, with the tonnage of 
each, that arrived in the port of Kingsion-iipon-HulI, in 
the following years. 


Years. 

Ships from 
Foreign Parts. 

Tons. 

Coasters 

Tons 

Tot Tons. 

Tot. Ships. 

1788 

459 

90,1 ji 

599 

49,093 

139,204 

1058 

1789 

469 

9»>497 

675 

51)834 

*41,33* 

1144 

1790 

49 * 

97 fi 53 

778 

59»*57 

*56*3*5 

J270 

1791 

637 

119,840 

800 

61,707 

181,547 

*437 

179* 

673 

*35*346 

849 

66,443 

201,789 

*5»» 

1793 

561 

1 19,010 

819 

64. 

183,401 

*390 

*794 

457 

88,935t 

789 

58,867 

* 47»799 

1246 

>795 

453 

87,448 

870 

63,088 

>50*536 

*3*3 


The five first years in the above table were those imme- 
diately preceding the war. 



A MONTH’S TOUR TO NORTHAMP 
TONSHIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, &c. 

By the Editor. 

1791.— July i8. T Have minuted notes of the 
country between Bradtield 
and Cambridge before; it affords me, therefore, no 
other remark than that of its want of improvement. 
Great traAs of land well adapted to fainfoin, but 
not an acre more fown than ten years ago ; and 
llreams that call aloud for irrigation, without a 
lingle acre of watered meadow : fuch fupincncls is 
dreadful. 

The 19th. Taking the road from Cambridge 
to St. Neot’s, view for fix or ftven miles the word 
hufbandry I hope in Great-Britain. All in the 
fallow fyftem, and the lofs of time, and the cxpcnce 
fubmitted to, without the common benefit, thcfc 
fallows are over-run with thifiles, and the dung 
being fprcad over them forms an odd mixture of 
black and green that would do well enough for a 
meadow, but is villainous in tillage. Some divi* 
fions of thefe fallows have not not yet been broken 
up fince reaping the laft year’s crops. Bid the 
current of national improvement roll back three 
centuries, and we may imagine a period of ignor- 
ance adequate to the exhibition of fuch exertions I 
To what corner of the three kingdoms— —to what 

beggarly 
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beggarly village muft we go to find in any branch 
of manufadure fuch floch — Inch ignorance— fuch 
backwardnefs — fuch determined refolution to ftand 
fl:ill> while every other part of the world is at lead 

moving ? It is in the agriculture of the king^ 

dom alone that fuch a fpeftacle is to be fought. 
There feems fornewhat of a coincidence between 
the ftate of cultivation within fight of the venera- 
ble fpires of Cambridge, and the utter negleft of 
agriculture in the ellablilh'ments of that Univerfity. 

They arc ploughing here with poor implements, 
drawn by two horfes at length, and conducSted by 
a driver. The crops of wheat pretty good; all 
others bad. 

At Knapwell there is a parliamentary inclofure, 
and fuch wretched hufbandry in it, that I cannot 
well underftand for what they inclofcd relative to 
management ; rent is the only explanation which 
has rifen from 5s. tytlied, to los. or i is, free. 
They fow hay feeds and clover, but little comes 
except raygrafs and thiftlcs j foil a ftrong loam, 
and fome clay. Thence to Sr, Neot’s, and all the 
way from Cambridge, muft be clalTcd amonglt the 
uglieft countries in England. The lands moftly 
open field, at 6s. an acre. The management very 
bad, much ftrong clay, and fome fallows not yet 
plo ughed ; the courfe, 

I. Fallow, ploughed thrice; breaking up 7s. 6d. 

Two ftirnngs, each 3s. with 4 horfes and a driver. 

VoL.XVh No. 94. li 2. Wheat, 
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2. Wheat, produce 14 or 15 bufii. per acre 

fhort of ftatutc m^afure. 

3, O^ts or beans. 

About Sl. Neot's a vaft improvement by an in- 
clofure, which took place 16 years ago, which 
makes the country much more beautiful, and has 
been a great benefit to the community. A gentle- 
man of the town however complained, as I rode 
thither with him, that, notwlthftanding the pro- 
duftivenefs of the foil was certainly greater, yet that 
the poor were ill-treated by having about half a 
rood given them in lieu of a cow keep, the inclofurc 
of which land cofting more than they could afford, 
they fold the lots at 5I. the money was drank out 
at the ale-houfe, and the men, fpoiled by the ha- 
bit, came, with their families, to the parifh ; by 
which means poor rates had rifen from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. and 3s. 6d. But pray, fir, have not rates arifen 
equally in other parifhes, where no inclofurc has 
taken place? Admitted. And what can be the 
good of commons, which would not prevent poor 
rates coming to fuch a height ? Better modes of 
giving the poor a fharc might eaHly, and have been, 
as in other ^cafes, adopted. 

St. Neot’s, which enjoys the various advantages 
of the fine river Oufe, has a very great corn- mar- 
ket ; fo many as iioofacksof wheat have been 
pitched on the market-hill in one day, as it is not 
fold by fample. Mutton here cheaper than beef, 
which is not common. Wool laft year 22s. 6d. 

expeded 
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cxpefted now to be dearer! Land through the 
country fells now at 26 years purchafe, fome at 
ay, and even to a8. Rents undoubtedly rifing, 
average of the line about los. No maniifadturc 
in the town, but population increafes. 

To Bedford, the country is rather more inclofed, 
rent las. From Cambridge to Bedford cattle arc 
a compound mixt of bad mongrels. Meet here a 
waggon load of wool going from Bedfordlbire to 
Bury. The Ibcal pofition of manufadures is not 
cafily accounted for. The wools of Northampton- 
(hire, Bedfordlbire, &c. go to Bury to be fpun, 
and to Norwich to be woven, yet St. Ncot’s and 
Bedford arc populous places, the former without 
any manufadure, and the latter little, except a 
fcaitering of lace, why fliould not thefe wools be 
fpim and woven here, upon a confidcrable naviga- 
tion, and much nearer to London, one great mar- 
ket for the goods of Norwich* Would it not be 
as good an employment as the vile one of eledion- 
cering ? 

The aoth. To Newport Pagnel, a country of 
mixed features, open fields, with inclofures about 
the villages. Rent about 1 os. Much vccy bad corn; 
indeed all fo except wheat. All the way from Cam- 
bridge the land prepared for turnips fo lurprifingly 
fmall, 1 believe in 40 miles not 40 acres, that live 
flock muft be very fparingly kept. The firft ftone 
quarries arc feen about five miles from Bedford. 

I i 2 Towards 
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Towards Newport much grafs landj nearer that 
town the land improves, but varies muchj ftifF 
clay, but fpeckled with chalk (tones ; plough with 
four horfes at length. Here the white-faced horn 
fheep arc general 5 Wiltlhires and the varieties bred 
from them. 

In the 53 miles from Newmarket to Newport 
Pagncl, there is lb little interefting to the eye of a 
farmer, that I cannot but rank it amongft the worft 
cultivated diftrids in England; and there are few 
parts of France that have a worfc appearance. If 
we arc to look to national wealth as the caufe of a 
profperous agriculture, what has that wealth done 
for this extcnfivc diftrift ? which could fcarcely be 
worfe cultivated in the time of Fitzherbert, In 
beauty of landfcape, the poverty of this line is 
equally great; except oncfccnc between St. Neot's 
and Bedford, where the road looks down on 
the Oufc; and the firfl; view of Newport Pag- 
nel, from the hill above it, and over a vale ^of 
corn, with a fufHcicncy of wood, and a winding 
river — thefc two views excepted all is blank.—— 
By Stoncy-Stratford to Wakefield Lodge, in 
Whittlewood Foreft, the feat of his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton; to whofe kind attention I owe the fol- 
lowing particulars of the hulbandry of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I (hall arrange the minutes in four divifions : 
I, Arable; a, Grafs; 3, Live (lock; 4, General 
ceconomy. 


I. Arabic 
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I. ArahU, 

The foil of the whole country clafles under the 
general denomination of clay, that is to fay, it is 
ftrong and wet j there are many trafts of loam on 
a found bottom, but the general feature is diflFcrcnt. 

Some open fields yet remain, but the chief part 
of the country has been inclofed by a(fl:s of Parlia- 
ment. Courfes of crops in thefe arc : 

I, Fallow, 
a. Wheat. 

3, Beans j or bcans and pcale. 

4, Oats. 

Alfb, 1, Fallow. 

3 , Wheat. 

3, Oats. 

4, Clover. 

5, Wheat. 

On the drier foils. 

I, Turnips, 
a. Barley. 

3, Clover. 

4, Wheat. 

5, Oats } or beans and peafe, 

Alfo, I, Turnips, 
a. Barley. 

3, Beans and peafe. 

I i 3 


4, Oats, 
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4, Oats. 

5, Clover. 

6, Wheat. 

In their tillage they give four earths to a fallow | 
three or four for turnips 5 two for barley or oats j 
one for peafe or beans. Seed, and produce as fol- 
low : of wheat they fow two buflicls and reap three 
quarters ; of barley and oats, fow four bufhels and 
gain five quarters of beans, fow four or four and 
z half, and get three and a half quarters ; of peafe, 
fow three bufhels, and have three quarters; of 
peafe and beans mixed, fow four, and reap three 
and a half quarters. Thefe produdls are from 
lands that are in the arrangement of two crops 
to a fallow; but if more cropping, then full half a 
quarter per acre is to be dedudted from thefe pro- 
diifts. The manure, confiding of yard dung, is 
fpread very generally on the fallows for wheat, the 
iheep-fold is reckoned to give better wheat than 
yard dung : but the beans which follow are better 
after that. The bed circumdancc of improvement 
introduced in the above courfes is that of fowing 
white clover and trefoil, and a little raygrafs (bet- 
ter perhaps omitted) with the common clover, and 
leaving it in iayery four, or five, or fix years, chiefly 
fed : this is called up-and-down land. They break 
up this layer with a crop of oats, and cither take a 
fecond, or fpw the dubble with wheat. 


In 
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In the open fields, the courfc moft common is, 

1, Fallow. 

2, Wheat. 

3, Beans, or peafe and beans, 

which is perhaps the moft barbarous management 
any where to be met with. If there is in agricul- 
ture one plant determinately appropriate for the 
preparation of another, it is beans for wheat. Tur- 
nips are not better adapted, in this refpefl', to 
barley, than beans are to wheat. To fow this crop 
on fallow, and fucceeding it with beans, is, there- 
fore, to put the cart before the horfe. The im- 
provement to be recommended on foils ftifF and 
harfh, but fo adapted to beans, as to yield them 
every third year, is this courfe, 

X, Beans. 

2, Wheat. 

But in this courfe the beans mull be kept cleaner 
than is commonly praflicable in a broadcaft crop ; 
they Ihould, on every account, if poffible, be 
drilled ; but in whatever manner the feed may be 
depofited, fuch lands ought never to be ploughed 
early enough in the fpring for fowing beans ; they 
are commonly too wet and too faddened to go 
upon at that feafon of the year : they Ihould be 
ploughed in autumn, and no fpring tillage given, 
but the beans put in, whether by the drill, or by 
I i 4 the 
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the harrow, or by the dibbler, on that ftalc furrow. 
'I'hey fliould be kept abfolutely clean, which is 
done cheaply, if drilled, and their ftubble, when 
the crop is removed, thoroughly fliimmcd or fcuf- 
fled, and the land ploughed once for wheat. This 
hufbandry, ill performed, would, 1 believe, be at 
lead as profitable as the prefent management; well 
performed it would very far exceed it. It is here 
thought an excellent hufbandry, to turn fheep into 
the bean fields, to eat the weeds, in May, and till 
the crop is in bloffom. Some material alteration 
jfhould certainly be made in their bean culture, 
for I faw many wretched crops, and fcandaloufly 
full of weeds ; unfortunate feafons for this produft 
may not be in their power to remedy, but to allow 
their land to be occupied by myriads of weeds, in 
bloflbm and in feed, is in their power to prevent. 
I faw fome in Blifworth Field mod notably foul. 

Cabbages are cultivaced, by fome perfons, for 
cattle, but on a fmall fcale ; they are, however, on 
the increafe. 


II. Cra/s, 

Two circumdances occur in the management of 
grafs land, which deferves noting : fird, a pradlice 
which is gaining ground in this neighbourhood, in 
manuring ; it is to fpread the dung upon them in 
July, as foon as the hay is cleared. The right 

time 
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time of dunging is a queftion of importance ; it 
mud cither be done at this feafon, in autumn, or 
in the frofts of the winter; objedions bear againft 
both thefe feafons. The froft of winter takes its 
full cfFed: upon the manure, before the grafs can 
reap any advantage ; and the cfFeft of frofts on the 
volatile alkali, and on fpirits, is to deprive them 
of their peculiar qualities; the alkali lofes its pun- 
gent fait, and the fpirit its inflammability. The 
fame efFeft muft take place on dung, expofed to 
the fame agent. The winter rains come alfo while 
the manure is too much expofed on the furface, 
and its virtues are wafhed from off the field, be- 
fore vegetatron is awakened by the fun. But 
in July, though a fevere drought may polTi- 
bly damage the manure, by exhalation, yet the 
probability of rain is great ; and if it comes, 
the quick growth of the after- grafs fhelcers and 
protefts it better, perhaps, than by any other 
means. In this cafe, however, I would certainly 
recommend, that this after- growth (hould be left 
through winter, to be fed in the fpring, when the 
value of fuch fi^od is extraordinarily great, and 
the dung, by means of fuch a covering, will be 
guarded againft the froft, in the beft pofTible man- 
ner. I have known the praftice here mentioned 
purfued in other counties, with great fuccefs. The 
arrangement of the work of a farm, will not be 
impeded by nnanurin^ at this feafon, as it will not 

be 
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be wanted to be performed till after turnip lowing 
is over 

The. other circumftance I meant to /peak to, is 
an experiment of the Duke of Grafton’s, of roll- 
ing down ant hills, inftead of cutting them. I 
rode over a large pafture, which I fhould not have 
known, had ever been infefted with thefe hills, if 
I had not been afTured that it was once covered 
with them : no other method was ufed than re- 
peated rollings, with a very heavy roller. It may 
be ufeful to know, that this way will fucceed, as 
it may be better adapted to certain fituations and 
circumftances, than the more common procefs. 

The greateft improvement of which this coun- 
try, perhaps, is capable, is that of turning the 
innumerable and beautiful fprings, with which it 
abounds, to profit, by watering their meadows, 
and by converting all the arable, below the levels 
of thofe fprings, to meadow : many thoufand 
pounds a year might eafily, by this means, be 
added to the rental of the country, and much 
greater fums to the produft of it. The Duke of 
Grafton Ihewed me two noble fprings, one of 
which gulhes out of the earth, on the fide of a 
hill, near Blilworth, and the other rifes in a 
farmyard, at Cafwcll, in Guns Norton i each of 

♦ There is one point in manuring here, which deferve* notice j 
lime is ufed, on found good loams, for turnips ; from twelve to 
twenty quarters per acre, at the expenfeof 28. lod. per quarter. 

them 
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them is powerful enough, after the fevere drought 
we have had, for fo many months, to water many 
acres, if judicioufly earned along the flopes of the 
hills, as high as the level will allow. There is, 
allb, a fmall, but perennial, river, fufficient to 
water many thoufands of acres, but no ufc what- 
ever made of it. This is furely to be regretted. 

III. Live Stock. 

The principal and ftapld live flock of all this 
neighbourhood are cows; the milk entirely ap- 
plied to making butter, which goes frelh to Lon- 
don, where it is fold by the name of Epping. 
Many of the dairies rife to 30, 40, and even 
50 cows. The butter fells on an average at pd. 
per pound clear at home; lod. in winter and 
8d. in fumrner. They fend it pretty equally 
the year round. The grafs is good enough for 
fattening large oxen, but butter, at this price, is 
reckoned a much more profitable produce. There 
is, however, a circumflance which is attributed to 
foil and the quality of the food, that deferves not- 
ing: whatever may be the breed of cows, and 
they have all breeds, none will milk late in life; 
all have diforders in the bag much fooner than in 
many other counties. The common breed is the 
long horned Leicefter and Warwick : they are 
moflly bought in, but fome are bred, and many 
more at prefent than formerly, cfpccially for the 

laft 
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laft five years, in which prices have fo much ad- 
vanced i and they remaik, that the cows bred 
here come kindlier to the foil than thofe bought in. 
The quantity of butter given by feme cows is very 
confidcrablc i for inftance, i2lb. a week, for at 
lead one in a dairy of 40 ; average of a whole 
dairy 51b. a week the year round, for all that are 
milked. Grofs produce 61 , a year each cow, 
including the calf, at 1 as. 6d. at four or five days 
old. Pigs amount to los. per cow. In winter, 
all that are milked arc fed upon hay , when dry on 
ftraw, till within a month of calving. There is 
no rule adhered to of keep aftcr-grafs for them, 
though fo highly beneficial and valuable in the 
fpring. The farmers who breed have their cattle 
of courfc in a fucceflion ; take for inftance a dairy 
of 50. 

47 Cows 
3 Sundries. 

13 Calves. 

13 Two year olds. 

13 Come into the dairy at three years old. 

10 fattened and fold. 

A circumftancc not undeferving notice is, that 
wood lands have been fhund at Blifworth to give 
cattle the red water that feed on thenn. 

Many flieep are kept \ the Wiltlhires are bought 
at Wcyhill fair, and the Glouceftcrs at Banbury. 
The former arc never folded j only the latter; the 

weftern 
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wcftcrn cwcs arc bought at three or four (hear for 
aos. or 2 IS. each; they arc returned within the 
year, the lambs at that prices the ewe and the 
fleece ajs. to 24s. The Burford cwcs are bought 
alfo at 20s. thefe arc kept for flock, but culled 
every year j the oldeft arc fattened and the ram 
given to the culls, to anfwcr the purpofe of weflerns ; 
cwcs of nine ftone, about 27s. between Chriflmas 
and Lady Day. 

The fleece of the Wiltlhires 2flb. at 22s. 6d. to 
23s. the tod, thofc of the Burfords, 51b. at 19s. 6d. 
at prefent ; laft year is. lower. The tod is 291b. ; 
about Towcefler they commonly employ fworn- 
winders, with whom the tod is 281b. as refufc and 
dirty locks are picked out. 

Breeding horfes is not an inconfiderable article 
in live flock j in a team of eight, for two ploughs, 
there will ufually be two mares kept, they are 
worked within a fortnight of foaling, but refted 
after for flx weeks or two months , wean at Michael- 
mas,. and the colts are then worth from 7I. to r'2l. 
average 9I, It is common to fell at five years old, 
from 20I. to 35I. Generally put them to work at 
two years old, after which time they earn their living. 
In winter they are fed with ftraw, and a bufhel of 
oats per week, in fpring fowing hay. They do not 
ufc winter tares for foiling, which is a barbarous 
negle<!t. 


IV. Cenerel 
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IV. General (Economy. 

Under this head may be noted, i, Farms ; 
2, Rent ; 3, Stock and produce ; 4, Fences ; 5, 
Tillage i 6, Rates of labour and provifions; 7, In- 
clofure ; 8, Population. 

Farms. 

In the open fields the farms are generally fmall, 
ufually about 70I. a-year : thefe little occupations 
with which the Duke of Grafton, and other good 
landlords have patience in order to nurfe up induf- 
trious families, are yet a heavy lofs in repairs : and 
fometimes in other circumllanccs : inclofed farms 
rife to 300I. which is the greateft j there are but 
few of 200I. to 250I. In farms of a tolerable fizc, 
the tenantry are fubftantial, and it gave me great 
pleafure to find them with fuch confidence in their 
landlord, as to raife confiderable ereftions on the 
Duke's farms at their own expence, in articles 
beyond the common demands of the country j as 
a hay barn, &c. &c. and this while tenants at will i 
a fure proof that they regard their landlord as 
their father and their friend. 

Rent. 

The general rent of the inclofed lands is 15s. to 
1 8s. average perhaps 17s. or near it, tythefrcc: 
open fields fubjeft to tythe, 8st The rent of ara- 
ble 
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ble land has rifcn within ten years about is. 6d. an 
acre* 

Stock and Produce. 

They commonly reckon 4I. an acre nccelTary for 
(locking farms : and that the produce of arable 
lands is about four or four and a half rents, with a 
fallow ; and five or five and a half, without one, 

T enquired particularly if the produce of the land, 
without paying any regard to rent, had rifen of late 
years, and I was affurcd that it had confiderably in 
quantity y as well as in price. 

Land fells at 17 years purchafe. Pays land-tax 
2s. 6d. per pound, and rates 4s, 

Fences. 

The Duke of Grafton's confidcrable farm here is 
fenced in the utmoft perfedlion. All done with 
white thorn hedges, fo admirably preferved by pofts 
with double and even treble rails, that not a head 
of cattle, of any kind, feems ever to have had a 
bite at them. They are fet in double rows, and 
the growth is fuch as to form a fpedlacle pleafing 
to behold. 

Tillage. 

The lands of this country arc all thrown up in 
the broad ridge and furrow, which is almoft uni- 
verfal in the central counties. The fuccefs of the 

practice 
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prafticc depends on the attention with which they 
convey the water from the furrows ; when this is 
cfFefted, there is no better method of laying land ; 
inconveniencies there undoubtedly are^ but all 
Ihould give way to cfFeftivc draining, which can 
only be thus performed on truly tenacious foils. 
Thcfe lands are cajl (ploughed down) for fpring 
corn, and arched for wheat. They plough with 
four horfes at length, and even five ; price 7s. an 
acre. It is remarkable, that they very rarely har- 
row, except for couch-grafs. It is feldom that 
they give an autunanal earth cither to fallows or 
the land for beans ; thinks it docs no good ; and 
the land never works kindly after it in the fpring. 
But quere if this is not owing to going on it too 
foon in the fpring ? Fallows left till fpring fowing 
is over, cannot fometimes be ploughed at all, as 
I have feen often on this journey : and for beans 
there fhould, on fuch foils, be no fpring tillage. 

The Duke of Grafton’s fteward, Mr. Roper*, 
who came from Suffolk, brought with him 

plough 

• Mentioning Mr. Roper, reminds me of an experiment he hat 
made on cow-grafs. In the fpring of 1789, he fowedpartofa 
6eld with red clofcr, and the reft of it with cow-grafs bought from 
Aylesbury tn Bucksngbamjbtre, with barley attcr turnips. Both were 
mown for hay m 1790, the common clover giving the gteateft pro- 
duce, and rather the nsoft after-grafs. This year, 1791, both are 
fed, and the cow grafs has yielded vaftly more than the clover, 
and of a better quality . They are apparently of a decidedly dif- 
ferent habit and quality} the cow grafs fprcadi more on the 

ground 5 
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ploughs for the horfes to go abreaft, but on trial 
he found it would not do, the land was too much 
trampled, the plough too fhort and unftcady, I 
have no doubt of this being the faft, for the com^ 
mon plough of Suffolk will not plough, in any 
foil, above four inches deep ; if it is made to go 
fix dcep„ there are few worfc ploughs, for in that 
cafe the furrow is ill turned, and worfe cleaned, 
and the draught required is great; but for four 
inches, in a foil not too ftrong, it is a good 
little tool. The ploughs of this country are by no 
means free from capital objedions : the copfe, 
or head, admits no variations of depth, done 
only by altering the traces, which is a barbarous 
dcfcd; all the horfes, except the hinder one, 
draw from the tuck of his collar harnefs, which 
is throwing a portion of the weight of all their 
draughts on his back, and is greatly incrcafcd 
when, for making the plough go fhallower, the 

ground ; thicker; the ftalk is foltd, not pip^y and it does not run 
equally to bloffbm. The ftipuU of the trifolium alpejtrit is Unce* 
elated ; of the prattnfe ariftated 5 wb'-h I have been taught to 
efteem the deciiive difference, as wall as the running roots of the 
former : now, to all common appearance, thefe plants are the 
fame, for I do not put much faith in a doubtful appearance of fo- 
lidity in the ftalk. Will fome of my botanical readers pay feme 
attention to this quelfioPy and give to plain farmersy the character- 
idical difference of thefe plants ; and Ihould thfre be none, which 
was the opinion of the late Rev. Mr. Laurents, a very able bota- 
nifty will they at leaft explain thefe certainly diftin^ qualities, of 
vhich duiation is the molt material. 

V0L.XVI.N0.94. Kk ridge 



ridge chain which goes over his back is fhortened. 
Thefliare is from four to fix inches broad, yet the 
heel of the plough is ten to fourteen inches, con- 
fequently there are eight to ten inches in every 
furrow not cut, but only driven over by force ; 
this explains the thrftles, fo common on many fal- 
lows : it was, in anfwer to this objeftion, replied, 
that they do not often plough a furrow fourteen 
inches wide, though the plough is of that width 
in the heel; but this implies a yet greater error, 
which is, tilting the plough afide, in its work, to 
raife the earth board, which narrows the furrow, 
it is true, but infallably reft-baulks the land, and 
makes of all other work the worft. The length 
of the beam and of the handles, are good points, 
but might be had with ^ better plough ; the beam, 
however, is not fo long as they are willing to fup- 
pofc, for it meafures not to its own end, where it 
unites with the handles, but to the heel of the 
plough. As the line of traftion, formed by the 
borfe's draught, afcertains the right length of the 
beam, it will be longer for horfes that draw at 
length, than for a pair of horfes that draw abreaft j 
the length of the Northampton beam is, therefore, 
proper : the (hare faftens on in a ftronger and 
firmer manner than in the Suffolk plough. 

Labour^ Provifmsy 

Labour, in fummer and winter, iod» to is. a 
day, and fmall beer. 
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In hay time, is. 6d. a quart of ale, and fmall 
beer. 

In harveft, 36s. the month, and board; one 
quart of ale a day, and well fed with meat. 

Threfliing wheat, 34J. a buflicl ; fpring corn, 
2d.; oats, i4<l. 

Making a dead hedge, very ftrong, and 3I feet 
high, |d. a yard ; making faggots, 3s. a hundred ; 
felling trees, 8d. in the pound of the value of the 
timber; barking, aid. or aad. in the pound, value 
of the timber. 

The wives and children all empbyed in lace 
making; they begin at fix or feven years old; 
women earn, on an average, 8d. a day, fom& 
even to lod. and is. It is a great objeft to all 
the poor ; the trade is now very brilk, and the 
dealers have made much money for four or five 
years paft. 

Provifions. — Beef, 4d. — Mutton, 4|d. — Veal, 
5d.— Pork, 4id. to 5d.— Bacon, 6d. to yd. 

Butter, 8d. to lod. 

Hay, 3s. per cwt.— Straw, aos. a ton. 

Coals, at Northampton, i2|d. to I3id. a cwt. 
—carriage, lOSi 6d. a chaldron. 

Rent of a cottage, 20s. to 255. — ^The Duke of 
Grafton never makes them an objeft of rcyenue, 
expedling only, that on the general account they 
repair and fupport one another ; I found, however, 
other cottages letting at 35s. and 40s. 

Kk 2 


The 
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The ftate of the poor, in general, in this coun- 
try is advantageous, owing very much to lace 
making. The following account will flicw this, 
in the receipt and expenditure of a poor family, 
viz. a man, his wife, and five children, the cldeft 
fixtecn years of age. 

Earnings^ 

s, d. 

Twenty- fix weeks winter, at 7s. raifed 
to thit rate by taking work by the 
great, - - - 920 

Five harveft, at 9s. - - 25c 

Four week’s hay, going upwards (to- 
wards London), - - 3 3 ^ 

Seventeen weeks furtimcr, at 8s. 6 16 o 

The fon 3s. a week, and 16s. extra in 

hay and harveft, - - 8 12 o 

The reft of the family, 2s. a week, 540 

35 ^ Q 

Expen/es. 

Bread, half the year (winter), barley, 
and half wheaten, at 6s. 6d, a week, 
on an average, including baking, 4d. 
barm, 2d. and fait, id. 

Salt for other ufes. 

Bacon, 2 lb. a week. 


066 
o o oj 
014 


Carry forward. 


o 7 lOf 
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£. s. 

Brought forward, - o 7 lof 
Tea, fugar, and butter, - 010 

Cheefe, half a pound, - - o o 2^ 

Beer (four bulhel of malt, at 5s. 6d. 

and 3 lb. of hops, 3s.) per week, 006 
Soap (half a pound in three weeks), 
and ftarch, and blue, - 002 


Candles, 


• 

0 

0 

3 

Thread, half an ounce a week. 

i|d. 



worfted. 

2d. 

- 

0 

0 

3J 




0 

10 

31 

Per annuntij 

\ ■" 


26 

15 

% 

Rent, 

• ^ 


I 

»5 

0 

Wood *. 


• 

0 

12 

0 

Lying in and ficknefs. 


i 

0 

0 

Cloaths. The man’s ftioes o 

15 

0 




Ihirts, 0 

8 

0 




(lockings, 0 

4 

0 




hat, &c. 0 

1 

6 




jacket, 0 

6 

0 




I 

*4 

6 




Family, 2 

0 

0 






— 3 

*4 

6 




33 

16 

8 

Earnings, 



35 

2 

0 

Expenfes, 

- 

- 

33 

16 

8 

To lay up. 

or expend in additional 



cloaths. 

- 

- 

I 

5 

4 


• If all bought, it would be 2 I, 8#. 


K k 3 Indojure, 
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Inclo/ure. 

The advantages of indofing to every daft of 
th<i people are now fo well underftood, and combat- 
ed at prefenc but by a few old women, who diflike 
it for no other reafon but a love of fingularity, and 
a hatred of novelty, it would be ufclefs to do more 
than generally remark that the rents and produce 
of all this part of Northan>ptonfhire have increafed 
greatly by this firft of all improvements. The fol- 
lowing table was made out fome years paft, by 
order of the Duke of Grafton, to fhew an objec- 
tion ill founded that had arifen againft them on the 
idea that a new inclofurc threw many perfons on 
the parifh. 

Northamptonshire. Potterfpuryyinclo/ed 1776. 

The Amount of the Expence of the Poor for the three 
Tears before the Inelofure. 

£■ d. 

For the Year, ending Eaftcr, 1774, 20i 4 6 

For the Year, ending Eaftcr, 1775, 175 la o 

For the Year, ending Eafter, 1776, 187 o o 

J'i>e Amount of the Expence of the Poor for the three 
Years after the Inclofure, 

For the Year, ending Eafter, 1785, 187 i i 

For the- Year, ending Eafter, 1786, 237 18 8 

For the Year, ending Eafter, 1787, 188 10 10 


The 
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The yearly value of Potterfpury before 
the inclofure was about - 720 o o 

Valued on the inclofure, and now lets 

for about - - 1070 o o 


The old inclofures contained about 390 acres, 
and, on being valued at the inclofure, arofe about 
50I. per annum. The new inclofed part contained 
about 680 acres, and increafed, on an average, 

about 6s. 6cl, per acre. The cow-^padure and 

flieep- commons, on which no particular rent was 
fixed before the inclofure, amounted to very near 
lool. per annum. 

Converted from arable to pafture about 150 
acres 5 and from the cow-paftures and Ihccp -com- 
mons, about 30 acres is now arable, 

O^ohety 1787. ^he number of Inhabitants in Pot- 
terjpuryy without Tardleyy are 


Males, 

- 

- 

277 

Females, 

- 

- 

329 

Total, 

m 

- 

606 


Kk 4 
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Population. 


POTTEKSPURY. 


Cbriftenings* 

Burials. 

1780, 

aS 

32 

1781, 

31 

27 

1782, 

16 

25 


32 

22 

J 784 , 

3 * 

24 


— 


Average of five years. 

29 

26 

Increafe, 

3 


1785, 

29 

3* 

1786, 

27 

25 

*787. 

31 

27 

m 

00 

CO 

35 

20 




Average of four years. 

30 

25 


— 


Increafe, 

5 



As the nurrlber of new cottages, that have been 
built of late years throughout this country is very 
inconfickrable, the increafe of people occafions their 
being more crouded in the old ones i which is alfo 
a general remark. 

Whittlewood Forejl. 

But the mod intereiling objedt in the rural occo- 
nomy of Wakefield Lodge, is the forclt of Whit- 
tlewood, 
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tlcwoodj which extends in length above 1 1 miles, 
but is narrow in many places ; and contains, by a 
rough eftimation, near 7000 common acres. In it 
the underwood belongs, by a grant of the Crown, 
in the time of Charles II. to the Duke of Grafton, 
and his heirs male for ever, with the right of 
fencing out the deer and all commonable cattle, 
during nine years after cutting. The limber is 
refer ved to the Crown, and fourteen pariftics have 
a right of commonage for fuch cattle and horfes 
(none of fheep or pigs) as they can fupport in 
winter. It would be natural to fuppofe fuch a 
right of more confequence than it really is : in 
1789 there were found, by driving the foreft, 
which is now done every year in three drives of 
Hafclborough, Sholebrook, and Hanger, no more 
than 470 head of cattle and horfes, which Ihcws of 
what little value the commonage upon fuch a vaft 
extent of land amounts to. 

The commiflloners for managing the landed 
revenue of the Crown are fuppofed to be employed 
at prefent on their report concerning this foreft, 
I did not find, upon enquiry, that it had been 
viewed and examined by any perfon with fo much 
care and accuracy as at all likely to preclude the few 
obfervations I have to make on it. 

The ideas of thefe gentlemen may be pretty well 
collefted from their feventh report, which, though 
on Salcey foreft, more immediately has fome re- 
marks 
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marks which are applied to that of Whittlewood ; 
ihele forcfts are but a few miles from each other. 
At page 9, of that report, it is remarked, that in 
James I. time there were in that of Salcey, 


Oak trees. 

Trees. 

*5.274 

Loads. 

34,366 

Loads fit 
for the navy# 

3745 

7338 

Ditto, in 1788, 
Other oaks. 

2,918 

8, 266 

- 


I 1,184 


11,083 

Browfe alhes, 

8,914 




So that the timber fit for the navy was little 
more than of what it was in 1608, which fmall 
flock of timber remaining in 1783, is not accounted 
for by the felling of timber in the prefent century, 
——extraordinary diminution 
AsWhittlcwood foreft as an objeft, from its extent, 
of much greater importance than Salccy foreft, it 
is to be hoped that thefe gentlemen will pay it ano- 
ther fort of attention, for the above remark is 
dalhedoff in a manner much too hafty to give the 
lead fatisfafti^n to any inquifitive mind. So far 
from there appearing to be any extraordinary dimi- 
nution of oak, there does not in the above parti- 
culars appear to have been any diminution equal 
to what has taken place on all the private proper- 
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lies of the kingdom. Here is, according to their 
own account, i i,ooo loads of oak, and near 9000 
aftics ; thefe may amount to a total very different 
from that of a tenth. But it is remarkable that 
there are now 1 1,000 oak trees, and in 1608 only 
15,000, thus the quantity of timber has been much 
more leflcneH than the number of the trees : this 
feems to prove that in modern times the oaks have 
been left far too thick, which has preferved number 
at the cxpcncc of quantity ; and I am the readier to 
make this remark, becaufe in numerous rides, 
which I took through Whittlewood foreft, obferv- 
ing the oaks particularly, I noted them to Be left 
vaftly too thick, I mean in thofe coppices, in which 
government have not yet cleared all the timber of 
a good dimcnfion, and which arc all the coppices, 
except thofe from 16 to ai years growth} in many 
coppices indeed the trees ftand fo thick, that I am 
confident the quantity of timber has been much 
leffened by it. It is not uncommon to fee five or 
fix trees with their heads all joining; but to have 
great timber, there ought to be a free current of air 
around the head of each ; I furely need nor remark 
that when the view is navy timber, the fize of the 
trees Ihould not be facrificed to the purpofe of 
keeping a great number. 

When the improvements that have taken place 
fince 1608, the immenfe incrcafe of population, 
which mufi: have thronged all the adjacent villages, 

and 
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hnd confcquently the much greater number of cat- 
tle, turned by common right on the foreft, arc well 
confidcred, the dccrcafc of timber here marked will, 
fo far from appearing extraordinary^ be thought 
remarkably fmall. 

I am forry to have occafion to obferve, that thefe 
gentlemen do not feem averfe from feizing oppor- 
tunities of finding fault even upon points much too 
trifling to demand notice: at page ii, they fay, 

the ftools or roots of trees felled, which unquef- 
tionably belong to the Crown, arc here taken by 
the keepers ; the value of them when dug up, is 
from IS. to 5s. each,’*— to any one, who con- 
fiders the natural tendency of fuch a fyftem of ma- 
nagement, it cannot be furprifing that any property 
whatever (hould not prove very produftive/’ — ■ 1 
When the reader is informed that at leaft half the 
value of thefe roots muft be paid for the labour of 
grubbing them, I believe it will be generally agreed 
that by far the beft application of them is to give 
them away, fo as to make it the intereft of 
fomc refidcnt perfons to take care that thefe roots 
fliould be grubbed. And why ? Not for fccur- 
ing to the Crown the paltry value of 6d. or is. 
but for having fuch fpaces of earth very well broken, 
to receive acorns that may produce future trees, an 
objeft. With a view to timber, worth attending to, 
whereas that of the mere value of the flump is 


con- 
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contemptible, and unworthy of the piece of cenfare 
that is tagged to it. 

To mark this more ftrongly, I may obferve 
that thefe roots are not cleared away till after the 
fecond year; and where only it has been feen, that 
they would not fhoot out again. In this cafe, 
every intelligent perfon will perceive that in woods 
of two years growth the damage, which would 
accrue from the carting into them to get thefe 
roots, would amount to fifty times the value of 
them. 

In fome particulars the commiffioners appear to 
have been too ready to liften to infufficient informa- 
tion j p, 10. they are informed, ** that fome of the 
browfe trees (Ihredded or pollarded ones, trimmed 
periodically for the deer to browfe on) are very 
large, found, and fit for the fervice of the navy 
in confequence of this, above loo were ordered to 
be cut in Salcey foreft, none of which, or fcarcely 
any, were found. Pollarded or trimmed trees 
found, and fit for the navy! — Whoever will exa- 
mine fuch trees, which I have done many thou- 
fands, they will be found either decayed from that 
deftrudive management, or the textum of the tim- 
ber fo fhort and brittle from knots, as to be of 
little worth for primary ufes. 

In the following palfage, thefe gentlemen do not 
feem to have confidered their fubjeft with the re- 
quifuc attention; p. i^. It is the concurring in- 
formation 
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formation which we have hitherto received of a 
gradual decreafe in the quantity of growing tinn- 
bcr, the profpcft of a fcarcity, and the danger of 
depending upon other countries for the fupport of 
our navy, which alone could induce us to recom- 
mend that government (hould undertake what we 
know to be fo difficult as the management, pro- 
tedion, and improvement of woods and timber*” 
Now it is the fcarcity, and confequent value, of 
wood and timber, which form prccifely the reafon 
why government ought not to attempt this ; which 
will be lufficiently clear to thofe who refleft that 
wood is deftroyed by robbery and depredation ex * 
aftly in proportion to its fcarcity. One hundred 
and feventy years ago it was fo plentiful, that even 
government itfclf, with all its wafie and negli- 
gence, was adequate to the prefervation of that 
which at prefent cannot be well preferved by the 
foftering care and attention of the immediate eye 
of the owner. In future, wood of all kinds will 
grow dearer and dearer, and at fuch a time to re- 
commend to government to attempt the farming 
of oak can, in common fenfe, mean no more than 
the cflablifhmcnt of groups of officers to pocket 
falaries, for doing what is well known will never 
be done at all. Will the plundering poor regard 
forefts, bccaufe the public property? Will not 
officers, in future, abufe their trufts, as well as 
officers in the p^ft and prefent time ? And will 

govern- 
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government, in time to come, be able to do what 
it never was able to do in times pad — be careful 
and oeconomical in the management of land ? 

But thefe gentlemen complain of the fcarcity ot 
oak. This complaint, as an argument, has, I 
conceive, no foundation whatever. If by it we 
are only to underftand, that the kingdom having 
doubled or trebled its population, ~chat corn, and 
mutton, and beef, now occupy the land which 
once was incumbered by wood, — that hedge rows, 
indead of fpreading two or three rods into every 
field, now arc confined to the quick-fet and the 
ditch, — if thefe plain fafts only are in contem- 
plation, the quedion may be difmiffcd in a mo- 
ment, for all the world knows, that in proportion 
as a kingdom improves, wood mujl, leffen : we 
have jud fo much rcafon to rejoice that wood is 
fcarce, as cultivation is more valuable in the fcale 
of national profperity than wade and fored. But 
if by this complainr, and confequent recommen- 
dation, any thing is implied, touching the price 
of timber being too high — or that the fcarcity is 
greater than might have been expefted — or that 
any deps fhould be taken to arred the natural pro- 
grefs of improvement, by confining certain fpots, 
by authority, to this produdlion, which would 
otherwife fubmit in their turn to that amelioration 
which time carries throughout the kingdom j — in 
this cafe the propofition is a ferious and a very 

mif- 
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mifchicvous one. Oak may be bought of other 
countries, but induftrioui men, fed by better pro- 
duAs, cannot be bought. Of whom, nautically 
fpeaking ; have you any apprehenfion, if not of 
France ? But France is more denuded of Oak (to 
ufc a yohnfonlan pbrafe) than England and 
builds her (hips of war of foreign wood : if (he 
thcretorc muft go abroad for timber, lurcly we 
may do the fame, on terms as advantageous. 

But to all the purpofes of fair argument, I con- 
tend that oak is not dear i and that all the fcarcity 
(fuppofing there is any) that is feared, has pro- 
ceeded from its being too cheap. There arc few 
oaks in Great Britain, on a foil good enough to 
produce navy timber, but what at 150 or 200 
years old, have coft the propietors of the land, 
and the nation, the double of what they are worth. 
Apply an acre of land now to oak, and an adjoin- 
ing acre to corn ot grafa, and which in too or 
200 years will have paid mofl ? The refult (not 
difficult to calculate) would (hew, that oak tim- 
ber inftead of being /carce, is not at half its fair 
price. Rough, waile, and barbarous "Countries, 
arc the proper nurferies of timber : it is a produce 
inconfiftcnt ^ith a high degree of cultivation and 
improvemenf. To complain of its fcarcity, is to 
reprobate national profperity } and to propofe, by 
any reftriftions, fuch an application of the foil, is 
to prefer a .produft that pays 20s. to another that 

would 
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would yield 5I. Such fpeculations are very pro- 
per dreams for commilTioncrs, who apply thofe 
years to making reports, which might be em- 
ployed in dividing and felling forefts, — but forbid 
it, policy, that they ihould be adopted by the le- 
giOaturc ! 

The plain refult of all fuch enquiries will be, 
that for the production of any commodity what- 
ever, there is but one fyftem of policy adequate ; 
to leave it entirely to private induftry, and private 
views ; and to let the only encouragement be a 
good price. In my opinion, there is no other 
want of timber in this country than what there 
ought to be, from the right preference given to 
other productions. If it was proper to encourage 
a greater growth, which can hardly be, there is 
but one way to do it, and that is, to raife the price 
conliderably {— 61 . a load would not be adequate. 

Whatever decilion may, in the opinion of the 
public, be given to fuch enquiries, there can be 
no doubt of the propriety of converting all fuch 
foreHs to private property. I have already de- 
feribed the treble right there is in this of Whittle- 
wood. The timber the Crown’s: the underwood 
the Duke’s, and the right of comnr.anage upon 
the foil. This intermixture is equally mifchic- 
vous to both. The timber fuffers greatly; the 
young oaks, of only^ nine years growth, are eaten 
Vol,XVI.No. 94. L 1 up, 
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up, barked, or trampled on equally with the un- 
derwood, fo that none could efcape if it was not 
for the thickets of blackthorn that her: and there 
proteft one j nor is this the only grievance, the 
timber is left fo late in the coppices, as I faw to the 
end of July, when there feemed to be at lead two 
months carting to do, that the teams muft have 
deftroyed many young ftandils, as well as done 
great damage to the underwood j it is fufficiently 
clear that better management would redtify this 
abufe. The depredations of the cattle and deer 
are not fo cafily guarded againft ; the growth of 
nine years is little proteftion againft them, for I 
faw the bark eaten off plants that one would have 
thought fecure ; but cattle ufed to the foreft have 
the art of bending down a bough by the neck till 
within reach of the foot, then treading on it till 
they have ftripped it. Nothing can remedy fuch 
mifehief, but making every property diftinft; 
afligning to the pariflies fome portion adequate to 
their commonage ; to the Duke (ff Grafton ano- 
ther, equal to his righte j and felling (not referv- 
ing), the remainder. In the divifion and falc of 
the Crown Lands, I conceive the great objedb 
is their converfion to the mod profitable produc- 
tions of which they are capable ; provided they are 
cultivated to the beft advantage, it is of very little 
confcquencc to the ftate in whofe hands they are 
found. 


Should 
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Should, however, the legiflature Hften to propo- 
fitions that have only the prodUftion of timber in 
view, then it will be neceflary in all fuch cafes to 
transfer the Crown*s right to its portbn of the 
foreft, on the divifion, to fome private perfon (the 
ranger or principal proprietor), under covenant to 
deliver, after a ceKain number of years, a fpecified 
number of loads of oak timber, annually, fox the 
ufe of the navy. Difficulties would arife m the 
method of doing this, and officers with a cotiftant 
infpcAion muft of neceffity be continued in order 
to fee that the fucceffion of oak was always pre- 
itrved} a fad bulineft at beft, and never to be 
depended on fatisfaftorily by either party. Under 
the prefent adminiftration of the forefts, or under 
that which is now hinted at, or any other but the 
mere attention of private* intereft, it is probable 
that the royal navy never did, and never will 
receive a tree worth lol. that did not coft the 
nation lool. So very incomplete is every projedf, 
but thdt plain and fimple one of depending for the 
fupply of oak on the price that will be given for it. 

But to return«— The foil of this foreft, and of the 
country in general is well adapted to the growth* 
of moft forts of wood ^ and the copfesi of which the 

* 1 meafiired Wakes Oak in the foreft> which it the ruint of a 
noble tree» ,%o feet 3 inches in circumference, at 5 feet from the 
ground, and 15 feet 8 inches, at % feet. Ravens Oak, t6 feet 
8 mehes, at 5 fett. The Liwnhead Oak, 16 feet 6 inchei* 

L 1 2 Duke 
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Duke of Grafton has a great extent, arc, notwhh- 
ftanding the feeding of the deer, and the com- 
mon cattle, valuable. The mode of felling them 
and the payment form the circumftance of a very 
eligible property. Nothing can be better adapted 
to iave trouble than the methods ufed. fVajhesot 
glades are cut acrofs the copfe, at certain diftances, 
and laid in a row, from which to judge of the con- 
tents of the whole. Wood-valuers are employed, 
who walk in the wafli on each fide of every cut, and 
note in their view-book, the value of each cut, that is 
each fpacc of lo poles long and a broad. From 
habit they acquire fuch dexterity that their valua* 
tion very rarely occafions any appeal from their 
judgment j and as much employment as an objcd 
to them of intereft, honefty is their bcft policy, fo 
that no fulpicions are entertained of their integrity. 
The whole copfe being thus marked into («/s and 
numbered and valued, every purchafer can be fup- 
plied with a lot to the value he wants : and the 
money is paid before he takes the wood away. 
They are cut, at the expence of the purchafer, af 
2 1 years growth j and the value is various, accord- 
ing to the accidental depredations of the deer and 
cattle, the Aicknefs of the plant, the foil,&c. but it 
may be dated at from 2I. 10s. to 61 . an acre. The 
value of fuch an cftatc to the proprietor is very 
great indeed ; for here is not the hazard of a bad 
tenant in a century; no farm-houfcs, barns, or 

ilablcs 
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ftables to repair, nor any tythe to pay on the pro- 
duce ; and the value of the crop rifes pretty regu- 
larly every 20 years. In Mr. Cape’s examination, 
in the Seventh Reporty this rife is Hated to be one- 
third in the memory of a man of about 50 : and he 
remarks that it is ftill increallng. But great as the 
value of fuch an eftatc is at prcfent, the improve- 
ment of excluding deer and cattle altogether would 
be a capital one j as appears by fome copfes where 
they are entirely Ihut out ; and the growth and 
thicknefs of fuch arc duly proportioned to that 
circumftance. 

The great value of woods in this country, will 
appear from a ftate of the Tales of underwood and 
timber, for three years in certain woods of the 
Duke of Grafton’s private property, which his 
Grace favoured me with, and which I lhall inferc 
here, as the management of the timber is not com- 
mon, and merits confiderable attention. It is to 
be noted that in thefe woods trees will not come to 
a great fize, yet are very proBtable to a certain 
growth, provided they are left with judgment, tak- 
ing out all fuch as will not thrive well ; thefe copies 
are cut at 13 years growth, and the timber accord- 
ing to its thriving, at two to five falls of the under- 
wood, that is from the age of 26 to 65 years ; 
beyond which age it does not pay for Handing. 
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Sale of Underviood and ‘timber on the Duke of Graf- 
tdn’s hfiates in Nortbamftonjhire, 1789, 1790. 
and 1791. 


A. 

7789— Sey well wdod, 5 


Grubb^s coppice, 4. 


Plain woods, iz 


AA^ton wood« 6 


17^0— ‘Sey well wood, 4 


Grubb'8 coppice, 4 


Plain wood|, 


Aihton wood, S 


R. P. 


, c Underwood cleared, 
^ * 4 Timber ditto. 


5 Underwood cleared, 
^ * t Timber ditto. 


J Underwood cleared, 
* I Timber ditto. 


C Underwood cleared, 
* ® I Timber ditto. 



Underwood cleared. 
Timber ditto. 


{ Underwood cleared. 
Timber ditto. 


( Underwood cleared. 
Timber ditto, 


{ Underwood cleared. 
Timber ditto. 


1 - 

St 

d. 

30 

0 

2 

70 

J3 

6 

100 

J3 

8 

21 

18 

3 

82 

18 

0 

TO4 

16 

3 

45 

»7 

3 

»4i 

12 

0 

1S7 

9 

3 

34 

6 

8 

53 

4 

6 

17 

It 

2 

14' 17 

7 

40 

17 

7i 

55 

15 


30 

5 

9 


6 

10 

82 

12 

7 

37 

0 

7 

8S 

11 

4 i 

122 

iz 

iii 

45 

10 

0 

81 

1 

8 

Iz6 

IX 

8 


179 *« 
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A» R« P • 


j^^i^Seywell wood^ 6 


Gnibb's coppice, 6 


Plain woods, iB 


Afhton wood, 4 


- r Underwood cleared, 
• \Tiinber ditto. 


{ Underwood cleared, 
Timber ditto. 


{ Underwood chared. 
Timber ditto. 


.r Underwood cleared, 
* * I Timber ditto. 


£• 

/• 


30 

it 

6 

3a 

*7 


61 

8 

7 k 

33 

a 

10 

80 

16 

0 

1*3 

18 

10 

38 

3 

6 

13a 

6 

6 

170 

10 

0 

*9 

1 

X 

66 

I 

a 


4 

3 


N* B» The tythe, which is paid in kind, and the expcnces of new 
fencing in the part fold, in the aforefaid Tales of wood, are de« 
du 6 le 4 ftom the underwood account. The ufual time of cut* 
ting is at 13 years growth of the underwood. 


Average of the whole 14I. 14s. per acre, for 13 
years. This land pays, therefore, above 20s. per 
acre per annum, 

A remarkable inftaitce of the great produce of 
wood occurred upon the Afeot inclofurej 14 
acres, a corner of the field over-run with rubbifh, 
had fo bad an appearance that none of the proprie- 
tors wifhed to have the allotment; the duke of 
Grafton did not objeft, and had it it was care- 
fully fenced, and half of it cut in eleven years ; 
the feven acres fold for 63I. or 9I, per acre, or 
above i6s. per acre per annum, the firft cutting, 
with a certainty of a confiderable improvement as 
the copfe thickens and is preferved. 

L 1 4 Thefc, 
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Thefe, and many other inftances that might be 
given of the great profit of woodland te the land- 
lord, muft not induce any one to think that the 
national intereft is equally concerned. To him 
the grofs produce, and the net profit, are nearly the 
fame thing ; and aos. from wood is better to him 
than 20S. from a farm; but the difference is 
immenfe to the public. The farm that gives 
aos. rent gives from 12s. to aos. more in profit to 
the farmer ; from 20s. to .30s. and even 40s. to 
the poor in labour, befides the fupport of arti- 
zans, &c. All woods, therefore, in the eye of 
the public, Ihould be confidered as a fpecies of 
waftc j a produftive wafte, it is true, but not by 
three-fourths fo produftive as- corn and grafs. 

How wood can anfwer lb well as it does, is ab- 
folutely unaccountable, for the quantity in this 
country is immenfe, and the confumption not ac- 
counted for by the number or fize of the towns, 
or by the population of the country. The 
prices are— — 

Cord wood billets, 8d. to is. per cwt. 

Underwood faggots, 12s. to 15s. and 20s. 
per 120. 

Brick kftn faggots *, los. to las. 6d. 

Timber top and underwood of the fame price. 

* They have an oeconomical practice, of burning lime on the 
kiln at the fame time with bricks j to a kiln of i5)000 bricks, 40 
quartets of lime are burnt. 
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Oak timber, lod* to as. a foot ; prime pieces, 
for coopers, as. 6d, 

Browfc trees, 8d. to gd. 

Afli timber, is. to is. 6d. 

Elm, lod. to IS. ad. None in the foreft, but 
very large trees in Wadden Chacc. 

Poplar, 8d. to lod. 

Bark, 5s. to 5s. 6d. in the pound on the value 
of the timber j thus, tree 20s. bark 5s. 

I (hall not quit Wakefield, without remarking, 
that the duke of Grafton is, on the wetland of Nor- 
thamtonfliire, as good a farmer as he is on the fands 
of Suffolk. His fences are in the higheft (late of 
perfection ; his fields well laid down, and well kept ; 
excellent hovels are built to every clofe ; ponds 
dug to all: a variety of fmall and convenient farm- 
yards, well inclofed with ftonc walls, and fur- 
rounded with cattle-fheds, properly difpofed over 
his great farm for convenience, and every thing in 
that tight repair, and excellent order, which is as 
plcafant to the eye of a fpeCtator, as it is ufcful 
to the intereft of a proprietor. His great crop of 
hay this year, when tolerable ones arc fo fcarce, 
proves how well he manages his grafs jlands ; and 
nothing can be better or neater made than his 
bay flacks ; if his neighbours would copy this cir- 
cumftance, it would not add a little to the beauty 
of every landfcape; but at prefent they do not feem 
to think much difference of form neceffary for a 

dunghill 
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dunghill or a (lack. Such a fpcftaclc is much 
more to me than all the lawns, waters, and houfes 
in England. I may however remark, for the ufc 
of fuch as love Jeeing places^ that there is one fea- 
ture at Wakefield Lodge equal to moft in the 
kingdom 5 a lawn of delicious verdure, even in 
this drought, which may fpread 500 acres, Hoping 
to a water, of which it is fufficient to fay, that it 
was formed by Brown ; feattered groups of trees 
chequer the fccne, and all furrounded, in every 
direftion, by the lhadc of a foreft impervious to 
the eye; not the poverty of a limit planted to 
jereen and deceive, but the deep receffes, the um- 
brageous gloom, in which you may wander without 
boundary, and roam as in the wilds of America, 
did not numerous ridings cut in ftrait lines, and 
very neatly laid to grafs, facilitate a paffage to 
every part 

July 31. — Crofs the foreft towards Banbury, 
Of thefe twenty miles, the firft eight arc in the 
foreft, which may yield, perhaps, los. an acre; 
the next five arc ftrong land, that lets at about 
148.; and the laft feven a good red loam, from 

• Such rid’^jgs anfwer the purpofe* for which they were made, 
and therefore it would be ridiculous to find fault with them, but 
to me they bring down the impofing effect of the foreft idea, to the 
decoration of a park ; if grafs is introduced, it fliould be in broken 
and irregular lines ; to be loft in the finiicdities of fuch, would be 
a merit adapted to the extent and wildnefs of the fccne ; a man 
Humid be able to find his way in a park, but not in a foreft. 

16s. 
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i 6 s. to 20s.; the whole is inclofcd; a great deal 
of it under grafs, with iriuch cattle and fheep. 
There are fome fine views before defeending from 
the high ground, over the rich vale around Mid- 
dleton Cheney, and to Banbury. Enquiring of 
my landlord, at the Red Lion, about perfons cb- 
rious in agriculture, he mentioned Mr. Goldby, 
of the town, for a driller: I fent to his houfe, to 
requeft feeing his crops ; he was not at home, but 
his farming man Ihewed them ; I found his beans 
and wheat good, but his barley among the worft 
crops I have feen this bad year, and I found his 
man condemning the fyftcm for barley, though 
very candidly admitting the merit for wheat and 
beans. After all the experiments that have been 
made, and premiums that have been given, the 
merit of the drill hufbandry is almoft as much un- 
afcertaincd, as it was in the time of Tull, which 
can be owing to nothing but the exceflive and ex- 
aggerated praifes that have been given it. But I 
am in the way to the prince of drillers, Mr. Boore, 
there all doubts will, I fuppofe, be removed. There 
is a praftice at Banbury, and the vicinity, which 
I think an execrable one, that of tethering horfes 
on winter tares ; the poor animal is d tpofed full 
to fun and flies, flaked to a fpot which he tramples 
till the foil is rendered as hard as a barn floor ^ the 
food is wafted, the field fpoiled, and the horfe 
gets lean inftead of fat. Croft here the canal 

that 
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that joins Oxford and Coventry, above too miles. 
Shares in this canal, for want of water, were 
down to 6ol. and even 50I. This was a pretty 
lofs to adventurers, finking half their capi- 
tals, becaufc thefe canal projedtors, who never 
fee any other difficulties than that of getting 
people’s money, are miftaken in their calculations. 
Refervoirs were here provided and exhaufted, and 
the barges laft year failing merrily on dry land : 
they were very near having the fame fpcdbacic this 
year; but, by new exertions, things are coming 
about again, fleam engines are built, or building, 
at the fummii, three miles from Branfom, and 
about twenty from Banbury, for throwing back 
the water wafted by pafling the fluiccs ; and, in 
confequcnce of this, fharcs are now got up to par. 
Undoubtedly the fpirit of enterprize, the ardent, 
energic, and daring attempts that are every day 
made in this kingdom, are glorious exertions, and 
do infinite honour to it. Succefs generally is 
commanded at laft ; but this docs not remedy the 
evil, to thofe who lofc half their inveftments : this 
is a private affair j individuals may lofc, but the 
public is furc to gain. Coals, at Banbury, is. 
per cwt. I 

Auguft I. —Take the road to Stratford on Avon; 
pafs Wroxton, the feat of Earl Guildford ; there 
is one feature in the place which is very plcafing; 
a lake, with a river, and a moft noble accompa-* 

nyment 
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nymcnt of wood. From a gothic temple, on a 
knolc of land that rifcs in the valley, the water 
view is double, and very pleafing ; the wood fin* 
gularly umbrageous. Many of the trees are re- 
markably fin« : I meafured a beautiful beech, on 
which fomc fool has written R. P. 1780, it is 
feven feet four inches and a half in circumference, 
at five feet from the ground : alfo an a(h feven feet 
four inches by another bent towards the fop j both 
thefe trees are of a vaft height. The houfc is fitu- 
ated in the moft rcclufe fpot that can be imagined ; 
apparently calculated for that fort of retirement 
which forbids the entrance of ambition, or of any 
tumultuous paflion that could invade the quiet of 
this fcqueftered fliade : how perverfe, that it fliould 
belong to a prime minifter, who fought for hap- 
pinefs in levees of knaves and fools, inftead of 
the focicty of his beeches, his alhes, his fwans, his 
carps, and cows Which of thefe have proved 
ungrateful ? 

To Stratford there is much open and much in- 
clofcd country.; at eight miles there is a great 
view of the plain from a hill, which commands an 
cxtcnfiYC profpeft. Home pieces, inclofed, let at 
nos. — others, 15s. — open arable, los. f^Muchherc 
is under the courfe, 

1, Fallow. 

2, Wheat. 

3, Beans, &c. 


Very 
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Very litdc clover. Perhaps the average rent all 
the way, may be 1 5s. as there is a good deal of red, 
deep, friable loam* The whole country in high 
ridges, and on many of the baulks buflies arc al- 
lowed to grow, which give a beggarly and ragged 
appearance, and feem of no other ufc than for the 
Iheep to hang their wool on. Much dairying, and 
many polled (heep. Great view to Bredon Hill, 
and acrofs the whole county of Worcefter, to the 
Hills of Malvern, in Herefordlhire. In the twenty 
miles to Stratford, only one field of turnips, and 
in the forty from Wakefield, not above two 
or three. 

Having never been at Stratford before, rrty feel- 
ings were awakened by the birth place of our divine 
poet; 1 haftened to the church, and could not but 
look around there to fome anrient tombs of Clop- 
ton’s, whefe wealth is recorded at this town ; and 
to others more modern. Within the ken of Shake- 
fpeare’s effigy is a marble dedicated to one Kendal, 
whofc panegyrick is, that rather than vote for 
the repeal of the penal laws and teft, refigned his 
commiflion in the army and his feat in Parlia- 
ment.’* A pretty fubjedl of praife ! that a man 
Ihould confjler bigotry and intolerance in the clafe 
of fuch fterling virtues, as to write them on a tomb- 
flonc : that when we are gone to appear before 
the God of all religions, the fpirit of perfccution 
Ihould be engraved on our marble, as the fignal of 

merit. 
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merit, and the expectancy of reward. Let me note 
in my tablets the name, to fee if none that wear 
it are in a lift of Warwickfhire juftices. The 
greatnefs of the poet’s genius is in nothing more 
manifeft than in the predominancy of the incereft 
that feizes the bofom at Stratford. If, inftead of 
a Clopton and a Kendal, here were the remains of 
half a fcore chancellors, fecretaries of ftate, or 
ambafiadors. it would be more fignally marked. 
Their manes would all be mob ^ we fliould turn 
from their fplendid tablets with indiffctcnce, and 
rivet our melancholy regards to thofe of the divine 
genius, 

Whofe eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 

Glances from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown ; the poet's pen 
Turns them to fhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 

I viewed thehoufe which gave him birth, and was 
forry to hear, that the Harts, its pofleifors, pulled 
down an antique porch about 30 years ago, which 
was, as they call it, old and ugly. The people 
feem in a very low ftate, and to have^pnlierited lit- 
tle more than the poverty fo often allied to talents. 
They Ihew the poet’s chair in a chimney corner ; 
Mrs. Jordan, of Drury-Lane Theatre, kneeling 
down, kiffing this chair, and writing her name 

on 
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on the wall, is become one of the chief anecdotes 
tdd by the{e people. 

In the town^hall there is a very bad pidure, by 
a very good painter, Garrick embracing the buft 
of Shakefpeare, by Gainfborough : a much better 
of the poet in his ftudy, by Wilfon, given by 
Garrick. There is no other peribn perhaps in the. 
BiegrapinW Britamica, whole birth has Ihcd fuch a 
luftre or. the place of his nativity, as the deer- 
ftealer of Stratford. Bacon, Newton, and Milton, 
were as great in their refpeftivc paths as Shake- 
fpeare in his : but they do not equally intereft the 
univerfal feeling; nor have they had fuch commen- 
tators as Garrick to impre/s their merit on the 
hearts of millions. 

Coals, tifd. per cwt. lime, 2s. 6d. a quarter, 
10 quartets are fpread per acre, and much mixed 
with dung and mould. l.and around the town is 
very highly rented ; 50s. an acre for inclofures by 
parliament about 17 years ago. There are Ibme 
drilled crops, but neither great nor clean. 

Auguft 2d. To Atherfton upon Stour, to fee 
the drilled farm of Mr. Boote, whofc memoirs in 
the Iranja^ions of the London Society gained him 
the gold midal, and who has been repeatedly 
named as the greateft and moH; fuccefsful driller in 
England j I have often declared that 1 am not yet 
convinced of the Tuperiwity of the drill h.ulbandry, 
talten in its aggregate to the common or broadcaft 

mode; 
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mode; but I am always open to copvlftion,. and 
ever on the fearch for fatistadtory experiment J it 
may be fuppofed, therefore, that 1 did not come 
out of my way many miles in order to view the 
farm of a gentlemanj who had declared io. public 
that fowifig an acre of wheat, broadcaft, would be 
the bfs of 4I. to him, without expcdttng infor- 
mation of importance to myfclf, and highly fatis- 
fadtory to my readers : Mr. Bootc politely Ihcwed 
me his farm, but expreffing fome diflatisfadfion, at 
any thing concerning it being made public, I left 
my notes with him (which, however, I had his 
permiffion to take before I ufod a pencil) on 
his promifing to explain himfelf by letter. After I 
returned home I received one from him, in Which 
is this expreffibn, relying on your honour not to puh- 
lijh my mode of bujbandry. 

My readers will reft fatisfied, after this, that 
I fball not publifh one fyllablc more about a 
farm which has excited fo much attention to 
drill ploOghs, and drilling. The public will 
draw tbcir own conclubofos. Many of the crops 
are very fine, 

Fwm Atherfton all the way by Stratford to 
Hehley is thrtrtjgh a lovely country ; hi,)ls and vales 
all inefofed, and tipped with woods on the fum- 
mits, backed by the mountains of Shropfbire, 
Hcrefordfhirr, and Worceftcrfljfre. The foil aU 

V0L.XVI.N0.95. Mm moft 
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moft cvf ry where a fine red friable loam, that runs 
to a thick turf of white clover and excellent graffes ; 
the whole inclofcd fccmingly within 20 or 30 years. 
In which period fuch immenfe trafls of land in 
England have been as it were created anew by in- 
clofure. Coals at Henley at 9d. and 9id. the cwc. 

The 3d. To Birmingham; land i8s. and aos» 
an acre, for fomc miles, the fine country continu- 
ing, and all inclofed ; but for eight or nine miles 
before Birmingham flatter, and not equal. Lime 
here 2s. 6d. per quarter at the kiln, and 12 ufed 
per acre on fallow for wheat : a fair common crop 
20 bulhels ; 200I. a year reckoned a large farm. 
At fix milt's coals 8d. per cwr. four horfes draw 45 
cwt. 5 horfes 53 cwt. and 8 draw 8ocwr.r About 
half a ton per horfe may be ftated, as the common 
load. For the laft three miles the country full of 
new villas in every dircdlion, and many brick houfes 
and cottages, all feem to date within 20 years, as 
nearly as I can judge by the colour and other cir- 
cumftances of brick work and building. Whatever 
I fee, therefore, has been crefted fince I was at 
Birmingham in 1768. 

Seeing, as 1 palTed, a houfe in ruins, on enquiry 
I found it #as Dr. Prieftley’s ; alighted from my 
horfe, and walked over the ruins of that laboratory, 
which I had left home with the cxpcdlation of reap- 
ing inftruftion in— of that laboratory, the labours 
of which have not only illuminated mankind, but 

enlarged 
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enlarged the fpherc of fciencc itfelf} which has 
carried its mdfter's fame to the remoteft corners 
of the civilized world ; and will now^ with equal 
celerity convey the infamy of its deftruftion to the 
di/gracc of the age, and the fcandal of the Britifh 
name. The clofe of the eighteenth century, the 
period for giving Icfturcs of high church and 
Sachevcrel, paflive obedience, non-refiftancc, and 
the fovereign efficacy to the hard-ware of Bir- 
mingham, of mitred fronts in courts and parlia- 
ments ! Thefe arc the pulpit principles that have 
fcrawlcd Church and King on all the barrts and 
(tables that I pafs. Thefe are the principles that 

inftigated a.mob of mifereanrs 1 beg pardon ; 

•——of ‘‘ FRIENDS and Fellow Churchmen^ 
attached to CriuRCH and King * ’'——to aft 
fo well for the reputation of this country. 

Meeting here, by appointment, Mr. Bakcwcll, 
who being related to fome gentlemen ir> the mariu- 
faftory no time was loft ; they had the goodnefs 
to (hew me every thing I wiflied. The circum- 
ftance in the fabric which moft excited my fur- 
prife was the fmall, or rather no ufe, that is made 
of water; in the town « there are no mills ; and the 
number in the vicinity, for the dir/ct operations 

^ Called fo in an fiddrefs to the moh, while engaged in their 
plunderings and burnings, in the C»me hand>bil] that ipeaks of the 
King's laws. May not that addrefs be tranflitrd into plainer Eng- 
Ulh, “ You are afetof boneft fellows^ engaged tn a good caufe — wbtcA, 
however, you have pujbtd a htile too jar. What a fniracle after that 
the whole town was not plundered and burnt 1 

M m a . 
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of the fabric^ -are inconliderable ^ th^ nunifacr o£ 
kittle and diftin^ forges for works perfemied by » 
l]ngle hand, furpriiU me ; I had conceived that 
machinery was carried much further in this fabric ; 
they have fome tools of . beautiful invention, but 
which> to an inquifitive and reflefting mind, ex*^ 
cites fome degree of wonder that fo many opera^ 
tions yet remain performed by the reiterated ftrokes. 
of hand, given by a man in executing works that 
might apparently be abridged with the fame cafe 
as others, feemingly more complex. I faw no 
machines comparable to a cotton mill or a (locking 
engine. 

The capital improvemeiit Wrought fince I was 
here before is the canal to Oxford, Coventry, 
Wolverhampton, &c . ; the jport, as it may be 
called, or double canal head in the town crouded 
with coal barges is a noble fpedacle, with that 
prodigious animation, which the immenfe trade of 
this place could alone give. I looked around me 
with amazement at the change eife&ed in twelve 
years ; fo great that this place may now probably 
be reckoned, withjufticc, the firft manufaduring 
town in the world. From this port and thefe quays 
you may noj^ go hy\ water to Hull, Liverpool, 
Briftol, Oxford (130 miles), and London* The 
cut was opened through the coal mines to Wolvcr* 
hdmpton in 1769. In 178^3, into the n^w min^ 
or Wcdpc(bury, and to the junction with the 
Coventry canal, at Faftley, near T amworth. From 

Birmingham 
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Birmingham to the Scaffordfhire canal is 22 miles, 
and to Fafclcy 15. In the 22 nhiles from hence to 
Wolverhampton only three locks : but down to 
Fafeley there are 44 locks; not one rivulet to 
fupply water, and only 30 acres of rclervoirs, the 
water coming out of the earth. At Ocher hills 
they have a powerful (team engine for throwing 
back the wade water : and in the whole extent one 
that cod 4000k; another of 3000k ; another of 
2500!. another of 1 200I. j and yet another building 
that will cod 3500k The fird-mentioned works 
at the charge of 200k for fix months. The old 
and new cuts were executed at the cxpence of about 
250,0001. j one mile where it is open to the depth 
of 44 feet 30,000k for finking only 18 feet lower 
-than the original level. There are 13 locks 
between the port and Deritan, 8 feet 2 inches 
wide, and rhe boats 7 feet ; to pafs the 1 3 takes 
onlytwo hours. Coals, before thefe canals were 
made, were 6d. per cwt. at Birmingham, now 4f d. 
The confumption is about 200,000 tons a year, 
which exhauds about 20 or 22 acres ; it employs 
40 boats, each 2O ton a day for the fix fummer 
months, befides 15 to 20 boats to Oxford, a new 
luppiy fioec the new cut. In the fVedhefbury 
mines the coal is 10 yards thick, and in fome even 
to 12 and 14, a thing elfewhere almod unheard of : 
a. cubical yard they reckon a ton. Shares in the 
navigation, which were at fird done at 140 per 
Mm3 
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cent are now at 1040. I was aiTured that fhares in 
the Aire and Calder navigation are yet higher, even 
lOQ per cent, per ann. 

Thcfe immenfe works, which wear fo animated a 
face of bufinefs, correfpond well with the prodigious 
increafe of the town, which I viewed to good ad> 
vantage from the top of the new church of St. 
Paul : it is now a very great city indeed ; and it 
was abundantly curious to have it pointed out to 
me the parts added Gnce I was here. They form 
the greateft part of the town, and carry in their 
countenance undoubted marks of their modern 
date. In 1768 the population was under 30,000s 
now the common calculation is 70,000, but more 
accurate calculation extend it to 80,000, sdiich 1 
am told is the number afligned by Dr. Prieftley. 
In the laft 10 years above 4000 new houfes have 
been built : and the increafe is at prefent going on 
much more rapidly, for I was told that the number 
this year is not lefs than 700. 

The earnings of the workmen in the manufac- 
ture are various, but in general very high : a boy 
of 10 or 12 years, es. 6d. to 3s. a week ; a woman 
from 4s. to 20s. a week, average about 6s. ; men 
from I os. t^ 25s. a week, and ibme much higher; 
colliers earn yet more. Thefe are immenie wages, 
when it is confidered that the whole family is fure of 
conftant fteady employment ; indeed they are fo 
g;reat, that 1 am inclined to think labour higher at 

Birmingham 
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Birmingham than in any place in Europe : a moft 
curious circumftancc for the politician to refledt on, 
and which ihews of how little cflFe£l to manufadures 
is cheap labour, for here is the moft flourilhing 
fabric that was perhaps ever known, paying the 
higheft rates of labour. Such an inftance ought 
to correft thofe common notions that have been 
retailed from hand to hand a thoufand times, that 
cheap provifions arc neceflary for the good of ma- 
nufactures, bccaufc cheap provifions fuppofe cheap 
labour, which is a combination founded in igno- 
rance and error. Provifions at Birmingham are at 
the fame rate as every where clfc in England, for 
it is remarkable that the level of price at prefent is 
very general, except the divifion of the caft and 
weft of the kingdom for corn ; but while Birming- 
ham and Norwich eat their provifions at nearly the 
fame price (with allowance that the former is much 
the more quick, ready, and adive market), the 
price of labour is at lead 1 50 per cent, higher in 
one of thofe places than the other. Why then I 
enquire, what has provifions to do with the rate of 
labour ? If one was to form our ideas from a very 
enlarged view of all the great fabrics in Europe, 
we ihould be apt to think that a great apd flourilh- 
ing fabric could not fubfift, cither with cheap pro- 
vifions, or with cheap labour. 

I tried hard to pick up fome data, on which to 
calculate the amount of the fabric, but difficulties 
M tn 4 of 
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of various kinds prevented any accuracy in the 
eftimatioQ. la converfation with a very ingeni- 
ous gentleman, who has written an able work on 
the town, and who was rewarded for it by having 
his houfe burnt down in the late riots, I mean Mr. 
Hutton, he informed me that ten years ago there 
were many efti mates made with a good deal of care ; 
and that on multiplied experiments it was found, 
that the returns per week, was equal to the rent 
per annum ; including all the houfes of the town 
on an average ; all (hops j all trades ; the houfes 
were then about 9000, and the rent 9I. each, on a 
medium ; now the houfes are about 13/^00, and as 
I find, on enquiry, that the little houfes, which 
have been built in fu<?h number^ for manuhidlurcrs, 
are let at 61 . los*. the lowed j 7I. and 81 . each ; 9I. 
oa a general average of rents mud now be much 
too low ; however let us call it no more than lol. 
this would make the rental of the town 130,000!- a 
year, and the returns of all its trade 6,760,000!. 
per annum : out of which a very great deduftion 
is to be made for all/ the trades and profeffions of 
common life, fupported by the manufaffurc, but 
not compofing it. If I ihould form any idea cor- 
reftive of this, it would be that the edimate is 
carried too^high ; jcc us fuppofe the population 
80,000, then there arc about 40,000 males, of 

* Near the canal there are ranges of workmen's gardens, 16 
yards by (4, ^ichJet each at si. st. per annum ^ this is ssl* 5s. 
per acre* 
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thcfe dcdufl: 5000 not employed in the manufac- 
ture, remain 35,000; three-fourths of rh it num- 
ber are of an agf to be employed, or 26,!250- 
Suppofc thefc to earn, including manufafturers and 
merchants profit, 15s. a week, it amounts to 
a Of the 40,000 women 20,000 

may be fuppofed to be employed, and to earn 6s. 
including, as above ; the year's earnings will be 
312,0001. in all i,335,oool. double this, to include 
all raw materials, and you have 2,670,000!. for the 
amount of the manufafture. Now I am ready to 
grant, that here is a great deal of fuppofition in this 
eftimate, but at the fame time it is not altogether 
without data ; and though the total may exceed this, 
poffibly half a million, yet I think as much might 
be laid to Ihew the calculation high, as to prove it 
low. It is true the ratio of the earnings is taken 
rather low, including, as it ought to do, the profit 
both of the manufafturcr and of the merchant, 
which cannot well be lefs than 20 per cent. ; but 
then the number of the workmen can fcarcely ex- 
ceed the fuppofition, probably not equal to it, 
20,000 females, in particular are a high allowance. 

There are Ibme circumftanccs in the fupply of 
this great marker, which feem rath|r Angular; 
garden vegetables come from Evefham, 30 miles 
off; and from Tam worth, 16 miles; there being 
very few gardens near the town. Corn is brought 
by land carriage from very great diftances, fuch as 

appeared 



appeared to me almoft incredible ; from Compton 
50 miles; and from Buckingham 56 ; it may be 
fuppofed that the carriage of coal back mufl: be 
the principal inducement to fuch prodigious car- 
riage. It comes hither alfo from the vale of 
Evclbam, None is brought from Lirerpool, nor 
any fince 1782 from Hull. North of Birmingham 
the country confumes much more than it produces, 
and is fed very much from this town ; Dudley, for 
inflance, is a better market than Birmingham* 
Wolverhampton is chiefly fupplied by Shropfliirc* 
Upon thefe circumftanccsl have aremarktoofFer^ 
which ought to be particularly intcrefting to Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Cambridgcfhirc, three counties 
which are certainly to be claflcd among the 
cheapeft corn ones in England^ Of what infinite 
importance is it to make a navigation from Bury, 
in Suffolk, to Birmingham. Meafuring on the map 
the following diftanccs occur; : 

Miles. 

From Bury to Ely, by water, - 30 

Ely to Huntingdon, by ditto, - 25 

Huntingdon to High^m Ferrars, by land, 20 
Higham Ferrars to Daventry, by water, 22 
Daventry to the Coventry canal, S. of Dun- 
church, land, - - 10 

From that jundion to Birmingham, by the 
canal, — •. 30 

' 137 
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Every thing here mentioned by water is already 
navigable, I have no doubt, except the lo miles 
from Northampton to Daventry ; and thus it ap- 
pears that there are wanting no more than 30 miles 
eff new cuts, certainly not more than 40, to coo- 
neft the wretchedly cheap corn and dear coal 
market of Bury with the great demand of corn and 
fupply of coals that arc found at Birmingham. 
The people of Suffolk arc eager for navigations to 
conneft them with London, but let them remem- 
ber that the numbcrlcfs markets of Birmingham, 
and fts vicinity, are, on an average, 30, perhaps 
40 per cent, higher than London, and confcqycntly 
an union with fuch a manufafhiring region would 
affeft our markets to a vaftly greater benefit than 
any navigation to London could do. 

The 4th. In the evening, quitted Birmingham 
with Mr. Bakcwcll, and reached Sutton Cofield, 
I was ftruck with furprife to find fo much wafte 
land in the vicinity of the vafl manufaflures 1 had 
quitted, nor is there any thing in the hufbandry 
of thefe nine miles which allows, for a moment, a 
fuppofition of the fabrics of fo confidcrable a town 
having had any efFc£t in working improvements, 
which it muft be confefled is a Itrangc circumftancc. 

The 5)th. Rode to examine fome works carrying 
on under thedireftion of Mr, Elkington, a lingu- 
larly able drainer, whom 1 fhall have more occafi* 
ons than one to mentioA. In this cxcurfion, which 

was 
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was entirely over great regions of land, abfolutcly 
wafte, I had abundant occafion to be confirmed in 
the remark I made lad night on the want of cfFeft 
in manufadures to enforce cultivation. Here are 
at lead 10,000 acres contiguous, which yield no 
other produce but that of feeding fome wretched 
commoning cattle j for I was affured that we might 
ride to the extent of nearly 30 miles without quit- 
ting ihefe contiguous waftes. All that I faw of 
them are highly and cheaply improveablc. What a 
difgrace to the political inftitutions of a kingdom 
whofe government, trembling left the people fhould 
wane bread to eat, are conftantly encouraging the 
import of foreign corn and cattle, butter and chccfc, 
and hides and wool, yet permit' fuch waftes as 
ihefe to remain, even at the gates of inch a imar- 
ket as Birmingham ! Are not fuch inftanccs, in- 
numerable in every quarter of this kingdom, con- 
tinued and invariable proofs that Britifti policy, in 
relation to agriculture, is not only deficient but 
mifchicvous ? And docs it not prove that the 
circuitous fyftem of encouraging agriculturci only 
through, the medium of manufadlures, is a paltry 
vicious idea that tends, as it has adtnally hap- 
pened, perpetuate waftes even in the very 
fmoke of the greateft fabrics ! fo little able is 
cpmmerce to work improvements, when dircA 
aififtance is not immediately given to cultivatioi), 
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by the power 6f inclofure and the annihilation of 
tythcs. 

In paffing over this* great common o( Sutton 
CoficW, we were conduced to a fpring of clear 
water, famous for ciiring the itch, fcorbutic crop- 
tions, the evil, and other complaints ; on enquiring 
why fome houfe and other accomodations had not 
been erefted near ir, we were told that many 
applications with that view had been made to the 
corporation of the town, but always rejefted, left 
the throng of people in confequcnce, Ihould be 
deftroftive of their game. A pretty motiw! Can 
we wonder that no fteps are taken towards inclol- 
ing thefc waftes ? 

One improvement in the neighbourhood, on land 
fimilar to thefc commons, but private poverty, I 
heard of, in which as, an acre rent was paid for 30 
years, and 6d, tythc j at which rent the tenant in- 
clofcd and improved. 

One portion of the common is under a very fin- 
gular fyftem ; 600 acres are in alternate cultivation 
and common, Thofe who have rights y agree to 
cultivate this portion, which is divided irtto a cer- 
tain number of lots, and drawn for like a lottery , 
thofe who draw the fortunate chances,^ may either 
cultivate the correfponding trafts of land them* 
felvcs or fell the right to others : they were once 
very little valued, but now fell at 30 guineas for 
ao chances i the arrangement is rather intricate, 

and 
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and was not clearly explained : but thefe lots have 
been grubbed and marled only for four years cul> 
tures after which period they are thrown open, and 
become common again : 1 faw 100 acres of wheat 
thus temporarily inclofed, which will probably 
yield three quarters an acre : what a lofs to the 
community that when there is fuch experimented 
profit in the culture of thefe waftcs, yet that they 
ihould be allowed to remain a difgrace to the 
nation ! 

Thefe commons of Sutton arc the origin of a 
great number of fprings, which being gathered 
into ponds from 10 to 20, 30, and even 60 acres 
each, by means of heads formed acrofs the vales, 
are made fuch ufe of that there arc eight water- 
mills, and yet not a drop of Water that does not rife 
within the parilh. The rent of thefe mills is about 
aol. a year each, for which money they have the 
pool into the bargain ; a moft cheap rent, as the 
iilh alone pays the money. 

The chief objeft of our ride was to view Mr. El- 
kington’s works, who we were informed was engaged 
by fome of the owners of thefe mills to bring them 
more water, by draining Ibme boggy i^ts, from 
which the firings arife. We viewed his trenches for 
this purpole : it feems that this moft ingenious ope- 
rator had contraded with the millers to be paid only 
in proportion to the additional quantity of water he 
procured for them. As we viewed his drains, and 

the 
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the general declivities of the waftes around, a 
queftion arofe amongft us upon the poffibility of 
procuring more water by any drains, or cuts, or 
boring, than flows already in a more diffufive man- 
ner through the bogs by bringing water 

to take a direftion on one fide of a hill, which in 
its natural courfc flows out on another fide. Mr. 
Bakewell was decidedly of opinion, that a fpring can^ 
not be choaked up by mud or bog, or any impe- 
diment; and that if an open cut is driven up to the 
Ipring head, no more water will iflue from it than 
came in a different way before. I doubt that this 
is a queftion not to be decided by reafoning; but 
only by experiment, and reiterated obfrrvations. 
The extreme folicitude which I have often remark- 
ed in the Milanefc, for clearing out the heads of all 
fprings, which feed their trenches of irrigation, 
clearly proves to me that they are, from long expe- 
rience, convinced that a fpring kept clean, and freed 
from all weeds, mud, and filth, will nm more co* 
pioufly than if left fo encumbered and impeded ; 
they clear out the fpot where it rifes as clean as 
pofiible ; and let into the ground calks to receive 
the water as it rifes, and to keep off cattle from 
poaching and treading it. If wereaf«)n upon this 
praftice, it fhould feem that they are right, even on 
Mr.Bakcwcirs principles;, for if fprings on hills arc 
veins that communicate from fide to fide, or in any 
circuitous manner, one mouth may run powerfully, 
bccaufe others arc foul and choaked up, and there- 
fore 
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fore ro give the Treed current poflibic muft be 
right. Mr, Elkington’s pradbicc is remark- 
able in one circumftance, and differs from that of 
any drainer I have yet known. From didance 10 
diftance at the bottom of his furfs> which arc of 
various depths, from 3 and 4 to 6 and 7 feet, he 
bores with a common iron boring-rod 5 or 10 feet 
lower, and in doing this often finds the water rife 
quickly in the Hole ; by this operation it Ihould 
feem that he has Mr. Bakcwelfs idea in contemp- 
plation i and it is to be noted, that by this prafticc 
he in many cafes, by a Angle drain, lays lands dry 
that were not at all in the contemplation of the 
perfbn who employs him, even to a confidrrable 
didance. 

Suppofing fprings to lie in ftrata, nearly on a 
level, and to corOmunicatc from fide to fide of the 
larged hills, in fuch cafe it does not feem at all 
improbable but that, by draining and borihg 
deeply on one fide, you may procure more water 
than came before, by diverting it from the 
ufual courfc ; fo that, by carrying on works of this 
fort on one fide of a mountain, the other fide, at 
fomc miles diftance, may be drained. Thus the 
millers on <yie fide of a hill may pay Mr. Elking- 
ton for bringing water to their dams, and the mil- 
Icrson the other fide the hill proftcute him for de- 
priving therTi of theirs ,• which, it muft be confefled, 
would be a" laughable litigation. 


Thefc 
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Thcfe, however, are no more than conjedlures, 
and might eafily be oppofed by counter conjedurcs. 
It is not altogether clear that fprings arc thus eafily 
to be diverted, if they have already an aperture or 
vent on one fide of a hill, it fliould feem to be in 
confequcnCc of the level determining the water to 
flow that way j but how, under this fuppofition, 
can boring perpendicularly into a ramification of 
that fpring, change the fall which already put it 
in motion another way ? Great difficulties oc- 
cur in fuch a fuppofition ; would allow the idea 
that fprings are not fo connedted from one fide of 
a hill to another, and that when Mr. Elkington 
bores in his furfs it is only to give a free vent to 
that water which had a more choaked and dif> 
ficult one before : it may be remembered, that a 
circumftance not uncommon in digging wells 
feems to contradift the fuppofition of much 
connexion between diftant fprings, and that is, 
water fometimes rifing in wells with inftant im- 
petuofity on the men touching upon the courle, 
filling fifty, fixty, and even feventy feet, fo ra- 
pidly that the men have been in danger of drown- 
ing, Such fadls imply water in a pent ftate, for 
it could hardly rife with fuch force if it had vent 
at various places. In whatever light the fubjedt is 
examined, it will be found involved in too many 
difficulties to be eafily cleared, and not at all the 

Voi..XVI.No, 95. Nn eafier. 
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eaficr, by recurring to the theories of Dcs Cartes, 
Mariotte, de la Hire, or our own Dr. Halley. 

Such works, however their operation, caufes, and 
confcquences, have infinite merit, and do great 
credit to the talents of this very ingenious and ufeful 
man, who will have the fnerit, wherever he goes, 
of Jetting men to think. No inconfiderable ftep, 
and which leads to all forts of iinprovenients. 
Get rid of that dronifh, fleepy, and (tupid indif- 
ference, that lazy negligence, which enchains men 
in the cxadl: paths of their forefathers, without cn« 
quiry, without thought, and without ambition, 
and you arc fure of doing good. What trains of 
thought, what a fpirit of exertion, what a mafs 
and power of effort have fprung in every path of 
life, from the works of fuch men as Brindley^ 
Watt, Prieftley, Harrifbn, Arkwright, and let me 
add my fellow-traveller Bakewcll ! Who will tdl 
me that the buttons at Birmingham are not better 
made becaufc the tups around are better bred,-— 
becaufc locks and fluices are better conftrufted ; 
and that woollen cloth will not be better woven 
becaufc cotton is fpun in the beautiful invention of 
the mills ? In what path of life can a man be 
found that^will not animate his purfuit from feeing 
the fteam engine of Watt? It is the contemplation 
of great exertions— it is liftening to the voice of 
well-earned fame, that gives nerve and vigour to 
our own endeavours— an adtivc fpring, a new 
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movement to our minds, and that inftigatcs and 
brings into life and motion all the latent energies of 
our nature*. 

Thcfc commons of Sutton Cofield might be 
made a country beautifully diverfified, they con* 
tain confiderable woods of oak timber (at prefent 
in litigation), which, though not of 2 large fizc, 
arc objefts of much beauty ; a diverfity of fur face 
that varies the views, which with the numerous 
ponds and fprings would form a very agreeable 
fccnery. Great trafts might be converted to rich 
watered meadow, for after the long drought of the 
prefent feafon, here are fevei al powerful ftreams. No 
Ihccp arc pafturcd j only cows, mules, and horfe?. 

Hence take the road to Tamworth, by Drayton 
Baflct, where we called to view the improvements 
carrying on in the farms, park, and grounds late 
belonging to the Marquis of Bath, but purchaf- 
cd, as it is faid, by Meffrs. Pccle and Wilkes, for 
I j8,oool. Pretty confiderable off parts have been 
refold to Sir Robert Lawlcy, and other neighbour-* 
ing gentlemen, but 3700 acres remain to be 
divided and improved and it well deferves atten- 

• Thus Dr. JohnCon, on being told that a man rode three 
horfes at once,— Such a man. Sir, aioultl be c|icouraged t for 
bis performances Ihew the extent of the human powers in one in* 
ftance, and thus tend to raife our opinion of the faculties of man j 
he (hews what may b« attained hy perfeveriog application ) fo that 
every man may hope that by giving as much application, although 
perhaps he may never ride three hories at a time, or oance upon a 
wire, yet he may be equally as expert in whatever profefEon he 
has chofen to vol, i, p. *15, 

N n a tion. 
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tion, that in the divilion of this eftace full 1500L a 
year might, by an injudicious or ignorant allotment, 
have been lolf, as it would have been cafy to give 
the dream to one perfon, and the lands below the 
water level to another ; which (hews, that in the 
divifionof edates, or allotment of commons, wades, 
or foreds, the greated attention (hould be paid 
where there is a dream to throw that and the lands 
capable of being irrigated to the fame perfon, that 
improvements of the highed copfcquence to indi- 
viduals and the public may not be effcfiually pre- 
vented. 

The improvements making in the farming line, 
arc thofe chiefly of irrigation, and they arc in a dile 
chat render them one of the greated objefts to a farjn* 
ing traveller that is to be met with perhaps in this 
kingdom. A fmall river runs for a confiderablc 
didance through the lands ; the levels have been 
taken by Mr. Wilkes, and canals cut large enough 
for the conveyance of all the water fo high upon 
the declivities, that 1500 acres belaw the levels 
can be watered^ an improvement of the mod 
capital importance, for it is a very moderate cal- 
culation to edimate the rife at 20s. an acre rent. 
This, at 29 years purchafe, a low price for an 
edatc that pays no land-tax, amounts to' no lefs 
a fum than 45,000!. May it not be alked, had 
all the dewards and agents the ufc of their eyes 
when in this country, among rivers flowing ufe- 
Icfsly, yet capable of fucb immcnfc deviations ? 

who 
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whb faw every day at Longlcat the prodigious 
efFefls of water. A boggy bottom in the park is 
dug out in parts, and thrown into iflands, which 
arc planted with ofiers, fo that the whole, to the 
extent of feveral acres, (hall produce either fifh or 
plantation. Called at Mr. Aftlcy^s, at Drayton 
Baflet, who was fo kind as to (hew us a part of 
thefe improvements. 

From hence we proceeded to Fafelcy, a part of 
the fame great property, purchafed fo ably and fo 
fortunately for the promotion of commercial fpe- 
culation. This is probably the firft fituation for an 
inland town that is to be found in Great-Britain, 
for here is the jiHiftion of the Birmingham and 
Coventry canals, which unite Hull, Liverpool, 
Briftol, and London. So that whatever may be 
the projefts of aftivc induftry, here is all that com^ 
munication can confer: coals under the whole 
country, offers, perhaps of all others, the moft im- 
portant advantage. Here Meffis. Wilkes and 
Peele have built a cotton mill, which is now in 
full work by day, but never by night, fo the ob- 
jec'lion which has been made on that account to 
thefe admirable exertions of human ingenuity do 
not hold here. This fituation is fo far/ourable, in 
relation to communication, plenty of water, cheap- 
nefs of coals and chcapnefs of labour f , that 
Mclfrs. Peele and Wilkes may rcafonably hope to 

They are not, however, quite fo cheap as at Manchefler* 
t Ojjly half the nominal f>ncc of that place, 

N n 3 
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be the founders of a new town on this centre of all 
the inland navigations of England ; Tamworth is 
but a mile diftant, with an equal command of water 
and an unemployed poor, a cotton mill, and a 
printing one are there crefted, and other eftablifh- 
ments of the fame complexion forming, which will 
in a few years give a new face to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. In the evening reach that place, where 
the people are fond of the idea of by and by rival- 
ling Manchefter, and fpeculativc vifions are riRng 
in their minds, that tncy are better fituated for a 
great manufafturc than that town. They have 
between 2500 and 3000 people, and had once a 
tolerable fabric of narrow cloths, but declined lb 
much that there arc not 20 looms left. The manor 
and antient caftle, which frowns upon the town 
with feudal antiquity, are the property of the Mar^ 
quis Townfhend, who brings in a member here ; 
Mr. Peelc (in confequence of buying the Marquis 
of Bath’s eftate) is the other. 

The 6th. To Afliby de la Zouch 5 called in 
our way on Mr. Marlhal, to view a bog Of fcvcral 
acres, drained by Mr. Elkington, which he cflFedfed 
with his ufual fucccls. This bog was occafioned, 
as they commonly, or rather always are, by fprings, 
which he pierced into by a deep drain, boring at 
the bottom of it, as above deferibed , the furf in 
this dry feafon runs no inconfiderable ftream. 
The whole is now under oats, a very fine crop on 
land, which before was of no value whatever* 


At 
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At the Queen’s Head, at A(hby de la Zouch, 
dined with various fpirited breeders and graziers $ 
bcfides Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Bakewcll, there were 
prefent Mr, Paget, Mr. Crefwell, Mr. Greenj 
Mr. Lee, &c. Among gentlemen who purfue 
their bufinefs with fo much fuccefs, it may be fup- 
pofed that the converfation was not unincerefting. 

I have but one fault to find, and that is their not 
drinking the plough ; a generic expreffipn, which 
includes their favourite tups and bulls. 

Walked to the ruins, which belong to Lord 
Rawdon, they are very cxtcnfivc, and would have 
enjoyed from an antiquary the attention which I 
muft give to other objefts. Rents, for ten miles 
around Aftiby, may be calculated at more than aos, 
an acre, perhaps aas. 6d. and the whole county 
of Lciccfter i6s. 6d. or 17s. The quantity of lime 
ufed through all the neighbourhood is confiderable, 
but I cx)uld meet with very few well afeertained 
cafes of its. having been decifively ufcful. 

The 7th. To Mcalham, where Mr. Wilkes 
fhewed us his many and great improvements ; the 
manor and eftate he purchaled feme yeais ago of 
Mr. Wollafton, of Finborough, in Suffolk, for 
50,000!. The buildings erefted and erefting will 
fpeedily change the face of it. Here arc two cot- 
ton and a corn mill, two ftcam engines ; many 
wcaving-fhops, and a number of epttages built; a 
large and handfpmc inn, which is to be the fign of 
N n 4 the 
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tup, for Mr* Wilkes is a breeder, and a farmer on 
no flight fcale : a few of the old thatched hovels 
remain to (hew what this place was } what it will 
be may eafily be conceived. But what is done 
here in ten oi a dozen years by one man, who 
has been at the fame time engaged in many 
other great undertakings, who, in union with Mr. 
Peele, is giving a new face to Fafeley and Tam- 
worth, cannot but make any one from the Con- 
tinent admire at the wonderful exertions aftivc 
in thi- kingdom— —and in this kingdom only, 
for there is nothing out of it in the manufac- 
turing world that is not, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, fad afleep. Indeed this is not the only 
contraft, for to come from Suffolk or Norfolk 
hither has much the fame effeft. All the affi- 
vity and induftry of this kingdom is faft con- 
centrating where there are coal pits j the reft of it 
has but one objcdl, which is the cultivation of the 
foil, and to open, for a market, as immediate a 
conneiftion with coals and manufadurcs, by means 
of inland navigations, as poflible. If all the vari- 
ous monopolies of wool, and woollens were remov- 
ed, and fent, where they ought long ago to have 
gone, to the devil, the reft of England might 
have flourilfied, by means of that fabric, and the 
poor have met with that fupport they have a right 
to look for. 
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Mr. Wilkes's hufbandry is as intcrefting as his 
manufafturing cftablilhrnetits. The grcaccft ob- 
jeft is irrigation, above 400 acres being floated ; 
as his method of performing this operation is new 
to me, and aot touched upon in Mr. BofweU’s 
ingenious treatise on watering, it will be neceffary 
to explain it particularly, which I fliall do the 
readier, as it is of all other methods of watering 
the moft Ample. 

By a fpirit level, he firft examines and flakes out 
the very higheft line to which the water can be 
conduced, fronn the fpot where the ftream enters 
his property ; he cuts a canal in that line on the flope 
of each hill, which canal is at the fame time a fence 
and may be planted with quicks ; the water is let 
out of this at pleafure, if the cut is large, into a 
fmall parallel floating trench, but if the cut is fmall 
the canal is itfelf a floating trench, and made fo 
truly on the cxadl level, that when full it overflows 
equally from end to end. Thus the water of the 
ftream, by a, fluicc-gate being let down, is forced 
in the canal along the higheft pofllblc level ; con- 
fequently there is a fpace, more or lefs confidcr- 
able, between that level and the bed of the old 
ftream. The beft way of proceeding is to throw 
down all banks, and flll up ditches in this fpace ; 
to make the new ca.oal the fence, and to convert 
to grafs immediately (Ihould any of it be arable) 
all the land within this level# 

The next operation is to mark out exaftly, on 

the 
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the dead level, parallel lines, from 20 to 40 yards 
below each other, according to circumftances, par- 
ticularly the flopc of the land ; and as this accurate 
level muft be kept, it follows of ncccffity that thefc 
lines will be zig zag, and varying in their direftions 
according as the declivity of the land varies ; and 
the fame obfcrvation is applicable to the canal 
above thefe. Along thefe paralel lines arc to be 
cut trenches, from i a to 1 8 inches deep, and as 
much wide : they are to aft as drains for conveying ' 
off the water, when the meadow has had enough ; 
for it muft be obvious that if a cut or d,tch is made 
acrofs them in any direftion, wiib the Hope of the 
land and down to the river, that the trenches 
would, if no means were ufed to prevent it, convey 
the water aS faft as it came, and the land, except 
the upper divifion, would receive none ; but in 
every trench there is a little Aiding Auicc-gatc, 
near the crofs cut or ditch, which being put down 
the trenches fill, and the whole of the land receives 
the water j but on the contrary, when the operator 
thinks enough has been given, or he wants to work 
the water on other grounds, then drawing up a 
fluicc-gatc in his canal to let the water flow in it at 
plcafurc, an^ at the fame time all thefe little gates, 
evefy drop is drawn off the ground, and it is left 
found, without any hanging or foaking water. 

In this method of irrigating, which is fo Ample 
that it can hardly be miftakenj there is a power of 

variation 
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variation at will, by making the parallel trenches 
alternately floats and drains, and conveying the 
water diagonally backwards and forwards 

Thefe explanations of this method of watering 
arc principally applicable to flopes tolerably regu- 
lar ; with very fmall variations in the planning, the 
method applies, without difficulty, to all -flopes jf 
hollows there may be out of which the water muft 
be kept, into others it may be conveyed, and drawn 
off by drains marked for the purpofe. The intel- 
ligent reader will catch the principle of the* method, 
and he who is ufed co form or examine fuch Works 
will apply that principle to any flope that occurs. 

Before I quit the fubjeft of floating, I fhall men- 
tion here a thought that ftruck me on viewing one 
of the fleam engines, crefted by Mr. Wilkes, at 
Meaftiam. The great wheel of one of the cotton 
mills is turned by water, which is not in fufficient 
quantity to keep the wheel going ; to remedy this, 
the engine is crefted below to throw back the water 
into the mill dam, by which means a little water is 
made to do a great deal. The engine raifes it 18 
feet perpendicularly, and lb confidcrable a quantity 
to the eye, that I conceived the idea of applying this 
immenfe power to the irrigation of land, Upon the 
application, the height, and the power, there could 
be no doubt, the only queftion was the cxpencc? 
I mentioned to Mr. Wilkes my projeft, and cn- 

* X did not fee this executed, but that it might be if obvious* 

treated 
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treated him to give me particularly the charge of 
one of thcfe engines ; the following is the rcfult : 

Old engine 8| hoglhcads at a flroke, and 8 
ftrokes in a minute. Power of Mr. Watt’s im- 
provement, as lo to 7 i old engine 3 tons of coals 
in 12 hours, Mr. Watt’s 2 tons, not quite the 
double for 24 hours, at is. 6d. a ton. Price of 
erefting the engine 500I ; intcreft of which 10 per 
cent. 

Labour and attendance, 2s. for 12 hours. 
Wear and tear of repairs, &c. 4s. or double the 
labour} mud flop for thofc repairs about i month 
in the year. 

From thefe particulars it will be eafy to calculate 
the quantity of water railed in a year, and the ex- 
pence. 

1. s. 

Intereft of 500I. - - 50 o 

Labour and attendance, 4s. a day 62 8 

Wear and tear, 8s. a-day - 124 16 

Coals, 1344 cons a-year, at 2S. 6d. 168 o 

405 4 

The quantity of water raifed in a year by the 
new engine t$ 47,1 41,200 hoglheads; which, at the 
cxpcnce of 405I. is about 1 20 hoglheads for |d, 
(409I. would be juft in that ratio). The prodigious 
effedf of this engine, the moll aftonifliing of all the 
exertions of human invention, more efpecially Mr. 

Watt’s 
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Watt’s improvement, cannot be better exemplified 
than in this calculation; by which it appears chat 
lao hoglheads of water arc raifed i8 feet for one 
farthing. It deferves notice here, that the power 
refpefting the quantity of water raifed, is in the 
ratio of the height, it raifes 1 20 hoglheads 1 8 feet 
for Jd. it therefore raifes 240 hoglheads 9 feet for 
the fame money. 

For the ufe of different fitnations, I lhall note, 
that if coals, inftcad of being 2S. 6d. are 15s. a ton, 
the expence is then about trebled ; and lao hhdsi 
will coft id. 

Having thus afeertained the expence of railing 
water; the next enquiry was, how much water will 
irrigate an acre of land ? In this journey, on 
another occafion, I had an opportunity of coming 
near this very curious and difficult faft. 

A ftream was meafured with great accuracy, 
which ran 39 hoglheads in 24 minutes, or 97 in 
an hour or 698,400 in 300 days, allowing 65 fof 
frofts, &c. call it 700,000 hoglheads. Now this 
ftream, by various calculations, eftimates, and'ob- 
fervations, compared in the refuk with each other, 
and properly combined gave, as one common rcfulr, 
the annual value of 50I. free from , all cxpences 
of preparing and floating the land, &c. which for 
700,000 hoglheads * is 2d. and about -fd. for 120. 

If 

* It vtrii! b« Atffidentfy obvious that the .Advantage will be rti 
pro{ieKion to the poverty of the land «. on vfiy poor foils the water 

forms 



If 700,000 hogfhcads of water are worth 50I. 
then 47, 141,200 hogflicads arc worth 3367I. which 
is the return per annum, by watering, free from 
the expence of preparing the land : which expenfe, 
however, muft be in hand and ready on fuch under- 
ukings i and it evidently appears from the great- 
nefs of the fum that the trad of land muft be large 
to yield it; confcquently that this part of the 
capital muft be confiderable, for inftance from 
3000 to 5000I. 

But when the expence of raifing 47,141,200 
hogfticads is only 405 1. with cheap coals, and 
1245I. with them dear, and that the water is worth 
3000I. it muft be fufficiently clear, without calcu- 
lating the per centage, that in any fituation the 
benetit of applying fteam engines to this ufc is 
clear and dccifivc. I never heard this application 
of them mentidned, or even thought of ; and I 
cannot but eftcem the propofition of confiderable 
importance towards the improvement of great trafts 
of country, where water is plentiful, but raifing it 
difficult : I think particularly in the fens of Cam- 
bridgcffiire, that immenfe fortunes might be made 
by converting them, by this means, to watered 
meadow. .jTurf is in me utmoft plenty, fo as to 

forms almoft tbe whole value, and the profit of courfe is vaftly 
greater ; but the eftimate was made for lands already of confider* 
able value ; it fuppofes a man in pofielTion of the land, and bis 
neighbour ofibrs to fell him the fiream, it is worth 50!. a-year, 
btfules the expeace of preparing and floating the land. 
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equal coals at 6s. a,nd 7s. a chaldron, and in fomc 
places much cheaper. This would ftrve the fteam 
engine, and lands now to be had/?^ at los, 

or aos. an acre, prefently made worth 40s. pr am. 
But it is the misfortune of this kingdom, that the 
Ipeculations of moneyed nien are fo rarely turned 
to land, yet they might make more by it than by 
any other branch of induftry; Mr, Wilkes has done 
more, and with more excrtion^than any one I know, 
but the inftances are miferably rare. 

The next feature in Mr. Wilkes’s hufbandry, 
and not lefs interefting, is that of burning. He 
conceives, and I believe juftly, that the applica- 
tion of fire is as little underftood in agriculture as 
that of water. I found him ploughing and burn- 
ing an old rough pafture. It is well known that 
in the common method of paring and burning, the 
flicc or furrow is taken as thin as poffible, from 
half an inch to an inch, or an inch and half \ two 
inches arc reckoned thick ; but Mr. Wilkes con^ 
tends that as much as pofBble ihould be burnt s 
and therefore ploughs 8 or 9 inches deep, and burns 
the whole furrow, the burners following the plough 
immediately without any drying j a crofs ploughing 
given, for cutting the flags into pieces. ^ It is how- 
ever nccclTary to explain this, bccaufc in common 
fituations it could not be done, the furrow would 
not bum without drying, and hardly with it ; but 
this is all a coal country, fpread with the (hafts of 

pits 
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pits working, or that have been exhaufted ; and 
there arc every where heaps of what is calbec! Jlecky 
or coal rubbi/h, which burns tolerably well, after 
a heap has been kindled* with about half a peck, or 
a peck of common ordinary (not falcablc) coal. 
With this important afliftance of coal and fleck for 
every heap, the furrow burns well, as it falls from 
the plough : the heaps are made to the fizc of about 
30 or 40 bufhels in each j and the immenfity of 
alhes may be conceived by the fpace between the 
heaps, not exceeding a yard and half, or two yards. 
The cxpcncc of burning is il. 5s. 8d. per acrcj to 
which mufl be added two ploughings each*, with 
4 or 5 horfes, and a men ; alfo the coals and car- 
riage of the fleck j perhaps the whole, with fpread- 
ing, &c. may amount to 4I. an acre, and at that 
rate very cheaply done. 

Indeed it is fo great, that laft year Mr. Wilkes 
from 1 7 acres burnt, manured 80, and yet left a 
fufficient plenty of afhes. By means of the advan- 
tage of coal and fleck he buros all the year. It 
muft be apparent to every one, that fuch a method 
cannot be purfued in fituations where fuel is not in 
equal plenty. But the hint may be ufcful in any 
fituation, npt to fear paring as deep as can be burnt. 
In converfation with Mr. Wilkes on that fubjeft, 
I enquired into his opinions upon that queftion, and 
into the fa6ls on which he founded thofc opinions. 
He is convinced from the experience of many 

years 
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years that burning, in any judicious method, for 
inftance in any heaps, not exceeding 50, 60, or 
70 bulhels, perhaps 100, docs not wajie the foil 
in the leaft, which is the common apprehenfion ; 
that this partial calcination docs no more than 
break the texture of ftifF foils, by reducing all the 
vegetable particles to wood alhes (an excellent ma- 
nure) and expelling a great quantity of water; that 
by cxpofition to the atmofphere, after the operation, 
the land reabforbs its water, and by the great 
immediate fertility, fills itfelfprcfently with more Ve- 
getable particles than it had before. And he added, 
that whether this reafoning was or was not jufi*, 
yet the fadls he had obferved were fuch as juftified 
the conclufion. Above 30 years ago, his fathe-r 
burnt, at Overfeal, exaftly in this manner, a field 
of 10 acres, which was not then, and has not fincc 
been treated with any more favour than the fields 
ac^oining, yet it has ever fincc retained a fupe- 
riority ; and in his own prafticc he has found the 
prafticc uniformly beneficial after fevcral years. I 
muft on this remark, that the fafe way of acling 
in all fuch cafes is to crop tenderly, and by that 
method infurc the duration of the benefit ; grafs is 
every where the moft important objeft, and rendered 
every day more and more important, by the re- 
peated operations of government on the corn laws, 
tending to no other point than that of reducing 
the price 1 at the fame time grafs fecurcs in the 
Vol.XVI,N^95, Oo foil 
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foil that degree of fertility you have given it, and 
even keeps it conftantly increafin^. The vaft impor- 
tance of laying to grafs, is no where better under- 
Hood than in this country, as well as the prodigious 
improvement it works, even in the corn crops. 
More than half Mealham, Ibftock, &c. arc laid 
to grafs fincc the inclofure, and yet fend more 
grain to market than ever they did before. At 
Heather, Oakthorn, and Appleby, more than 
double. Such are the aftonifhing improvements 
wrought by inclofing and converting to grafs! 
But in the new inclofures there is no fuch thing as 
a fallow, whereas all the open fields were fallowed. 

In carriage, Mr. Wilkes is as Angular, refpefting 
his neighbours, as in any other circumflance ; he 
ufes Irifh cars, on an improved conftruftion, and 
one horle only, with which he finds that he can 
move earth, alhes, bricks, &c. much cheaper than 
by any other conveyance * One horfe has, for 
months together, drawn in one of ihefc carsj: 160 
bricks, each of 141b. this is a ton. What tumbril 
or waggon ufed in fuch work ever did the fame, pro- 
vided 3 or 4 borfes are harnclTcd in the fame carriage ? 

* I have myfelf carried this pri^ice much farther than ^ny perfoA 
I have met ivitl out of Iieland, for I ufe nothing but one-horfe 
carts for eveiy purpofej for hay and corn in harreft, as vireU ar 
for dung, earth, Sec, 

t They ar;e about 5 feet fquare, and i deep ; the wbeelt i feet 
diametei, and ufie/fr the car, as in Ireland. 
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In brick-making Mr, Wilkes has made a very 
great, and, firtccthctax, a very obvious improve- 
ment, which is confidcrably increafing the fize ; he 
makes them of various dimenfions, for different pur- 
pofes, fome to 22f inches long, but all of double 
the fize of common ones | with thefe bricks he 
builds his cotton-mills, ftcam engines, weaving 
Ihops, and his numerous houfes and cottages * g 
by means of which he is filling this country with 
induftry and population. They are burnt in vari- 
ous forms ; fonric of unequal breadths, for forming 
arches without mortar; other femi-circular, for 
placing together to form circular columns, &c. 
&c. One ufc of his arch bricks plcafcd me very 
much ; in pits and ftone quarries, or on the decli- 
vity of a hill, he makes cow-fheds and hog-fties, all 
of brick and arched at top, with brick ftandings 
and mangers, two cows being tied in each arch ; 
above is the hay fiack, and a brick flair-cafe down 
to a palTagc behind the mangers. The hog-flies in 
his farm-yard arc equally well contrived ; the fer- 

* Thefe coft *51. and are let at 30s. a-yeari which anfwers 
both to the landlord and tenant. A comfortable well-built brick 
cottage for 30$. which it 50 per «tnt. lefa than in Suffolk, &c. 
for a clay hovel f coals for almoft nothing, inftead of roaming to 
break hedges 3 and conftant employment at high w&ges by cotton, 
iftffead of ffanring by fpMfinfog wool j——— What an enormous 
ccmtraA 1 and bow much do thefe eaftern cotinttes want the fuper- 
intending energy cf aflive ftatefmen ? How much do they wan^ 
fomethibg more than idle and expenfive amufements >— viz. canala 
•-—coitoo*nfHli-~— irrigation— Src.^&c, See, 

Oo a 
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vants walk from the dairy and the kitchen on a neat 
piece of grafs plat, which extends over the hoggery, 
confifting of arched apartments, on which earth and 
turf are laid \ hoppers arc placed in tunnels that def* 
cend below to the troughs i and thus they arc fed 
without goi ng near them ; the flics open into the 
farm-yard. In another range of flies by the corn- 
mill, arched alfo in the fame manner, water is con- 
dufted through at will, to wafh them clean, and then 
thrown over a meadow. This I cannot approve 
of, for the land which immediately receives it 
is over-manured 5 or if conveyed further it is too 
much diluted, and a great deal is loft. From 60 
to 100 hogs, commonly kept here, would, in a yard 
well covered with marl or earth and conftantly 
littered on, make manure enough for 50 or 60 
acres of land, that would retain the benefit during 
5 years, an objeft vaftly beyond wafhiftg the flics 
over a meadow. 

The great privilege and happinefs of this coun- 
try is its plenty of coal, which is found every 
where. The colliers earn great wages, as. to 3s. 
6d. a*day, befides their coal gratis, to the amount 
2 \ cwt. a week in fummer, and 4f cwt. in winter, 
except 4d. ^ week charged them for the carriage. 
Price of coal jid.. per cwt. and of the coarfe furface 
coal 3s. a ton ; which is burnt in the fleam engines, 
and for other ufes. The pits are drained by thofc 
engines, and the water brought from them Mr. 

Wilkes 
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Wilkes has, for experiment, thrown over fome 
mcadowB j the benefit, in fome inftances, has been 
vifible, but not tried long enough to be able to 
to be quite afeertained ; it is ftrongly impregnated. 
This trial, though not dccifive, may ferve to (hew 
that thofe who can get water need not be nicely 
folicitious as to its qualities. 

With the immenfity of Mr. Wilkes’s bufinefs, 
in fo many different purfuits, he is far from ne- 
gle6>ing other braches of farming, befides that of 
irrigatiori. He is a member of the Leicefterlhire tup 
fociety, which have entered into articles of alToci- 
ation with Mr. Bakewell, and with one another, for 
the better promotion of that amazing traffic in 
rams, which is here found a folid benefit, and elfe- 
where laughed at as a vifionary romance: he has had 
one of Mr. Bakcwell’s high-priced rams ; breeding 
with the fame fpirit, that he himfclf works cotton, 
opens coal pit^, and waters meadows. In his 
arable management he is very fpirited j and is, 
from attentive experience, an advocate for Mr. 
Cook’s drill, having fome very good crops put in 
with that inftrument. In a word he fums up the pith 
and marrow of good hufbandry in thefe four points, 
I, water 5 2, fire ; 3, Bakewcll’s fheep j 4, Cook’s 
drill. 

The 8th. Mr.Wilkcs accompanied us to Over-» 
feal, where his brother has an experiment that 
merits attention j a very fine piece of wheat drilled 
O o 3 at 
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at I foot, after forward turnips, which were fed off 
and the land not ploughed at all, but only Icuffled 
to prepare it for the wheat : returned by Alhby 
Wolds, a traft of land abfolutely wafte of 2500 to 
3000 acres ; much of it cold land, with many 
ruihes j fome of it hilly. Take our leave of this 
fpirited improver, and paffed to Odftone, where 
Mr. Aftley was fo obliging as to Ihew me his (lock, 
particularly Lady Wafhington, a cow bought at the 
faie of the late Mr. Fowler, of Rollright, for 194I. 
5s. and efteemed by many perfons, before that fair, 
to be the fineft cow in England. I took Ibme of 
her dimenfions, on account of the froferfions, but 
by no means for fize, as that is no merit, and a 
cow not worth 20I. may be much larger. From 
center of hip to hip, a feet j this is a moft extra- 
ordinary breadth} it is a great fpace where the 
meat is moft valuable. Width acrofs the ruitip 
about 5 inches ; below the fpring of the tail 1 foot 
a inches ; breadth of fide a feet 4 inches j length 
from the centre of the Ihoulder 5 feet 3 inches j 
largeft girt 8 feet 2 inches j ditto on the chine 7 
feet. The proportions to be noted are the width 
from hip to hip, being fo near that of the fide, 
approaching to half the length, and ^th of the 
largeft gir*. Her colour is red, with a whitc- 
ftreaked back ; it may not, perhaps, be ufelefs to 
obferve, that the fineft cattle that arc to be found in 
' every 
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every breed in the kingdom are red, of varieties 
of that colour, 

Mr. Aftlcy (hewed me at the fame time va few 
of his Ihecp, in the manner which fheep arc fhewn 
in thefe breeding counties 5 that is to fay, a few par- 
cels, half a dozen in each, which prepared fheep, 
in high order, and much fatter than any arc to be 
found in many counties of this kingdom. Upon this 
fubjeft of exhibition, I fhall by and by make a few 
obfervations. Here we viewed fome Jhear- hogs 5 
two fliear-rams, wethers, &c. In feeling a few of 
the fineft individuals (I fhould obferve that Mr. 
Aftley lets every year at confidcrable prices), I 
was dcfircd to take notice of the knick j this is an 
indenture along the vertebrae. If a Norfolk fheep 
is examined, the bone will always be found to rife 
ridge like ; inftcad of this ridge the new Lcicefter 
fheep arc now breeding to have a furrow there ; 
which is called the knick ; feeming, in this inftance 
and various others, to be formed in a manner as 
contrary as pofTiblc to the Norfolk model ; they 
are indeed fo totally the *reverfe, that if Norfolk 
Ihccp are good, Lciccftcr muft be bad 5 and, vice 
verja^ if Mr. Bakcwell has exerted himfelf to raife 
a bad fheep, Norfolks muft unqueftionably be 
good ones. This knick fhould not take place 
over the chine, as in that cafe the flefh is apt to be 
too mufcular ; but right to be fat above the fhouN 
dcr ^ not in the thigh, nor jhcavy there. In all this 
O 0 4 bufincfs 
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bufincfs of breeding, ajferiions Titt tn^Xtky and you 
look in vain for experiment. This point has been 
attained but very lately, but it is now cOnfidcred 
of fo much confequcncc, that a tup that does not pof- 
fefs it, will lowel- in his value on that account (all 
other points equal) fome hundreds of pounds for 
his hire in a Angle feafon. 

Mr. Aftlcy is curious in his breed of pigs ; I 
meafured one 14 inches wide behind, and 16 acrofs 
the chine, and 3 feet long holding that breadth. 

At night reached Mr. Knowles's, at Nailftonc. 

The 9th. View Mr. Knowleses live ftock. I 
particularly admired a three-year old bull, bought 
when a calf, in 1789, of Mr. Fowler, out of Young 
Nell, and got by Shakcfpearc *. He is in general 
form beautiful, and feels pcrfeftly to the fatif- 
faftion of the mod ikilful hand 5 breadth acrofs 
from hip to hip, i foot 1 1 inches ; acrofs behind, 
below the fetting on of the tail, 1 foot 3 inches i 
length 5 feet; girt 8 feet i inch; hind leg girt, at 
the fmallcft, 6| inches ; Mr. Knowles does not let 
this bull cover under 25 guineas a cow. 

Another, a ftirk bull, got by Garrick, from hip to 
hip 19 inches; and 12 wide behind. A four- year 
old cow, 18 inches wide in the hip, and 12 behind. 
Another cow 20 inches in the hip. 

• For an account of Shakcfpearc, fee Mr. Marflial’s Rural CEco- 
nomy of the Midland Countiei. Vol. p. 313. Young Nell fold 
at Mr. Fowler’s fale for 126!. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Knowles’s Ihecp arc very beautiful i fevefal 
of his tups have the knick, and that round fullnefs 
in the bofom, and fatnefs in the fore-flank, for 
which the Difhley flock arc fo juflly famous. Mr. 
Knowles has 400 acres, and about 400 (beep, the 
wethers of which, at two years old, come to 261b. 
a quarter. Land for five miles round Nailftonc 
lets at about 20s. an acre. 

This gentleman is a member of the new tup 
fociety ; and as many of the articles ih the Roll- 
right fale were bought in by him and company, I 
defired, among other things, to fee Brindled 
Beauty, the famous cow, got by Shakefpeare, 
which fold for 273I. Mr. Bakewell, laughingly, 
told me (he was in a coal pit ; by which 1 was to 
underftand that (he was not to be fecn, nor any 
perfon to know where ftie is. This gave rife to a 
little debate upon the propriety of that condudt ; 
and how (ir it was really calculated to Jerve the 
caufe. 

On one hand it was urged, that if a breed of 
cattle was really fuperior to all others, and the 
owners of fuch breed were well perfuaded of fuch 
fuperiority, it feemed to be manifcftly for their 
interefl to have the very befl individuals examined; 
merit undoubted muft be merit unqueftioned and 
acknowledged ; and the more clear and decifive the 
fuperiority, juft fo much greater the propriety of 
having it Icen, and fo much the more probable its 
efficacy to take place in rivalling other breeds. 


In 
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In anfwcr to this it was obfcrvcd, that the merit 
of a, breed cannot be fuppofed to depend on a few 
individuals of fingular beauty ; it is the larger 
number that muft ftamp their charaifter on the 
whole mafs t if the breed, by means of that greater 
number, is not able to cftablifli itfclf, moft af- 
furedly it cannot be eftabiifhed by a few Ipeci- 
mens. To keep from common examination the 
few, may, therefore, be no more than jufticc to the 
many. 

In reply—— ~Such juftice may be, in faft, a great 
injuftice ; for inftance, we yefterday viewed Mr. 
Afllcy's cows ; if we had not feen Lady Wafliing- 
ton, I fliould not have been ftrongly impreffed with 
any peculiar excellence in the breed. Seeing her, 
I muft confefs it rivals other breeds of which I have 
a very high opinion. 

The inftance you have named is pointedly againft 
you in the argument. If Mr. Aftley had not 
fliewn Lady Walhington, you might have thought 
well of his othci ftock i the moment you faw her, 
you held the reft (comparatively fpcaking) cheap : 
why then Ihew one cow that is to leflen 20 others 
in value 500I. to the eye? 

For this rcafon, if there was no other, to avoid 
the appearance of myftcry ahd concealment, which 
injures every caufe. 

If it is the plcafure of thofe gentlemen who wilh 
to fee ouf ftock, to attribute to views of myflery 

the 
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the common precautions which we think neceffary 
to our bufinefs, the fault is theirs, not ours. 

But liberality demands—— 

Not lb fall, Sin — Who has a right to demand 
what you are pleafed to call liberality? We are, 
like other men, engaged in a purfuit by which we 
hope to advance our own interefts ; if by liberality 
you mean public views, we confider ourfelvcs as 
ferving the public exaftly in proportion as we 
ferve ourfelvcs. How can we ferve ourfelvcs fo 
cfFedlually as by pulhing our breed to the higheft 
degree of excellence pofliblc ? That alfo is the 
way to ferve the public. But have you faid one 
word to prove, that ten thoufand people fee- 
ing Brindled Beauty would render the calf (he pro- 
duces an iota lefs valuable ? To fuppofc that any 
circumftancc of management would alter the real 
value, would be abfurd ; but what others may 
call the ideal value, is real to us. 

But, Gentlemen, in no other part of the king- 
dom is there any of this fccrecy, myftcry, and 
what fonne perfons call humbugging j why, there- 
fore, fhould it be here ? 

If in other parts of the kingdom they have not 
been able, by a different condufl, to^raife their 
bulls to the value of as many fliillings as we have 
pounds, it ought to follow, that our condudl, call 
it what you will— humbugging, if you pleafe — 
ha$ been rights and their’s bas^ fo far as this ar- 
gument 
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gumcnt goes, been wrong i and for this plain rea- 
fon, that without high prices there is not an equal 
inducement to fpirited exertions and unccafing at- 
tention. No men in the world will exert them- 
felves equally to breed bulls that fell at lol. as to 
breed thofc that let at lool. Thus if humbugging 
raifes the price, it gives, at the fame time, merit 
to defer ve it. 

The converfation was fpun to a greater length; 
but thefe touches of it will explain the fteady and 
well refledled principles on which thefe breeders 
conduct thcmfelves : and impartial men, who have 
not the hulbandry of gentlemen in their heads, will 
confefs that they arc right. Gentlemen, educated 
in habits of liberality, arc fond of dilTcminating 
what they think for the public good, and give away 
what others, in a different line, will fell as high as 
pofTible. A very little attention to the carelcfs and 
inattentive manner in which thefe things arc bred, 
or kept, or formed, or managed, that arc given 
away, or, what is much the fame, fold for low 
prices, muft convince one, that fuch a conduft, 
however liberal, is not at all calculated to infurc 
excellence ; and that nothing, among the mafs of 
mankind, U ever highly valued, that is not mca- 
fared by a high price. In moft'of the breeds of 
England, our of Lcicefterlhirc, the beft animals arc 
to be bought at little more than a beef or mutton 

price i 
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price : in fuch a ratio^ excellence is unattainable ; 
and thofe meafures, let them be ever fo artificial, 
that tend to raife the prices, arc the firft and mod 
eiTential towards improving the breed : without 
this, every effort will be vain;~and With it, none 
will be ineffeftive. 

Mr. Elkington has been employed by Mr. 
Knowles, to drain the flopc of a hill poifoned with 
fprings ; in every inftance of his draining, I hear 
fomc new circumftance, to prove the fagacity and 
ingenuity of this ufcful operator, who may be 
termed an engineer of a new order. The crown 
of the hill above Mr. Knowles’s wet fields is all 
dry, found, gravelly land, in which no figns of 
fprings, becaufe pervious to water in its level ; 
but when thefc fprings came to the fields in 
queftion, which arc clayey, they rife to the furfacc 
proportionably to the quantity of clay which im- 
pedes its progrefs 5 in this cafe, he found, by 
taking the levels, that fprings on the other fide of 
the hill in a clayey fpot, at the diftancc of fome 
hundred yards, were exadly on the fame level as 
thefc palling under the gravel on the elevation, 
and thus breaking out where the paffage was ob- 
ftrufted, by variation of foil. And he {pronounced, 
that when this ii the cafe, op^* furf, Ikilfully mark- 
ed, will drain a variety of different and even far 
diftant fields 5 and he recommends, in fuch cafes, 
to wait, after the firft drain is made, to let its ope- 
ration 
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ration take place, for fix nnonchs, or even a twelve- 
month ; in which time it will be found, how far 
the cfFeft has taken place : if more are wanted, 
they can then be made. When fprings arc 
brought in this manner from a diftance, there is 
no doubt but he brings more water to a place than 
flowed in it before. The great fkill is to know 
where to bore. The furf, or trunk bricks which 
he ufes, arc 8s, a thoufand more than common 
ones. 

To Mr. Paget’s, at Ibftock, another member 
of the tup fociety, whofe flock, both bulls and 
tups, I had great pleafurc in examining. He has 
a bull in particular, of the Rollright breed, that is 
of Angular beauty. His Ihecp are in high form ; in 
a word, he is one of the Bakewell family, that has, 
with great fkill and exertion, affifted in pufliing the 
common caufc to that wonderful perfeftion to 
which it has arrived at prefent. At dinner, Mr. 
Paget had collefted a numerous company of capi- 
tal breeders to meet usj among others, Mr. 
Buckle of Normanton, who ftands high in the tup 
fociety. The converfation was entirely upon breed- 
ing, and on the beft methods of promoting the 
good cauf(j. The propriety was urged of taking 
fome fteps, more than had hitherto been taken, to 
introduce the breed of the new Leicefterlhirc fheep 
into ihofe^ counties where they had not yet been 
able to cftdblifh thcmrclvcsj and among other 

methods. 
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methods, that of lending rams gratis, and felling 
a few good ewes at high prices, provided perfons 
could be found who were willing to buy them. It 
was with pleafure I found, that to give the ufe 
of tups to a few pcrlbns polTefTing flocks in 
thofe counties, in which the Lciccfter breed was 
not cftablilhing itfelf, under the condition, how- 
ever (a very reafonable one), of their making a 
fair comparative experiment, was very generally 
the fenfc of the company ; in regard to felling 
ewes, there was a difference of opinion ; fome of 
the gentlemen prefent thought that it would be a 
right meafure, others had a contrary notion. 

In its favour it was urged, that the breed could 
make its way only by being known, and the higher 
the perfeftion in which it was examined by its op- 
ponents, fo much the more likely would it be to 
make its way. By only letting rams, which arc 
of courfe put to ewes better calculated to raife bad 
than a good flock, the time muft be very far 
diflan t before fuch a fort would be had in thofe 
counties, as fhould flrike the eye of every unpreju- 
diced obferver. Whereas this lime might be much 
accelerated, if thofe who hired rams could alfo buy 
fome culled ewes ; and the moment confequently 
would fooncr arrive when fuch counties, at prefent 
rejefting the breed, would be brought to jadmit its 
fuperiority. 

In anfwer to this it was contended, that the 
Lciceflerfhirc breeders, who had affociated them- 

felvcs 
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fclvcs into a company, having for the chief bafis of 
that afTociation the fuperiority of their ftock, could 
fcarcely wi(h thcmfelves in a better train than at 
prefent. Their tups going every year into frcfli 
diftrifts, the demand incrcafing, and prices rifing 
rapidry : that in fuch a fituation they ought to be 
content, and by no means urge or pufli a market, 
whofc natural progrefs is fo favourable, that the 
breed being unqucftionably fuperior to all others 
yet known, muft inevitably make its way, fooner 
or later j on merit alone, therefore, they ought to 
rely, and not venture on fo dangerous a method as 
that of parting with ewes, the greater merit of 
which, while the be^ rams are let, is the only 
fecuricy of retaining that fuperiority of which they 
arc in poOcfTion at prefent. 

On the other hand', it was anfwered, that being 

content with their prefent fituation, while a better 

\Vas attainable, with more exertion, was not a 

principle well calculated to command the greateft 

poflible fuccefs. Suppofing tups now let at a 

thoufand guineas, could any reafon be produced 

why they fliould not rife to five and even ten 

times as much ? The time was lately, when an 

hundred for the hire of one was thought as extra- 
• ^ 
vagant, and as much beyond the reach of common 

ideas, as the larged: fum could be deemed at 

prefent. What has raifed the price fo greatly, but 

the competition of three or four counties ? Why 

then 
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then if the competition of three or four counties 
has had this cfFcft fliould not the competition of 
30 or 40 counties carry the (lock to that height, 
which every one knows can only be attained by the 
moft extenfivc competition i confequently the 
fooner you eftablifli yourfelvcs in new diftnfts, the 
fooner that day will arrive. That in regard to the 
danger of parting with ewes, the appreheofion 
feemed abfolutely imaginary;, they were the matters 
what ewes they would part with ; and it was cer- 
tainly in their power to fell culls^ which would have 
great effcdl in pufliing forward their friends in 
other countries, without the lead danger of being 
rivalled, retaining, as they certainly would retain, 
ewes fo much fuperior to thofc they fold. 

To this it was, on the other fide replied, that if 
the breed could eftablifli itfelf only by means of 
felling ewes, the queftion would at once be decided ; 
ewes certainly ought to be fold ; but when it is 
confidered, that by hiring rams every year you pre- 
fcntly banifli almoft the whole of the ancient 
blood, which is done nearly in five years; for call- 
ing the whole blood (the ram) 100 ; and the no 
blood (the ewe) nothing ; you have 50 the ad 
year ; 75 the jd year ; 87 1 the 4th ; and 98 1 the 
4th : thus in five years your ewes arc deficient only 
li per cent, and fafts well known juftify the cal- 
culation. Thus Mr. Culley of Northumberland, 
merely by hiring rams, is now in poflTcflion of fome 
VoL, XVI. No. 95. Pp very 
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very valuable ewes, which give him the lead in the 
North; and Leicefter at' prefent reaps the advan- 
tage, for two gentlemen from that county, infti- 
gated by Mr. Gulley’s fuccefs, have Come up this 
year ; a cafe in point, and which proves that the 
bufiinefs goes on in the right train, without felling 
ewes. 

On the other hand, it was contended, that the 
inftance now given of Mr. Gulley, fo far from 
proving the ftrength of that argument into whofe 
fervice it has been prefled, proves in faft diredly 
againft it. Mr. Gulley has been a dealer for rams 
in Leiceflerlhire above 20 years, fo long has it 
taken him to eftablifli his breed fo well in Nor- 
thumberland, that it is to fay, to form good ewes 
(for rams in the hiring fyftcm are always at com- 
mand), chat it is only this year that others have been 
induced to come to the Leicefter Ihop. Hence 
we may, from this remarkable fad:, draw one clear 
coneJufion, that a rivalfliip and competition are 
not to be expefted at a diftance, but by means of 
good ewes.— While Mr. Gulley had only good 
rams none of his neighbours were induced to come 
to the fpring-hcad ; but as foon as he gets good 
ewes the fuperiority of the breed is cltabliflicd, and 
that competition arifirs in a diftant county, which 
brings the Leicefter breeders into play there. 
What is the evident conclufion r Clearly, that 
thefe 20 years might be confidcrably (hortened, by 

eftablifli- 
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cftabKfliing one or two breeders irt every county, 
well at firft, by felling fome culled ewes, as well 
as letting tups : by this means the breed would 
fooner gain ground, and Lciccfterihire would the 
earlier reap the benefit. 

The argument ended, as arguments ufually do— 
neither party convinced; but much was faid on both 
fides worthy of attention. My own opinion was, 
on this occafion, as on all others, to fpread good 
things at a good price. 

In the evening accompanied Meffrs. Bakewell 
and Honeyborn to Dilhley. 

The loth and nth. Employed highly to my 
gratification among the celebrated live itock of this 
Prince of Breeders ; in viewing once more his ope- 
rations of watering, which he flicwed me himfclfi 
and in examining, with Mr. Honeyborn*, his arable 
management, Mr. Bakewell leaving that branch 
of the bufincfs entirely to him. 

The principal feature ot the arable management 
is, the winter provifion for cattle, in which cabbages 
make the chief figure ; Mr. Bakewell was always 
a confidcrable cultivator of this plant, and Mr^ 
Honeyborn continues to pay equal attention to it. 
He has got the beft (lock I have feen and raifes 
fome quantity of feed, having been fo often and 
repeatedly applied to for it, that he was either ob- 
liged to give this attention and cxpcnce, or refufe 


• Mr. Bakeweirs nephew. 
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more applications than he wiftied; however, to 
pay himfclf in fome meafure for this application of 
time and attention to an objed to which he does 
not wilh to give it, farther than for his own ufe, 
he fells the feed at 245. a lb. ; I was glad to hear 
of this, being well perfuaded that it is the only cir- 
cumftance which can give any probability of this ef- 
timable cabbage, being valued fufficiently to bepre- 
ferved. Every day I am more convinced that the 
world pays attention to nothing fo much as frice. If 
Mr. Bakewell gave away thofe tups, which he lets, 
as the world fays, for 1000 guineas, what would 
be the confequence ? No other than a mutton 
value would be fixed upon them, and he would 
fcarcely be cold in his grave before the breed 
would be abfolutcly loft for want of care ; but by 
fixing an immenfe price upon them, they are foli- 
citoufly and anxioully attended to, and will, by the 
progrefs of improvement, owing wholly and abfo- 
lutcly to price, be carried to a perfeftion of which 
perhaps we have at prefent few ideas. It is the fame 
with feeds, with tools, with every thing that ought 
to be valued — not given away, but fold as high 
as poffible. W hatever the thing is, it will then 
be regarded, and more good will refult from one 
perfon that lb buys, than from an hundred to 
whom given. Thelc obfervations, of couffc, are 
not applicable to tranfaftions among the higher 

claftcs 
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clafTcs of life; but this remark rather confirms the 
doflrine ; in thofc claffes things of this fort are 
given away ; hut not race-borfes ; and note'— for it 
deferves attention, — that there is nothing clfe 
amongft thofc clafles managed with fo much (kill, 
or carried to fuch perfeftion. 

Mr. Bakewell’s crops of cabbage arc very great; 
eftimated at 40 tons an acre: moft I faw on his farm 
were, for fo dry a year, very promifing, and fome 
pieces remarkably fine; the largeft, by far, are thofe 
fown about the i ath of Abguft, pricked out at Old 
Michaelmas and tranfplanted, to remain from the 
middle of February to the middle of June; the fpring 
Town plants were none of them equal to thefe, nor 
Will arrive at half the fize. But here is a new 
method followed, which, if mere fizc of cabbage 
for forward ufe is the obje^V, feems to exceed all 
others ; this is to tranfplant the Auguft fown plants 
at Michaelmas, direftly where they are to remain^ 
Mr. Honcyborn has a field this year managed 
thus ; it promifes fo be of ufe for a few acres, but 
would not do by way of a fyftem, for but little land 
can be fit at that feafon for plants : it would do 
well on a piece of tare land, dunged and ploughed 
ready for the purpofe, but in fuch a cafe the cab- 
bages, a fallow crop, arefubttituted inftead of wheat; 
whereas in the more common methods they pre- 
pare for corn; the objection, however, when a few 
acres only aie in queftion, is nothing. Carrots 
P p 3 alfo 
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alfo are cultiuated at Dilbley with fucccfs, even to 
thirty tons an acre, here arc this year la acres, and 
0,0 of cabbage. 

Mr. Bakcwell and Mr. Honey born are both 
ftcady friends to Mr. Cooke’s drill ; have many 
acres drilled with it, and the crops are good— they 
think them fuperior to others upon the fame land 
broadcaft, both good j his drilled wheat I think 
the bed; I have doubt as to the barley. His tur- 
nips arc alfo drilled, and his management of a field 
this year capital} it was under winter tares drilled, 
which were fed to the middle of May, then part 
was ploughed for turnips, and part only feuffled, 
and both drilled at i8 inches : I viewed them, and 
think the turnips rather better after the feuffie than 
after the plough, and the land in equal order ; 
this is a great ofajeft, for there is no comparifbn 
between the expcncc of feuffling and ploughing j 
from various obfervations made in different parts 
of the kingdom, combined with experiments on 
my own farm, I am inclined to believe that a 
great deal too much ploughing is given to land, 
and that many operations would much exceed it 
in killing weeds, Mr. Honeyborn’s feuffle is on 
Mr. Ducket’s plan, but improved by fetting the 
fhares fpringing forward in an angle of 45 degrees j 
and made much ftronger than Mr. Ducket’s. On 
a third a;)d fmall part of the fame field the tares 

are 
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arc now ftaoding, for a crop of feed, after being 
jpring fed, and are well podded. 

Another remarkable experiment in feuffling w.as 
for barky after turnips carted off: the land was 
ploughed late in autumn, and in the fpring part 
of the field only feuffled, and part of it ploughed 
for barley ; the crop better after the feuffling than 
after the ploughing. 

I have, on two * former occafions, given an 
account of the irrigation of Difhicy : it is, how- 
ever, performed with fuch intelligence, and exe- 
cuted on fuch fure principles, that no perfon wifh-- 
ing to be a mafter of the fubjeft can ftudy it 
too much. Thofe who have been accuftomed 
to examine watered meadows, know that the 
greateft difficulty is in watering lands level, or 
nearly fo : to give a ncccflary moiian to the water; 
and cfpccially to fpread a fmall quantity over a 
given fpace of land, is a difficult bufinefs. In 
one of Mr. Bakewell’s meadows, this is executed 
with great fertility of invention, and with the hap- 
pieft fuccefs, by dircding the progrefs of the wa- 
ter diagonally acrofs the field ; by which means, 
in the meadow in queftion, a better fall is gained, 
and confcquemly the water is in quicker motion 
than if it was allowed to fpread more diredly from 
float to drain. 


• Eaftern Tour; and Annals, vol. vir-p. 4.5Z. 
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In regard to the quality of the water ufcd, 
Mr. Bakewell unites in opinion entirely with Mr. 
Wilkes, that it is a queftion of the lead poflible 
confequencc — a man muft ufe fiich water as he 
has i and this he may do with confidence ninety- 
nine times in an hundred, for he knows of no in- 
ftance in which any fort of water, judicioufly ufed, 
has been prejudicial j and if Mr. Wilkes has been 
able to ufe the ftrongly impregnated drainings 
of his coal pits to any advantage, we can hardly 
doubt the truth of the doftrine, Gypfum prov- 
ing highly beneficial as a manure, muft filencc all 
nice enquiries into the quality of waters what- 
ever you have got, that ufe. 

Since I was before at Dlfhley, Mr. Bakewell 
has made a confidcrable improvement in his fluicc- 
gates; he had them formerly, as in common, in 
one piece, formed of feveral boards — but they 
were apt, by warping, to be difficult to draw, 
and out of order j he now has every board diftinft, 
to let down one on the other, fo that a boy can 
draw up or let down, and juft for that quantity 
of water wanted. 

Mr. Bakewell has this year an experiment on 
the effed of watering preparatory to tillage, which 
deferves noting. He watered a piece of ray-grafs 
for two years, except a corner of the field which 
had no water. This year he ploughed it for oats, 
the crop remarkably fine (not Icfs than eight or 

nine 
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nine quarters an acre) except on the corner not 
watered, where the crop was very inferior i the 
refult is remarkable, and proves clearly that wa- 
tering, while under grafs, a<5lcd as a very power- 
ful manure. 

Water-mills are, of all other things, the greateft 
impediment to irrigation, infomuch that I have 
heard a perfon in this country jocularly fay, he 
would never paint the devil in any other colour 
than white; a miller being, of all other animals, 
that which does moft mifehief to the farmer. Be- 
fore, however, the Difhley mill was in ocher hands, 
Mr, Bakewell contrived to make ufe of every 
drop of water pofliblc ; he made a wear in the 
mill-dam, to take the water off when the miller 
wanted to draw up the gates, which fuited both 
parties; he had the ufe of the water, and the mill- 
tail was kept lower than it would otherwife have 
been. This thought might be executed at any mill. 

Upon lands level, or nearly fb, which are much 
the moft difficult to water, Mr. Bakewell is much 
inclined to think the beft, and crrtaiuly the fafell 
way is by ridge and furrow ; in which method he 
has much done. The lands arc ploughed by ga- 
thering towards the defired form and about ii 
yards wide ; then with a moft fimple and ingeni- 
ous tool he finks the furrows and raifes the crowns 
of the ridges, and finishes the levelling with great 
exadtnefs. This machine is made like a wheel- 
barrow, 
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barrow, held by a man and drawn by one horfe ; 
it has no bottom, only edges ; the hinder of which 
only refts on the ground ; it is armed with iron, 
and ferapes the land along, till over the fpot 
where wanted, then the man lifts up the tool, and 
drops the earth, which is driven along, not carried, 
as in fome tools more complex. When the ridge is 
formed, the floating trench is cut along the crown, 
and the drain in the furrow j the water has juft the 
degree of motion defued, for its velocity will be 
exaftly proportioned to the declivity given to the 
ridge. I have feen many meadows watered thus 
in Berklhire. 

Before I quit the fubjed of inigation, 1 fhould 
mention a very ingenious machine for raifing wa- 
ter, invented by Mr. Chatterton, watchmaker, at 
Derby, a model of which I faw at Mr. Bakeweirs. 
It is a wheel turned by the ftream, the water of 
which is taken up by four pumps, worked by an 
alternate motion, given by the rotatory one of 
the wheel, fo that two of the pumps are always at 
work. I wrote to Mr. Chatterton to defire to 
know the power and the cxpence ; he was fo oblig- 
ing as to inform me, that it raifes nine hogflieads 
per minute nine feet above the river, with three 
feet fall on the wheel j expence, 130 guineas for 
the machine, free from digging, or any build- 
ing that ^might be chofen over it. Suppofc the 
annual charge, by intcreft of nu)ney and repairs, to 

be 
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be 2 ol a year, which is the utmoft, and that it works 
lO months in a year ^ the cxpence of raifing the 
water fix feet (three are at command, without 
expence) is 200 hogfheads for a farthing*. It muft 
be obvious that gaining fix feet in the levels of an 
undertaking of this fort may enable the irrigator 
to throw water over a great additional extent of 
land, in cafe the Hopes of the country are gentle, 
or tending to a flat. It is very cafy by taking the 
levels to difeover how many acres fix feet will give 
the command of, and to calculate to exaftnefs the 
profit for watering on an average of all forts of 
land, may be reckoned an addition of twenty {hil- 
lings an acre. 

But the great objeft at Dilhley is live stock. 
I have in other papers dwelt fo much on the 
flicep, that it would be tedious to enter into 
particulars anew ; in order to avoid mentioning 
what has already been noted, I fhall confine my- 
fclf at prcfenc to fome circumftances in the tup 
bufinefs, new in it, having arifen fince I was here 
before. 

The firft is the eftablifliment of what I have 
mentioned more than once, a (up company ^ of which 
Mr. Bakewell was the projeftor, and may be called 
the head ; fixteen of the principal breeders (I did 
not underftand that any very capital ones are left 
out), among whom arc Meffrs. Wilkes, Paget, 

Buckle, 
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Buckle, Knowles, &c. have formed themfclvcs into 
a fociety, for generally promoting the fpirit of 
breeding, and for fubmitting mutually to certain 
rules for the better conduft of the bufinefs. In 
what I am going to add concerning this body, I 
muft fpeak without direft authority; for, upon 
the fubjeft of high prices, and other points, the 
moft interefting, the members fpeak with re- 
markable caution : however, the enquiry is too 
generally interefting to the farming world to fuf- 
fer me to be idle. I made enquiries of thofe who 
had not equal motives for filence, and I was af- 
fured of the following fadts : 

That the firft day this fociety alTembled, they 
offered Mr. Bakewell an annuity for lile, fccured 
on all their joint properties, of five and twenty 
HUNDREB GUINEAS A YEAR for his fivc beft lams 
annually ; and that Mr. Bakewell refufed this 
offer. 

That Mr. Bakewell let three rams this year 
(1791) for THREE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

And, in confirmation of this, I was told, on very 
good authority, in Northamptonlhire, that eighty 
ewes were covered by a ram of Mr. Bakewell’s, 
at ten guineas each, or eight hundred guineas ; 
and as one hundred arc die common number for 
a tup, this is in the ratio of one thoufand guineas 
per ram,. 


That 
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That a breeder, a member of the fociety, in 
1790, let a ram for five hundred guineas, got by 
one he hired of Mr. B. * 

That, by the rules of this tup fociety, Mr. 
Bakewcli is obliged to give the members the choice 
of his rams ; and bound from letting any under 
50 guineas i the reft of the members under 10 
guineas. 

That, by the fame rules, all fixing prices is pre- 
eluded. The tup matter docs not ajk a price, the 
hirer bids. 

There are many other rules unknown, and a 
general agreement to advance money in a certain 
ratio, for any cxpcnces or projefts of common 
benefit. It is faid, that they laid out a thoufand 
guineas at Mr. Fowler’s falc ; and that the articles 
bought in the name of Meflrs. Knowles and com- 
pany were on their account. 

The eftabliflimcnt of fuch a fociety, and the 

* Such circumftances at once explain the motive for giving fuch 
high prices; and they explain alfo the incomparable fpiritvof bi*eeding 
in thefe counties, in >which the difciples are able to treail fo clofeiy on 
the heels of their mailer, and yet are confelTcdly utterly unable to 
pafs him. On this fubjefl, Mr. Bakewell himfelf fays, they every 
year rife a peg, and their pegs would foon be higher than mine if 
I flood ftill \ but we mull contrive, that my peg moves as well 
at theirs;** as they have the fame rams, this mult be ctiiefly by Mr. 
B. having the bell ewes. An obvious method s, to referve every 
year privately the bed ram for himfelf ; this, however, is not iuf. 
pc£led : and the frequent abfences of Mr. B. from his farm, 
would, notwit hflandmg all precautipns, render it vcjy difHculc lo 
effeft in feeret* 

prin- 
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principles on which they condud themfelves, are 
intcrefting fubjedts that deferve confidcration. I 
have heard it reprefented as a knot of monopoHfts, 
affociated to humbug the public. That if the 
ftock, cows, and (heep are as good as they are pre- 
tended, they ftand in need of no affociations'^ but 
will make their own way well without mem j that 
all monopolies are bad , and that this fociety is 
plainly one ; that raifing the price ot rams .0 
luch an enormous, prepofterous, and incredible 
height was always thought a matter of deception ; 
but the eftablifhment of a fociety for the mere 
purpofc of raifing prices, will yield an additional 
conviftion that no other end is in aim ; that the 
objeft of breeding (heep is to produce mutton^ 
wooly and fold i that the mutton of this breed is 
confelTcdly not better than other mutton, bf which 
the price * is a proof ; and if a butcher is to be the 
judge (and who fo proper ?) not Jo goody as he will 
look to them for his tallow loaf in vain ; that the 
wool fells at 20s. a tod, while other IbrtsofEnglilh 
wool fells at 45s* ; and that as to the fold, they 
are certainly of all other breeds the moft improperj 
hence the abfurdity of giving 10 guineas for get- 
ting a lamb, intrinfically not better than other 
lambs; that getting lambs to make wethers for 
the butcher is the objeft they muft come to at la(f, 
by whatcyei arts the journey may be impeded. 

• Five-pence per Ib. 
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Such arguments I have often heard ;-^fomcthing 
may certainly be faid on the other fide. 

No man that is a judge will deny, or queftlon 
for a finglc mooicnt, that this breed of Ihecp, whe- 
ther intrinfically good or bad, has been improved 
more than any other in the kingdom. I have con- 
verfed with Norfolk, SuflTex, Dorfet, and Wilts 
flock mafters,but I never heard any of them pretend 
that any very great improvements have been made 
in the laft ten years, one or two men in a county 
excepted j and not every where even one. If then 
there has been a greater improvement made in this 
breed than in others, it follows, in all fairnefs of 
reafoning, that thofe maxims, thofe principles, 
and that conduft, whatever they may be, which 
have had this cfFeft, have been more fuccefsful, 
and ought cateris faribus to be acknowledged bet- 
ter and founder than thofe principles and maxims 
which have been applied to the other breeds of the 
kingdom. It muft be confefled, that this is a fair 
indu6lion from the premifes, without begging any 
queftion in favour of this breed, or even fuppofing 
it to be intrinfically better than others. All now 
contended for is, that it has been more improved ; 
after all its amelioration, it may be inferior to 
whatever breeds you pleafe, but it muft be granted 
that the mode of advancement has been more 
fuccefsful. 

Now what has that mode confifted in ? In one 
great leading point— In raising the value, and 

thereby 
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thereby animating the /pint of exertion. There are 
other inferior and fecondary maxims, fuch as not 
felling but letting— not croffing but breeding in 

and in, &c. but the vital principle has been 

a great money value. 

If this is admitted, and that it muft be admitted 
every one acquainted with the (ubjedt will confefs 
at the Hrft blulh, it is next to be afked how has 
this been effedbed in Leicefterfhire ? and why has 
it failed in other breeds ? 

I believe five guineas was the higheft price a 
ram ever fold for in the Norfolk breed. From one 
to two guineas the common price, and they do not 
fell at one penny more at prefent than lo years, 
perhaps 20 years ago. 

Until very lately five guineas was the higheft 
price in the South Down breed ; but through the 
exertions, new in that country, of Mr. Ellman, Mi^ 
Hayes, and Lord Sheffield, improvements have 
lately been made, and they begin now to hear of 
ten guines. 

In Dorfet and Wilts rams have been fold at 
about the fame prices as in Suftex. I have ob- 
fcurely heard even of 20 guineas being given for a 
Wiltfhire ram, but the fadt was not authenticated *. 

* The fpirit of breeding and began in Lincolafliire ] 1 

have-not yet, which I hope Toon to do, examined that county with 
fufficient attention. I do not name it in tbit paflage becaufe 1 do 
not widi to fpo^k of it at feeond^ba&d* 


It 
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It is remarkable, that in thefe counties, which 
arc each in pofleflion of diftinft ind much vaunted 
breeds, rams have not been let ; they arc fold, and 
at fuch low prices, that 20 guineas muft every 
where be confidcred as the higheft heard of* 
It furely deferves noting, that thefe breeds have 
been either very little, or not all, improved low 
prices^ while that of Leicefter has been prodigioufly 
improved at very high ones. 

It is not that thefe breeds are incapable of im- 
provement, they are all greatly capable of it, even 
on the ideas that refpcikivcly govern thofc coun- 
tries, If a black face, and a black long leg, and 
a thick long horn, many times curled, arc admit- 
ted excellencies in Norfolk, why not breed the 
faces ftill blacker, and the horns yet longer ? If 
naked bellies* white faces, and horns falling back 
behind the cars arc objefts in Wiltfliire, why 
not breed for thofe excellencies, fo as to com- 
mand them to more pcrfc< 51 ion ? If rough heads 
and horns, flicking out from the head, be the 
marks of merit in Dorfctfliire, why not carry fuch 
points further than any one has done yet ? And 
if a patch in a fpeckkd face is a criterion in Suflex, 
furely a brighter fpeckle and a thicker patch might 
be bred ? 

Now is it not a marvellous fyftcm, that amidft 
all this attention to thefe points, fo utterly non-cf- 
fcntial, or rather fo ridiculous, thefe whites, blacks, 

Vot.XVI, No. 95* Q^q fpeckles, 
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fpeckles, horns, and patches— that THE CAR- 
CASS ftiould every where feem to be out of all 
contemplation, except in Leicefterlhire ? It furcly 
is fortunate that men (hould arife, who rejedting 
all thefe fooleries as nothing, have paid attention 
to the carcafs alone ! 

But fuppofing Leicefter wrong, and all the reft 
right, then comes the queftion pointed and appo- 
fite ; why have not you made as great improve- 
ments in your horns, your legs, and your faces, as 
Leicefter has in the barrel ? Leicefter has not flood 
ftill a moment, but mofl of you have been flatio- 
nary thefe 20 years. Why ? Becaufe you 

have not been pulhed forward by high prices. If 
men could have been found to buy horns at lol, an 
inch, or colour at 20 I. a fhadc, is it to be fuppofed 
they could not have been bred ? Thus have thefe 
flock-mafters, wanted the right inftigation to pro- 
duce the points which they thcmlclvcs confidcr as 
excellencies. 

The reader, it is hoped, will do the juftice to 
my argument to allow that it docs not at all depend 
on which of the feveral breeds is the bed ; the chain 
of rcafoning I wifh to imprefs, is equally fair, whe- 
ther all the fat of a flicep Ihould be gathered into 
the inteftines, or whether it fhould be fpread on 
the back and ribsj the objeft being merely to 
prove that high prices are eflential to improvement^ 
whether you breed for head, horn, or loin^ 


Ic 
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It now comes to be enquired, what are the means 
to attain high prices ? If we rely, as we ought to 
do, on praiftice and experience, rather than on fup- 
polition and theory, we muft anfwer at once— 
certainly not thofe which have failed in fo many 
counties; but, on the contrary, those which 
have fucceedcd fo greatly in Lciccfterfliire. The 
debate feems to be at an end ; the argument, or 
rather the fa^^, is dccifive ; the common -condufl: 
keeps rams at five guineas, a different one raifes 
them to 500. How futile then to talk of impofi- 
lion, of monopolies, and of humbugging. As 
raifing the price enfures improvement, monopolies 
and humbugs arc merit, if attended with this cflfcft* 
Arc the morals of the other counties lb delicate 
that they would not fell a black face. Or a long 
horn for an hundred pounds, if any one could be 
found to give it, left they fhould be acCufed oCa 
humbug ? 

I fpcak of impojition and monopoly lightly, beCaufe 
the accufarion ought to be taken as more laugh- 
able than ferious. If men aflbciated in order to 
deceive ; if they formed fbdeties to fupport error, 
and laid down regulations to give freer currency to 
fallhood, the charge would be heavy )ndced« But 
the fuppofkion would be idle, bccaufe the objefl: 
would be impoflible to attain, the end of their 
aiTociation is. clearly monopoly ; but it is a mono* 
poly honourable to thofe who can fix it; — it is a 
Qj 5 2 monopoly 
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monopoly of excellence} ananempito fecurethc 
reward of merit. They have not a Angle aflift- 
ance, not an atom of fupport, which the pofTelTors 
of every other breed in England have not equally 
at command. Long, continued, and unwearied 
application have given them a fuperiority due to 
fuch efforts ; if they affociate to reap the benefit, 
by raifing prices, let it be remembered that price 
is fale, and fale diffemination ; the profit they 
receive arifes from Ipreading what they conceive 
perfedion—a monopoly of a complexion not com> 
mon. 

If thefe great outlines are fupportable, the infe- 
rior touches are not of much account. Of what 
confequence rams being fold, provided all are to 
be birod? What objection to letting them in 
the mod common of all methods of fale, that 
by auAion ? Does the owner or the audioneer 
fix the prices of the goods, ot the purchafer? 
If it is faid that the au&ion of tups is not pub- 
lic, it no more than pots them on a par with 
the faims of half Ireland, and fome parts of Eng- 
land, where landlords advertife to receive written 
propmfals. 

1 cannqt fee any particular advantage in one 
mode of felling, over another} but as to there 
being any thuig unfiiir, in either method, it is idle 
to affert it; 
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The way of (hewing flock, not permitting flore* 
(heep to be feen, and various other regulations arc 
all matters of choice to the owner ; he has an un- 
doubted right to arrange all thefe circumftances 
juft as he pleafes, and if 15 other men agree to do 
the fame; their right, by aflbeiation, is not at all 
Icflened. 

All thefe queftions turn but on one point ; do 
they tend to raife prices? If they do, they arc 
right and laudable ; for it is already fufficiently 
proved that price and improvement go hand in 
hand. And can any one be furprifed that more 
care and attention (hould be paid to breeding ani- 
mals that let at 500 and 1000 guineas, than to fuch 
as arc fold for five ? What application of time, 
talents, and affiduity can be fo profitable in agri- 
culture, as that which is beftowed on examining 
flock of all kinds, with the mod critical eye; mak- 
ing journies into every part of the kingdom to 
difeover individuals that may anfwer particular 
purpofes ; by a happy feledion and union of dif- 
ferent qualities, to produce more perfeft forms, and 

• The reafon given for not permitting lean (heep to be feen is 
that, the better the breed, the worfe ftore fliccp wjll look, they 
have very fmall bones and very little ftelh ; but in bad breeds, 
there are large bones, and much coarfe ilefh ; and it is on this 
account that no breeder can t^il what a (lieep will come to by fee- 
ing it lean. I report what I heard j I muft confefs I do not per* 
fe£liy comprehend this, nor combine it well with the affertion that 
tliii breed will ftand hard fare, by perfection of form and habit, 
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more beacficial habits : how is this to be done 
for low prices ? Where is the man to be found 
that will fay it ought not to be done, or that to do 
it is ufclcfs ? How then, with the fmalicft degree 
of confiftency, can any one find fault with prices 
that do inftigate to fuch exertions, or with plans of 
any kind that tend to eftablilh fuch prices ? There 
is another confideration, that fliould convince every 
one of the unqueftionable improvements, which 
mufti in the nature of things, rcfulc from the 
height to which the fpirit of breeding has attained 
in the centra) counties. Mr. Bakewel) is admitted, 
on all hands, to have the lead ; he lets at higher 
prices than anyone elfe, and all agree that hitherto 
none has been able to rival him fuccefsfglly. Can 
any one fuppofe that his difciplesxio not try ? It 
is for this purpofe, and for that of exceeding one 
another, that there is an unrivalled competition 
among'them : every expcrimcnt^ tried, every effort 
made 5 every nerve exerted. The lead cannot be 
eftimated at lefs than a fuperiority of profit; of 
3000!# a year an objeft worth contending for i 
and a contention that cannot exift in aftivity, with- 
out great and inceflant improvements being the 
conftqucnce. It would be an affront to the reader’s 
underftanding, to remark that the public good is 
fomething concerned in this~to name it is fuffici- 
ent — the conclufions arc obvious. 

Though 1 have fcduloufly avoided entering into* 
the queftion of the merit of this breed, wilhing to 
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adapt my rcafoning to all breeds equally, yet one 
circumftancc in the new Lciccfter (beep obliges 
me to mention a point, not fo much for the fake 
of any merit, as for an obfervation I wilh to im- 
prefs. The fat of this breed is fpread on the back 
and ribs externally i but the butchers, it is con^ 
tended in Norfolk, and at Smith Held, like better 
to have it gathered in the intcftincs. 

The queftion that arifes here is fimply this, arc 
butchers the matters or the fervants of the grazier 
and the confumcr f The intereft of both thele 
clafles is corredlly the fame. The grazier witties 
to produce mutton at 5 d. per lb. rather than tallow 
at 3 Td. for mott affurcdly his grafs is better em- 
ployed to form the one than the other. The con- 
futner, who thinks 5d. per lb. a high price, oiuft 
dettre to have more mutton brought to market, 
and lefs tallow •, thefc clalTes arc furely the public^ 
though a tallow-chandler did not cxift. But what 
pretenfion has the butcher, a mere go-between, to 
demand the mattery of both parties ? He employs 
a given capital in his buttnefe, and will be paid a 
fair intereft on that capital ; what to him, whether 
by mutton or by tallow ? The grazier produces 
what fuits the confumcr, would it not be a mott 

t 

extraordinary language to hear a butcher ftep in 
between them and fay, iVc, Mr. Grazier, you Jhall 
not produce what the conjutner likes, but what I 
like ; inftead of my having ny profit on the mutton, / 
ebufe to have it on tallow, and therefore you Jhall 

4 breed 
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breed for bead and boms^ and felt and tallow i for 
any thing rather than for mutton. Extraordinary as 
this might found, yet it is the real faft. Hence 
let it be laid down as a maxim, chat whatever 
breed may be on the carpet, whatever may be the 
difeuffion, no truth or common fenfe can rcfult if 
the opinion of the butcher is not thrown abfolutely 
out of the queftion. The public good to a mag- 
nitude o( immenfe importance is in queftion ; the 
breeder, grazier, landlord, and confumcr, in d 
word, all the intereft of all the clafTcs of England, 
except of the butcher’s, and not his intereft, but 
his whim to be paid in one fhape rather than in 
another j— can it be, for a moment, a qucftioDji 
who in this cafe is to give way ? 

This leading point muft be difpofed of, before 
any breed can be examined — if you are to breed 
not for confumers, but for butchers, — if flefli and 
fat are not the obje6ts, but horns and bones and 
pelts and tallow, then, in the name of common 
fenfe, difmifs equally Lcicefters, South Downs, and 
Rylands, and let the black-faced Norfolk, and 
the white-faced Wiltlhires, pervade this kingdomf. 

After 

• The ctfftimon proportion of a well fattened Leiceiler (heep it 
a little more than one ounce of bone to a pound of mutton. 

f Before I quit the fubjeft of live (lock, I iliail note the meafures 
of a few I took. A tup 2 years old, greateft girt 4 feet 7 Inches, 
fmalleft ditto 4 feet, length from behind the head to the rump 3 
feet j fcycral 17 inches thick from fide to fide, A j-year old tup, 

greateft 
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After having expatiated lo much on the high 
prices at which rams of this breed are let, I ought 
to remark that there yet remains an immenfe field 
of improvement, by interefting experiment, open 
for the curious in this branch of rural oeconomy ; 
that this is really the cafe will not be doubted, 
when it is confidcred in how many points all the 
better breeds of fheep are deficient ^ let us rapidly 
examine thofc moft worthy of attention. 

I. ^he new Leicefler. Wool that fells only at gd. 
per lb.; mutton inferior in flavour; and an inca- 
pacity of fupporting the work of hard folding. 

II. South Down. Carcafs inferior in form to the 
new Leicefter; wool inferior to the Hereford; and 
much inferior to the Spanlfli. 

III. Hereford. So tender that they will not 
bear folding; wool inferior to the Spanifh ; and 
carcafs inferior to the Leicefter. 

greateft girt 5 feet % inches, fore girt 5 feet, thick in carcafe 10 inches, 
length 3 feet 7, length fiom his twift up to his rump, and along 
his back to his ears 4 feet n, girt of his foie leg 5^ inches, of his 
hind ditto 6|. Two-year old wethers rife from 25 to 451b. a qr. 
The 9th of September, 17S9, there was one of thts breed, 
killed at Bakewell, in Derbylhire, only 2| yeais old, that 
weighed 10 fcore lb. this, at 5d per lb. would be 4I. 48. 6d. 
The weight, breed, &:c. were, on a trial, proved in court at Leicefter. 
Mr. Bakewell has bred his hqgs alio wsthmuth ^teniion, he 
fhewed me fome pork 5;| inches thick of lat on the nb. 

Mealure of a cow, D. bieadth from hip to hip 2 feet, thicknela 
below the rump 15 inches, length 4 feet 8 inches. Another 2 feet t 
inch In ihe hips. A veiy old cow, the only one left, by thefamous 
hull Twopenny » feet a inches in the hip, 2 inches wider than Lady 
Wafhington, and the wideft cow I have yet meafured ot this breed, 

IV 
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IV. Spanifif. Carcafs ill formed and much 
offal, from weight in parts that ought to be light. 

Thcfe defefts point out the breed yet wanting, 
and which (hould poffefs 

1, Good mutton. 

2, Fine wool. 

j, Adlivity and hardinefs for the fold. 

4, Well fornned carcafs, and difpofition to 
thrive. 

It will be thought clear by many that fuch a fort 
of fhcep has not yet been formed. It would cer^ 
tainly be very idle to fay that fuch a (heep cannot 
be bred. 

I do not, however, conceive it poffible to form 
fuch an animal — without the affiftancc of all thofc 
four breeds— but I venture this as a conjefture, it 
is an experiment that merits great attention. If 
ever it is fucccfsfully made, it will be owing, not 
inconfiderably, to the unwearied attention, and 
fortunate event of Mr- Bakcwelfs exertions, who 
has fo inftigated mankind in this ufeful path, that 
unthought of difcoverics may be the confequcnce. 

I lhall not take my leave of this moft celebrated 
breeding diftrid: without making an obfervation, 
which, however it may be taken in LeicefterChire, 
impartiality demands i it is that the meritorious and 
unrivalled exertions made in this county have been 
in my opinion, beyond all comparifon, more fuc- 
cefsful in fheep than they have been in cattle. 
Compare tfec carcafs of one of their rams or ewes, 

or 
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or wethers with that of any other breed in the 
ifland $ and you will find a fuperioncy in form 
and fatnefs, and quantity of food eaten, propor- 
tioned to the live weight, that will leave very 
little doubt in the mind of any unprejudiced per- 
fon ; but examine a bull or a cow of their breed, 
and you meet with very little convidtion of fupc- 
riority over fcveral others. In quality of flefh, in 
difpofition to fatten generally^ and in fmallnefs of 
offal, the Suffex and Devonftiires, are equal to 
them* In foft mellownefs of handling ; in thin- 
nefs of fkin, and fmallnefs of bone, thofe breeds 
exceed them ; for though I have handled fomc 
individuals that have felt remarkably well on the 
rump and hip, yet I have touched fcveral others, 
of very high price, that have handled lefs to my 
mind than many Suffex have done. In quantity 
of milk, the Suffolk beat them out and out. In 
nimblenefs of ffep, and cafe of motion, for work, 
Suffex has far the advantage, being at the fame 
time of a fizc (not the cafe of the Dcvonfliires) 
to draw great loads. In the article of quantity of 
food confumed by a given weight of beef, there 
arc no experiments offered to one’s confidcration, 
which is not the cafe with their fliecp, w^jich have 
been carried through fomc very intcrefting trials 
of this fort, and much to their advantage In 
killing them aifo, and comparing the proportion 
pf offal, the (Keep luve been remarkable for their 

* Which omht to be pobltlhed. Why not ? 


merit; 
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merit; but not a whit of fuch trials have been 
made with oxen of this breed. Such, and various 
other points, remain to be afeertained, and highly 
merit the enquiry ; when fuch experiments are 
made, the refult may occafion a different opinion ; 
but till fuch decifion is given by faft, wc muft 
hazard our reafoning on mere obfervation, though 
fo often falacious. Of the great black breed of 
horfes I fay nothing; if a great fize and weight 
arc wanting, oxen ought to fupply their place ; if 
lighter cattle will anfwer, there arc many forts 
preferable in my opinion to this j but experiment 
only can decide. Through the medium of what 
breed, will a given weight of hay and oats mdv^ 
a given weight of load ? 

Mcafgrc of a ftallion Shoulder-points, i foot 
10 inches : length of back, 2 feet j inches ; thick- 
nefs through, 2 feet j inches ; thick before, at 
Ihoulder-points, i foot ii inches; thick in the 
haunches, 2 feet ; girt, 7 feet • girt of his fore leg, 
lOf inches. 

Bull Ginealo^y^ 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Bakcwell (hould 
have had the whim of letters inftead of names ^ it 
leads to nothing but confufion ; you foon get to a 
printer’s alphabet, G g, H h ; and if others were 
to do the fame, names muft be added Bakcwell's, 
K, Paget’s B, &c. 

In the evening of the nth, to Loughborough, 
where I viewed the paintings of live (lock, by a 
very ingenious and able artift, Mr. Boftby ; 
among them, the famous bull Garrick, and the 
cow Brindled Beauty. 

Very few inclofurcs have anfwcrcd better than 
that of Loughborough, in which the common 
rights^ which, before the inclofing, fold at lol. 
each, arofe to 50I. and fince even to 70I. j and the 
land that was at 7s. is now at 40s. Yet great as 
this is, it does not equal an inftance, I heard the 
other day in company, of Welby, near Sleaford, 
where heath-land, that let at lod. an acre, rofe 
on the inclofure to los and 12s. 

Slept at Leicefter, a place thriving very rapidly, 
and much improved fince I was here before. The 
ftocking-manufa6>ure is in fuch demand, that they 
cannot get hands to anfwer it ; a man with an 
engine, earning from 20s. to 30s. a-wee^. 

The I2th, to Uppingham, twenty miles j the 
firft ten moftly rich grafs-land, inclofed, and let 
at 20s. an acre, moftly ridge and furrow.— From 
Blifdcn to Uppingham, ten miles; rich palture 

for 
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for near half the way, but then declines, is more 
hilly, fomt rough, and much arable. Three or 
four miles before Uppingham, there is a high and 
mod dangerous caufoway, to exemplify Meffrs. 
Wilkes and Bakewell’s ideas of road making, and 
near it a hill, where the road is flat and rather 
concave ; there good and fafe ; not the only place 
in which I have found their theory ftrongly proved. 
—About Uppingham, average rent 20s. ; fome 
30s. Graze many weft country cowsj ufed for- 
merly to buy Irifh j but have left them off, from 
finding them not equally profitable. — To Wandef- 
ford, fourteen miles, arable, much inferior, fome, 
open: rent los. or 12s. 

Slept at Wandesford : country declining in value 
greatly. 

The 13th. To Peterborough, crofling an open 
field, but fown by agreement with turnips, which 
are fine and well hoed. The foil a good gravel 
at 1 5s. Great common meadows bn the river. 

Peterborough is much improved by parliamen- 
tary pavement, made fince I was here before- 

To Chattris 20 miles, the chief of it a fen coun- 
try, but drained j fome noble crops of oats, not 
Icfs than ^aft an acre, on cool bottoms j alfo good 
wheat ; great diftrels through all the country for 
want of water, fome cattle driven away on that 
account ; fand lets from 58, to 30s. an acre. At 
Chattris there is much gravel. They have a great 

common 
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common divided and ploughed, aitd much let at 
30 to 35s. an acre. Courfe, i, pare and burn and 
low colc’feed for Iheep 1 2, oats ; 3, oats ; 4, oats ; 
or one crop of wheat and two of oats ; a laft an 
acre of this grain not uncommon, and of fuch as 
fell at 9I. a laft. Water more wanted than any 
thing elfe ; and the new Lynn cut will link them 
four feet. All the way from Peterborough the filh 
are dead in the canals for want of water. 

A thoufand of turf^ which lell at Chattris for 7s. 
reckoned equal to a chaldron of coals. Reach Ely 
in the evening, through a diftrift of dry arable 20s. 
an acre. 

The 14th. Return to BradBeld, by Fordham, 
Soham, Freckenham (much good land at 1 5s.), and 
Cavenham, &c, before travelled and minuted. 









